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Preface. 



The practical use of a language, as a means either of 
conyersatio^ or of training the discriminating faculties, re- 
quires, as a necessary basis, a certain acquaintance with 
the vocables and their etymological forms, as well as with 
the phraseology and idiomatic structure of the language; 
readiness and accuracy in speaking, writing, or even in 
translating it, can only be acquired by great familiarity with 
these subjects. The adult cannot expect to imbibe this 
knowledge in the same way as a child, for he has already 
acquired the words and forms of thought of his own lan- 
guage, and does not naturally begin as a child to use the 
vocables of another language as an instrument of thought. 
If again an adult wishes to familiarise himself wiflu a lan- 
guage by conversing with natives, he must expect to hear 
a more difficult langu^e than that of children; but, in any 
case, the profit, which he is likely to derive from such 
conversation, will depend upon the stock of words and forms 
of speech, which he has within his mental reach. The first 
task will be to commit these to memory, and this will be 
facilitated by judicious classifications, by rhyming or mne- 
monic rules, by a clear and logical arrangement of the 
subject, and by comparing the new with one's native language. 
Even the practice, requisite to give readiness in using and 
recognising words and their different forms, will be best 
supplied* by systematic exercises on the peculiarities of 
grammar. ' 

The roles and lists given in this grammar have been 
claisified tnd rhymed with the greatest care, so as to re- 
lieve as much as possible the labour and tedium oi \^«x\:i\ss% 
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them. As it frequently happens in German that a word is 
irregular in more respects than one, an attempt is here made 
to meet the difficulties together. For instance, in the lists 
of nouns, when the plural form is a sufficient index by 
which one may distinguish the gender, the word is given 
in the plural ; and, similarly, if the gender serves to indicate 
the plural, the word is given iu the singular with the de- 
finite article attached. The meaning also of the word is 
commonly given along with its grammatical irregularities; 
for the student must learn the word and its meaning some- 
time and somewhere, and, if he learns it in such a con- 
nexion as to learn by the same effort its grammatical forms, 
he will thereby make his labour more effective. If the 
word be a noun, he will thus by one effort learn its mean- 
ing, its gender, and its declension; if it be a verb, he will 
learn its meaning and its irregular parts. 

Another peculiarity of these lists is that words having 
a similar meaning are grouped together, with a view to 
render the lists less dull and difficult, and to adapt them 
for reading as well as for committing to memory. By 
reading the lists several times attentively (with the English), 
the student will acquire readiness in recognising and in 
using the words. Committing to me«iory is, of course, a 
much more impressive mode of learning than reading is; 
and one must not imagine that this impression is lost, 
though the exact order of the words in the lists be after- . 
wards forgotten. Great care has been taken with the rhy- 
mes and metre, so as not to offend the ear in reading or 
repeating .these lists. 

As the variety of exceptional forms and the number of 
exceptional words are apt to tire and bewilder the student, 
the subject is arranged in such a way as to give him clear 
and complete ideas as he goes on, the most important lists 
coming usually first In this way, the weak declension is 
treated of before the strong, not only because it is simpler, 
but also because one can readily learn all the weak mono- 
syllables, and thus acquire at o&ce a distinct idea what 
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monosyllables are meak and what are strong. For the same 
reason, the strong neuters forming the plural in er are 
given before the neuters which form the plural in e. The 
list of masculine monosyllables which do not modify the 
the plural is shorter than that of those which do; but it 
is important to accustom one's ear to the sound of the 
modified plural. The student may learn either list or both. 

The classification of the irregular verbs is the same as 
that adopted in the best grammars such as those of Bekker 
and Hofiinann; while advantage has been taken of several 
remarkable sequences of the vowels, of the roots, to construct 
a tabulated memoria technica^ by means of which one can 
readily attain a knowledge of the subject, and to which one 
can readily refer in the intercourse of life. In addition to 
this table, the irregular verbs have been given in rhyming 
lists along with the English and the principal parts, so as 
to accustom the student to use and recognise them. 

In many Grammars, the- list of conjunctions is mixed 
up with that of connective adverbs; or, if the two lists are 
given separately, no means is supplied, whereby the student 
can distinguish the one set of words from the other, unless 
he learns them by heart. As the order of words in the 
sentence is differently affected by these two classes of words, 
a simple way of distinguishing them has been introduced, 
founded on the fact that the adverb is moveable in the 
sentence, while the conjunction must commence it. The 
student will thus be able without hesitation, to determine 
whether the word be a conjunction or a connective adverb, 
and what will -consequently be the order of words in the 
sentence. The construction of sentences in German is treated 
of so as to train the learner in the logical analysis of sen- 
tences — an exercise which the Germans first introduced, 
and for which their granmiar has special adaptations. 

The subject of particles has been fully treated of, their 
senses being compared and discriminated. A chapter on ad- 
verbs used as expletives may supply information on a ne- 
glected subject. 
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Teachers often find it necessary to prescribe not merely 
a chapter to be read, or an exercise to be written, but 
short and concise portions to be learned by heart. Ac- 
cordingly, short metrical sunmiaries have been given at the 
end of each chapter, containing the substance of what is 
more fiilly explained in the prose, with short examples to 
make the rule or summary more intelligible. Some supple- 
mentary chapters concerning the use of the article, the 
government of verbs and adjectives, the use of prepositions 
after verbs and in phrases, have been given in rhyming 
rules. Perhaps the most difficult task in German Grammar 
is to make one's self familiar with the correct use of pre- 
positions; and it is hoped that the part of the supplement, 
which treats of this suhject, will be found to be an efficient 
means of acquiring a thorough, practical acquaintance with it. 

Alphabetical lists of the nouns and verbs are given in 
the last part of the book. Two supplementary lists contain 
the rest of the monosyllables and nouns ending in el, en 
and er. A subsequent appendix gives rhyming as well as 
alphabetical lists of all the foreign words, about whose 
gender and declension the student need have any hesitation* 

One author, Meissner, has written a book of exercises 
(published in Thimm's series) adapted to any grammar; but 
any fully developed grammar will suit almost any book of 
exercises, if the order of the chapters corresponds. Such 
exercises as Tiark's or Wittich's would be suitable to this 
granmiar, which may also be used as a supplement to the 
so-called practical methods of Ahn, Schlutter and others. 
If the book be favourably received, special exercises can 
be provided. 

My best thanks are due to Prof. Meissner of the Queen's 
University, Belfast, to Herr C. Jeep of the International 
College at Spring Grove, near London, and to the Revd. 
J. S. Dawes, M. A., Surbiton, Surrey, for their kindness in 
revising my book, and for many valuable suggestions. 
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Alterations. 

Page 5, line 16, for when emphatic^ read: when these words are 

first in the sentence or emphatic. 
Page 11, between line 8 and line 9, insert: ber 2^^ee, ber ^affec, 

^Sfc, ^(cc, bcr (Sconce. 
Page 41, line 22, for bic ©enerale, ©cneralc, read: bic ©cncrale, 

5lbntiralc. 
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Part L 

Alphabet and PronunciatioiL 



Names. English Equivalents. 

^ a Ah like a in /at/ter. 
93 h Bey as in English, when final like p nearly. 
Q c Tsey like k before a, c, u otherwise like ts 
X b De}' as in English^ when final like t nearly. 
6 e Ey like ay in say^ or, if short, like e in better, 

5 f Ef as in English. 

6 g Gney as in English, when final like 6^, the preceding 

syllable being pronounced, a little longer, thus 

mag, Sag = mdch Tich, guttural, nearly. 
^ 1^ Hah a strong aspirate at the beginning of a syllable; 

mute when final, after t and after vowels. 
3 i £e like ee in Meen^ or if short like i in sit. 
S j Yot like y in yes. 
Si t Kah as in English. 
« r El do. 
SR m Em do. 
51 n En do. 

C c like o in note or not. 
|> I? Pey as in English. 

JD q Koo followed by u, like kv. thus jDuede (kvelle). 
9t r Err rougher and stronger than in English. 
® f d Ess like English z at tiie beginning of a syllable, and 

like ss at the end of one. 

% t Tey as in English, but like ts in foreign words en* 

ding in tion, ^ &c 

V 
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U u Oo like oo in fool or foot, 

93 t) Fow like f, except in foreign words, when it is 

like V. 
3B U) Vey like English v. 
a X Iks like ks. 
3 3 Tset like ts. 

Modified Vowels. 

51 e a like eain pear; Oe § like eu in French; Ue u like u 
in French, 

Diphthong;s. r 

5(u like ow in cow; eu and au like oy in 6oy; ai and ei 
like English y and i in 6y and wine, 

@(; is guttural, pronounced like a strong 1^ from the throat, 
except before f and at the beginning of words of Greek 
and Latin origin, when it is pronounced like k. Thus 
2Ba(!^§ is pronounced Wacks^ Gl^rift like Krist. In words 
derived from French, it retains its French pronuncia- 
tion, as in ©l^arlatan pronounced Sharlatan, 

5)f) is used almost exclusively in words of Greek origin and 
is pronounced like f, as in ^l^ifofopl^ie, SSeftpl^alen. 

2c^ is pronounced like sh in English, thus ®d^ul; like shoe, 

%[) is pronounced exactly like t. 

©t in <Stabt is pronounced tt as in ®tatt. In some words 
bt come together by dropping e, and the preceding 
vowel is therefore long, thus tobt is pronounced tot, 
t?erebt like beret. 

9icj when final in German words is often pronounced as it 
would be in the middle of an English word; and vice 
versttf when it is in the middle of German words, it is 
pronounced like final ng in English, thus pronounce 
S)ing as dinffue or in :finger; but in German pronounce 
ginger like Fing'r. 

^n, ^f and ^f have both letters, pronounced; thus ^na6e, 
^feife, ?)falm are pronounced K-nabe, P-feife, P-salm. 

6! is the double of f, as Storf, Siod, 

Stj is the double of 3, as S3U^, frozen. 
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v£) is pronounced like sharp §: thus, glng pronounced like 

English goose, 

Sf is the double of §, or sharp s. 

NB. The Germans do not write ff at the end of a word 
or radical syllable but ^ instead. Thus we write bet 
?(uc;, the river, but ^k ?[ime, the rivers, bac ?[ii^d»en, 
the rivulet; wir Tniitien, we mast, but cr inu^, he must. 
The German orthography employs ^ for the same pur- 
pose as the English employs ce in face^ namely to 
prevent the sound of z from being substituted for sharp 
8, as in phase. 

In German all substantives and words used substanti- 
vely are written with a capital letter. So likewise are the 
pronouns which represent the person addressed, correspond- 
ing in English to yott, yours, but not the first personal 
pronoun ic^. The first word after a foil stop, and the first 
word of a quoted passage, are also spelled with capitals. 



The Accent 



In German some syllables are pronounced with a full 
accent, some without any accent; and others, which are some- 
times accented and sometimes not, are said to have the demi- 
accent The general rules of accentuation are as follow: 

1. Simple German monosyllabic roots are pronounced 
with the full accent; but, if a simple German word consists 
of two syllables, the first syllable is the radical one and has 
the accent. Thus the accent in SSater, 8eben, 2tra§e &c. is 
on aSa, ?e &c. The emphasis thus given to the first syllable 
causes final e to be pronounced slightly, like the English ar- 
ticles th^ man,* the house. So 2tra^^, 8ie6^ &c, 

2. The accent in foreign words is on the last syllable 
as, |)ror^et, Set bat, aJeiigion &c. 

3. In compound words, such as Zknvpfbcct, ei^olt, at* 
ne(;men &c« the principal accent is on the first part £auu?f, 
ei^f ab <&c.; and if the first part consist of more than one 
syllable^ the accent is on the first of these: as^ ^^^^^'^ssssx'^. 
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5)un!ettlau &c. There is also a minor accent on the second 
part of the compound. 

4. The inseparable prefixes Be, ucr, cr, ge, jcr, cnt and 
entp, the articles bcr, ein, the supine ju before infinitives, e§, 
man, fo, the suffixes 6)cn, be, ge, el, elm, em, en, cr, ern, ig, 
fel, tl^e, tet, ter, jig, gig are not accented; i^t, igt, ling, enb 
and ernb have the semi -accent. 

5. 5)ur(!^, ii6er, unter, UoH and um have the accent when 
separable not when inseparable ; thus linterl^alten to keep un- 
der, but unterl^dlten to amuse, to entertain, because in the 
former sense unter can be separated from l^alten, and in the 
latter sense it cannot be separated. So toidtex^oltn to fetch 
back but n3ieberl^6len to repeat. 3Sieber^c(en is the only com- 
pound of tt3ieber, that, admits the accent on the last syllable. 

6. Auxiliary verbs when monosyllables as l^at, Bift, njirb 

fott, !ann &c. 

7. Suffixes forming secondary derivatives and significant: 

as, fc^aft, ung, Bar &c. 

8. The uninflected parts of speech when monosyllables : 

as, t»0n, in, xocil, Balb &c. 

9. Monosyllabic pronouns: as, er, fie, irir <fec. 

have the semitone and in poetry may be either long or short, 
accented or not accented, according to their position. See 
Chap, on Prosody. 

Exceptions: The compounds of all as allmad;tig 
attgemein <fec., have the accent on the latter part of the 
word; but dllmacht has the accent on aH. 

Verbs which have received a foreign termination, espe- 
cially iren, put the accent upon it: as, marfc^i'ren. 

The affixes ei and lei always have the accent, thus Sid-- 
terei, atterlei. 

When three words are combined to form one compound, 
and the two last words form a compound by themselves, in 
common use, these may retain the accent: thus, gelbmdrfci^aU, 
^0fp6[tmei[ter, but gdftnaii^tgfpiel, ^f^rbe«@ijenBa]^n. 

In the same way Bar, li^, ig, jc^aft, ung, feit, er (in 
nouns derived from verbs) often draw the accent forward 
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on the second part of the compound as in vcxiu^iid}, i)aapt* 
iad)iii), fcann^exjig, (efcenbig, freiujiffig, ^intnik^tni^a% ttnter* 
ne^mung &c. 

9Kt§ is accented, except in migfaUen to displease, mi^» 
glucfen mt^rot^en to fail, mi^gcnnen to gmdge. 

Vin is accented except in nnafelafftg unremitting, unftrei^ 
tig indisputable, untabeiig unblameable, unja^ltg innumerable, 
URauf^itfam unrestrainable, untMiat unimaginable, un* 
benflic^ immemorial, unfef)iiaz infallible, iingel^etier immense; 
also in adjectives ending in {lar and ii^, and having another 
prefix (not ge) after un: as, uniieftegbar invincible, uttcm^ 
fprec^Ucft unspeakable; and in participles meaning without 
being: as, unger^fen without being sent for, but ungefc^icft 
not clever; ungcrac^t, without being revenged. 

Hr is always accented except in urplo^lic^, all of a sud- 
den, and urfpr&iglic^ originally; but when emphatic the first 
has the accent, as in other cases: e. g. bafur^ teuton <&c. 
The General Rales ef AceeDtnatlon. 

In simple words the accent, tone, 
is on the first or root alone ;i 
but not IB foreign words: accent 
their latter part, as in ®titb6tit. ^ 
In words made up of two, the stress 
is on the first, the next has less, ^ 

The following syllables we don't accent: 
the prefixes ht, lott, tt, ge, in, exit, 
nor emp which in a few is put for tm, 
inflexions added to the root or stem. 
3it placed before infinitives, e^ it, 
fo when conjunction, man indefinite 
ein a, bar the, when used as articles, 
are always unaccented particles.^ 

Surc^, iiber, unter, voU and nm, 
when separable, and put in room 
of leading word, have emphasis; 
io commonly have nn, nr, mt|. ^ 

Auxiliaries of mood and tense, ^ 
and suffixes with special sense, ^ 
the uninflected parti of speech, ^ 
and pronouns too are common, ^ each 
such monosyllable may be 
a short or long in poetry. 
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Long and Short Vowels. 

UoL, ee, 00 are merely long a, long e, long o ; thus ^aar, 
SOtcer, 93o0t are pronounced Har, Mer, Bot. 

The vowel { is marked as long by writing e after it; 
thus l^ier, 93tcr are pronounced as the English here^ beer. 

Any vowel is marked as long which has I) after it; thus 
SoI;n, i^m, Wnt^, ©c^ul^ are pronounced son, Im, mut, shfl. 
■ Any vowel is marked as short by having the following 
consfonant doubled; thus SrJiBfce, Si^j^je, 91ug. 

General Rule. All syllables terminated by a vowel 
or by a single consonant are long ; and all terminated by a 
double consonant or by two consonants in the same radical 
syllable are short. 

Examples of long vowels: ba, tre*ten, SSg. 

Examples of short vowels: ®^iff, merfen, guKen, Sunft. 

Exceptions. 1. £]^is never considered as a double 
consonant; on the contrary the 1^ after t marks the prece- 
ding syllable as long: as, ®Iutl^ often written @(ut. 

2. 61; is never doubled and therefore it does not appear 
at first sight whether the vowel, which precedes it, be long 
or short Before S), a and a are short: "as 5)ac^, Sac^er, 
except in m6), Sc^mac^, ®|)rac^e and the imperfects i^vad), 
ftac^, fprac^. 6, i, c, o are always short before 6) as bret^eti 
6ri(j^, io^ ioS)ex, except in ^o6)] u, u are long before 6): 
as, Suc^ Sucker, except S3ruc^, ®^)ru(^, ©eruc^. 

3. We mentioned that g is not reckoned as a double 
consonant, but only as sharp g, serving the same purpose as 
ce in English face, to prevent 'its being pronounced like 
phrase. As double f is usually written ff, but g at the end 
of radical syllables, there arises an uncertainty, when § clo- 
ses the syllable, whether it represent double or single ^, and 
whether thus the preceding vowel be long or short, ©j does 
not shorten the vowel in auger, blog, S3uge, crBogen, gug, 
®efag, grog, Slog, mugig, ^reugcn, ®pag, ©tog, fug, ©trage, 
flogen, ©rug, l^eig, ujeig, and derivatives; in the imperfects 
f*^«§r l«§f ^«§; ^^Wit f^^^§^"f W^* I^ ^ termination be added 
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to these, § is not changed into ff. Pronounce ou-cer, 
Proi-cen, Stra-ce. 

4. All unaccented syllables are short, as the following 
particles (fee.: at, an, am, ti§, in, im, mit, ct, urn, tjcn, 
rem, tt>eg <fec. 

5. When two consonants come together, by dropping e 
in the present and imperfect of the indicative and in the 
past participle of verbs, the preceding vowel remains long; 
thus bu lotft (for IcBeft), bu giBftCfor gabeft), gelPtt (for 
gel^tet) <fec.. In the same way it is long in gr5§tc, tdbt, 
Cbft, gSogt. 

6. 3(rt, ert, urt are long, through some influence of the 
letter r in 3(rt, Sart, gai^rt, ^^b, f)f?rb, S(^n?^rt, wWf), 
©cfcfirt, SCr^^t, ^ftn, Scrfe, Grbc, jart. 

7. JD, c and u are long before ft in Sr5ft trOften, SRufter^ 
Tiufter, SBufte, SCdfter, bOfter, ^aftcn, ©(^Qfter, Cftera. 

The short pronunciation of words like 33ab, @(ag, @ra#, 
@ra6, ^cf, 9iab, Sag, 58eg is now merely peculiar to some 
dialects. 



Part IL • 

ETYMOLOGY. 



There are ten parts of speech, SScrtarten : 1. iT'oS @e* 
f(^Ie(^t§ttcrt the article, 2. ba§ ^aut^tttcrt, the substantive, 
3. ba§ 6igenf(^aft§i»crt, the adjective, 4. ba§ gurtocrt, the 
pronoun, 5.^ bog Sal^^njcrt, the numeral, 6. ba§ 3^itn?crt, the 
verb, 7. bag SSerl^drtni^tDcrt, the preposition, 8. ba§ Umftanb§* 
ircrt, the adverb, 9. baS ®mpfinbung0ircrt, the interjection, 
10. ba§ Sinbettcrt, the conjunction. 

The first six have inflections (Siegung). In the first five, 
this inflection is called declension (Sedinottcn) ; in the verb, 
conjugation (3(toanblung). 

Declension refers to gender, number and case. 

The Gender (ba§ ©efc^lec^t) of nouns is of three kinds 
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1. the masculine, baS mdnnliii^c, 2. the feminine, t>a§ iceiB* 
U(^e, and 3. the neuter, ba§ iac!^(ic^e. 

There are two numbers: the singular bic 6injal^(, and the 
plural bic SKel^rjal;!. 

There are four cases: 

1 . the Nominative fl^ennf all oder 3Berf alt answers the question who ? 

2. „ Genitive SSefi^fad Oder SScffenf all „ „ „ whose? 

3. n Dative ©ebefatt oder SBemfaU » « « to whom? 

4. „ Accusative SlnWagefaU Oder SBenfall „ „ „ whom? 



The Article, ber «rtiW. 



There are two articles: the definite and the indefinite* 
They point out the person or thing spoken of, either in a 
definite way, as some particular one, or in an indefinite way 
as any one of the class. In German they serve also ta 
point out the gender. 

The definite article is thus declined: 
Sing. Masc. Fem. Neut. Plural for all genders 



Nom. 


ber 


bie 


bag 


bic 


the 


Gen. 


beS- 


ber * 


beg 


ber 


of the 


Dat. 


bem 


ber 


bem 


ben 


to the 


Ace. 


ben 


' bic 


bag 


bic 


the 



Decline, like ber, the two demonstrative pronouns biefer 
biefe biejeg this, and jener jene jeneg that. Observe that bag 
has not the regular termination eg in the neuter like biejeg 
and jeneg. , 

The indefinite article is thus declined: 



Sing. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Plural of fein no- 


Nom. 


eitt 


eine 


ein a 


feine 


Gen. 


eineg 


einer 


eineg of a 


fetner 


Dat. 


einem 


einer 


einem to a 


feinen 


Ace. 


eincn 


eine 


ein a 


feine 



Decline, in the same way as ein and fein, the possessive 
pronouns mein my, bein thy, fein his or its, il^r her, unjer 
our, euer your, i^r their. 
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The Noun, Hi §ait^ttiiiirt. 



Nouns are names 1) of real persons and things (|)erfo« 
nen* unb Sa^namcn) or 2) of some abstract quality con- 
ceived of in thought (©ebanfennamen)* The .former kind of 
nouns are divided into 

1. Proper nouns (Sigennamen), as SSi(f;e(m, ©nglanb^ 
9l^ein (fee. 

2. Common nouns (@attung§namen), a^ SKenfc^ man, SE^ier 
beast. 

3. Collective nouns (Sammetnamen), as ^ecr army, 3So(t 
people. 

4. Names of Materials (Stoffnamcn), as 3Saffer water, 
Xnd) cloth. 

All nouns are written in German with a capital letter. 

The roots of all nouns in German are original mono- 
syllables, which form the stems of verbs. 

Primary derivatives are formed from these: 

a) Without any change: as, ber %aU the fall, from fatten; ber 
Sc^fag, from f(^(agcn to strike. 

b) By modifying the vowel without any affix, as ber SSurf 
the throw, from ujerfen to throw; ber Sc^ritt the step, 
from fc^reiten to step. 

c) By the addition of one of the affixes el, en, er, t, b, Cr 
which are non- significant, that is^ do not affect the 
meaning of the words, as ber %in^d the wing, ber SBagen 
the waggon, ber %inQtv finger, bie Sc^tac^t the fight, bie 

• Srage the question. 

Secondary derivatives are formed by adding terminations 
which are significant, that is, affect the meaning of the word 
e. g. bie greunbf(^aft friendship &c. 

Derivatives formed by adding i, e, ft, ti) to primary 
roots have been called middle form derivatives: bie Sc^lac^ir 
the battle, bie %iu^i the flight, bie ^ige the heat 
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\ 

The Genders of Nouns. 

General Rnles for the Masculine. 

The days^, the seasons ^ months^, the stones ^ the wind^ 

and msdes (not such generic words as Sinb) ^ 

are masculine"^; add generally to these 

most monosyllables or primaries, 

which add no suffix to the verbal stem®, 

and most that end in el, en, er and m^. 

1. The days are ber SUlontag Monday, ber 2)ien§tag Tues- 
day, ber WittmoS), ber ©onnergtag, ber Sreitcig, ber (Sam^tag 
or ©onnaBenb, ber Sonntag. 

2. The seasons are ber grur;Iing spring, ber Sommer 
summer, ber ^ertft autumn, ber SBinter winter. 

3. The months are ber Sanuar, getruar, SiJJarj, Slprit, 
Wai, Sunt, Suit, 3(ugtift, (Bcpkxnbcx, CctoBer, Dbtjember, ®e* 
jemBer. 

4. 2)er (Stein the stone, ber SiKarmor marble, ber Sicfcl 
the flint, ber Siamant the diamond &c. are masculine. 

5. 2)cr S8inb the wind, ber 9torb or ber Dlorbujinb, ber 
Sub or ber Subtoinb, ber Dft or ber Sftujinb the East wind, 
ber SiBeft or SiBefttoinb are masculine. 

6. Masc. ber Snak Fem. bieSKagb Gener. bag Sinb the child 
ber ^engft bie (Btnk \^a^ ^ferb the horse 

ber Stier \)k SuT; t)a^ SRinb the bullock 

ber (Sbev bie ®au ^^a^ ^S)totin the swine 

ber ^al^n bie ^enne bag$ul;n the chicken. 

7. When the feminine constitutes the name of the species, 
er or xxS) designates the male; thus bie Sa^e the cat, ber 
^ater the tom cat; bie @an§ the goose, ber ©anferic)^ the 
gander. 

8. Monosyllabic primaries are commonly masculine, as 
well as those ending in el, en, cr. 

9. Ser S3aum the tree, ber ©turm the storm, ber ^S)'matm 
the swarm, ber Seim the germ, ber (Strom the stream, ber 
2Burm the wurm, ber Stt^em breath &c. These are deriva- 
tives in m (see Becker p. 103), and are all masculine. 
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Cleneral Rules for the Fefnlnliie. 

Derivatives in ft^aft, ung, in and fiett 
are feminine, with those in ei and tni, 
some nonns in d and n, bat none in en, 
and those in z, except the names of men, 
fccr 5tffc, SuHe, -Erac^c, gaffe, ,ftna6e, , 
fcet ©o^e, .t)afe, ^cwe, Sftappe, SRafce, 
baS 3(nge; @nfce, @rfce, lake fcet See. 
The most are feminine, that end in t. 

1. @i is nsnallj affixed to personal nonns to express 
their condition or bnsiness: as, fcte Sffatjeret slavery, bte 
5Ra(crei painting. 2(^aft affixed to personal nouns expresses 
the whole united body: thus, bte |)Tieftetf(^aft the priesthood, 
bte Surgerfc^aft the body of citizens. @i and ft^aft are less 
frequently affixed to other words to denote qualities, e. g. 
bte ^euc^elei hypocrisy, bie St^meit^elei flattery, bie @tgen* 
fc^aft a quality, bie SSiffenfc^aft science &c. 

2. Ung is usually affixed to the infinitives of verbs to 
denote the result of an action: thus, ba$ ^offeii hoping, bie 
^offnung hope; ba§ (Sr^ie^en the bringing up of children, bie 
©r^ie^ttng education Ac. The rest have a collective sense: 
bie ^teibttng clothing, bie StaUung stabling, bie 23a(bung 
woodland &c. 

3. 3n is the characteristic affix to form the feminine: 
ber^rirt the shepherd, bie ^irtin the shepherdess, ber Acnig 
the king, tie ^onigin the queen. 

4. 6, ^eit, feit are affixed to adjectives to denote ab- 
s^act qualities, feit being the proper termination of the de- 
rived noun, when the adjective has been itself formed by 
means of a suffix as 6ar, d, tt, ig, lid) or fam. Thus from 
^axt tender is formed ^axtf)dt tenderness, and also Battiid}* 
feit tenderness. From fc^on beautiful is derived bie ®(^6i^ 
f)eit beauty, but from banffiar thankful is formed bie Zant* 
iaddt thankfulness. 

5. The list of feminines ending in d and er (as bie &aM 
the fork, bie Seitet the ladder &c.) is given at the end of 
the weak declension. 
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6. 2)cr S30tc* the messenger, ber 33uf>e the boy, ber Sungc 
the lad, youth, ber SnaBe the boy, ber S^leffe the nephew, ber 
3euge the witness, are of course masculine, and the following 
names of animals &c. ending in e: 

ber 9(ffe the ape ber gat!e the falcon ber Siabt the raven 
ber 2)ra(!^e the dragon ber ^afe the hare ber Sloppe black horse 
ber ®fe^e the idol ber ibxce the lion ber Sei^e the kite. 

2)er %f)tt, ber Saffee, ber ,Sdje, ber ^(ee are foreign words. 
Sag 3(uge the eye, bag ©nbe the end, bag Srbe the inheritance, 
and a few foreign words: as, bag Sanapee the sofa, are neuter. 

All other nouns in e are feminine, if we do not consider 
as properly belonging to this class some nouns which have 
two forms, one in en, and another in e formed by dropping 
n. The list of these nouns is given below under the mixed 
declension: ber S3u(!^ftabe, @eban!e &c. 

General Rules for the Neuter. 

Diminutives that end in c^en and lein 
Are neuter; those in ling are masculine^ 
The compound nouns in etf 2, and parts in te(* 
are neuter, most in nig*, tl^m^, fd and fe(^ 
Sie Srufcfal, some in nig are feminine A* 
Ser 0leic^t^um, Srrt^um, 3®ec^je( masculine^. 
Collective nouns with prefix ge are neuter®, 
and names of stuff, as SSaffer, ^oi^ and gutter^. 
With these go metals: thus, bag ®olb SDletaH^^ 
except ber 9li(fel, 3tnf, ber %omlad, Stal^P^. 
The other parts of speech, when used as nouns, 
are neuter gender ^^, so are names of towns ^^, 
and countries, districts ^^ not in 3, au, ei: 
Sie Sc^ujeij, ber @au, bie SKoIbau, SSSaDac^et^^ 

1. c!^en and lein express littleness, fondness: thus, bag 
SKiitterc^en the little mother, bag ©o^ncj^en the little son, bag 
^inblein the baby; ling oftener expresses contempt: ber 
5IRietI;Ung the hireling, ber ^SfCing the courtier, ber SBSeltUng 
the wordling. 

2. Sag 2)reiedE the triangle, ):)a& SSiereft the square, bag 
gunfedE the pentagon &c. 
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3. 2)a§ Srittel the third part, ba§ SSiertel the quarter, 
ba0 SWtttel the means. 

4. Derivatives in nig are formed from verbs and adjec- 
tives, especially from those, which have the particles Be, ge, t>cr 
prefixed; thus ba§ 95erl;d(ttti§ the relation, ba§ @eba(!^tntg the 
menlory, ba§ S3eburfnt§ the want, ba§ Scugnig the testimony 
<fec. For exceptions see note A* below. 

5. tl^um is usually affixed to personal names, and denotes 
the rank or property, belonging to the united body, while 
f(!^aft denotes the body or society itself. Thus t^a^ Slitter* 
tl^um means knighthood, while bie StitterfcJ^aft means the order 
or body of knights. Nouns in t6um are neuter: ba§ 6igen* 
tl^um the property, ba§ Stlteitl^um antiquity &c* Except ber 
Sleic^tl^um riches, and ber Si^rtl^um the error. 

6. Nouns in fal and fel are neuter: as, ba§ Sc^irffal fate, 
ba§ 2)rangfal the calamity, ^a^ SRatl^fel the riddle, bvi§ UcBer* 
bleiBjel the remainder <fec. Except bie SruBfal the trial, af- 
fliction, ber 3Se(!^fel exchange, ber ©topfel the stopper. 

8. 2)ag ©ebtrge'the range of mountains, ba§ ©erdtl^ fur- 
niture (fee. are collective nouns. For exceptions, see note B*. 

9. 5)a§ SSSaffer water, ba§ ^olj wood, \!0l^ gutter food for 
cattle (fee. are names of stuff. 

. 10. Sa§ @o(b gold, ba§ SSIei lead, ba§ 6ifen jron <fec. are 
names of metals. 

11. 2)er ^lidd the metal nickel, ber 3tn! zinc, ber Som* 
tarf pinchbeck, ber Stal^I steel, are exceptions. 

12. Infinitives: as, \^a^ (S(!^retBen writing, ba0 ?ef en. read- 
ing are neuter; and so: ba§ S3(au the blue, ba0 Sitter the 
bitter, bag SSol^l the advantage <fec. 

13. 2)ag alte 0lom ancient Rome, ba§ f^one granffurt 
beautiful Frankfort. 

14. ©urc^^a, SCmerifa, 8(fr{!a, 2(fien. 8(uftralten, Stalien, 
6gppten, Sapcrn, Sac^fen, 5^reu§en, (Scftujeben, SSelgien, 9iDr* 
iregen, ©panien, granfreit!^, Oeftreic^, 6nglanb, Seutf^Ianb, 
Stuglanb &c. are neuter. 

15. Sie Sc^tt3eij Switzerland, bie Sauft^, bie ^falj, ber 
@au a district, bie Surfei are exceptions. 
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Note A* Feminines in ni^: 

The following exceptions in m§, which belong 
to the feminine gender, in plural are strong: 
^cforgntB anxiety, darkness bte ginftemig, 
bie gaulniB, ^^crbammnife, bie ^ilbnife the wilderness, 
S5efumntcrm§ sorrow, ^ci»anbni§ condition, 
^rfpamig or savings, (5r[aubnt§ permission, 
®etrubnt| affliction, oppression ®ebrangm§, 
©efugni§ authority, ^enntnig, (Sm^jfangnig. 



tk 53cbrangni§ oppression 
bic S3ctugnt§ authority 
bic ^cfiimmenii§ sorrow 
bic IBcforgnig anxiety 
bic iBetrxibm§ affliction 
bic 53ci»cmbtm§ the state, condi- 
tion, 
bic ^mpfangmg conception 



bic Sr(aubnif3 the permission 
bic (5rfpamt§ the savings 
bic gautnife the rottenness 
bic ginftcmtB the darkness 
bic ^cnntntfe the knowledge 
bic ^crbamntni§ the condem- 
nation 
hk SBilbmfe the wilderness. 



Note B* Feminine Nouns with prefix @c. 
The feminine non-collective nouns in @e 
in fc^aft, img, l^cit, fcit mean a quality; 
and some in c, t — gesture bic ©eberbc 
(^cfc^ic^tc history, ©efa^r, ©efci^rbc, 
(^emcinbc congregation, form ©eftalt, 
@cbu(b the patience, violence Q5cx»alt, 
@cfc^n)u[ft the boil, ©cbu^r the due or fee, 
(^eburt the birth, (^mlxf^x the guarantee. 

Masculine Nouns with prefix @c. 

(^el^alt contents, ©c^orfam masculine 
©cfang, ©ebanfc thought, the gain @cn>inn, 
the smell @crud^, ©cftanf, @cfcl)nta(f, @cnu§, 
(^ef alien favour, bcr ©cbrau^ the use. 



bic ^ebcrbc the gesture 

bic Q^ibii^x the due 

bie (^eburt the birth 

tk ©cbutb the patience 

bic ©efa^r the danger 

bic ©emcittbc the congregation 

bic ©efd^ic^tc the history 

bic ©cftalt the figure 

bic ©cfc^aulft the swelling 

bic ©eacil^r the guarantee 

bic ©cnjalt the force, violence 

bcr ©ebrauc^ the use 



bcr ©cbanfc thought 
bcr ©efaUcn favour 
bcr ©el^alt contents 

ba§ (3zf)alt the salary 
bcr @c!^orfam the obedience 
bcr (55enu§ the enjoyment 
bcr @cru^ the smell 
bcr ©efang the song 
bcr ©cfc^matf the taste 
bcr (55eftanf the stench 
bcr @cttnnn the gain. 
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Lf»t •f Xoon(» in mhieh a difference •f Ciender 
sliom's a difference •f meaning. 



er 33ant) volume pi. Sinbe 
a§ Sanb ribbon : ©anber 
er Sauer peasant : Souern 
ci§ Scmer cage:33attcr 
er 33unb pact, league Sunt*' 

niffe 
a§ Sunb bundle, pL SunbeC 
er 6§cr chorus : 6§cre 
a0 6^cr choir : ©l^cre 
er Sr6e heir : @rten 
a§ (Srte inheritance : ©rtt^etre 
er ^arj the Harz forest 
as ^ar^ rosin 

er <^etbe heathen, pL ^eiben 
ie ipeibe heath : ^eiben 
er ^ut hat : ^ute 
ie ^ut guardianship no pL 
er ^aper the privateer, 

pL Saper 
ie ^aper caper : Aapem 
er Aiefer fin : Aiefer 
ie Siefer fir : ^iefern 
er Aunbe customer: Jfunben 
ie Aunbe news : 8Ra(^ric^ten 
er 2eiter leader : ?eiter 
ie ?eiter ladder : 8eitem 
ie SWar! a Prussian province 
as 9Rar! marrow 
er SiKarjc^ march, pL 9Rarf(^e 



bie SKarf (^ fen, bog : fSTCarf t^en 
ber ?9(aft mast : SKafteri 
bie SWaft fattening of animals 
ber 5Kenf(^ man, pL DKenf t^n 
ba§ SKenfd^ wench : SWenfd^ 
ber 9Jleffer measurer : 9J!effer 
ba5 SKeffer knife : SKeffer 
ber C^m for £§eim uncle 
bie £§m pipe of wine, • 

pi. Cl^me 
ber 9lei6 rice no pL 
ba§ Sid^ sprig, pL Sleifer 
ber 2(^i(b shield : 2(^Ube 
bag S^itb sign board 

pL Sc^ilber 
ber See lake : Seen 
tk See sea 

ber Sprcffe sprout pLSprrfferi 
bie Sprcffe step of a ladder, 
bie Steuer tax : Steuem 
ba§ Steuer rudder : Stuber 
ber Stift a peg crayon : Stifte 
bag Stift an ecclesiastical 

foundation, pL Stifter 
ber 2^cr fool : Sf^rren 
ba§ 2^cr gate : J^cre 
ber SSerbienft wages, no pi. 
bag SSerbienft merit, pi. 33er* 

bienfte. 
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The Weak Declension, iile f^toa^e 



The Weak Declension comprehends: 

1. All nouns ending in e whether masculine or feminine, 
except the words ber ^afe cheese, bcr Saffee coffee, ber Sll;ee 
tea, ber Stec clover, and some foreign neuter nouns. 

2. The masculine, and feminine monosyllables, given in 
two lists below, which may have originally ended in e, but 
which have lost it. 

3. All feminine words of more syllables than one, namely: 
First, derivatives in ei, f(!^aft, ung, in, I;eit, !eit; Secondly, 
foreign feminines ending in at, ton, g, i!, ie, ur, which are 
mentioned afterwards; and Thirdly, feminines in el and er 
given at the end of the weak declension. 

4. Appellatives of men derived from foreign languages, 
and known to be so by having the accent on the last syl- 
lable : e. g. W^o\6\^^, Stubent, ?)o6t &c. 

General Rules for the Weak Declension. 
In nouns in e and others feminine 

which have more syllables than one, decline 

by adding n (en) for all the cases through. 

And never modify a, 0, or u. 

In singular, feminines are not declined; 

in plural nig takes t, like other kind. 
Decline appellatives of men 
from foreign source by adding en; . 
Accent their last: Surift Surtften, 
?)04t, ©tub^nt, eop^fft, (Sop^lften. 

Some nouns have lost the final e we mention 
And still are of this weak or new declension 
Their gender's known from plural form — remember 
That names of things, if weak, acre feminine gender. 

By learning their plurals, we learn that they are weak; 
and, as all weak names of things are feminine, we can thus 
infer 'their gender. 
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List I. 

Weak Mascalines.- 

SSorfol^r, SDIenjd^cn, ^erren, ©f^riften, 
®rafcn, ^elbcn, ^rinjen, gurftcn, 
^irten, ?)faffen, ®^en!en, SWof^ren, 
Suntpen, ®eden, ^axtm, %^cten, 
SurjcJ^en au6) ®enog, ®efctten, 
ginfen, Oci^fcn, Sar, 0lcBellen. 

ber Sdr the bear bcr ®raf the count bcr D(!^S the ox 

bcr Surf(!^ the bcr ^dh the hero ber ^faff the priest 

young fellow bcr ^crr the lord, bcr ^tin^ the prince 
bcr g^rift the the gentleman royal 

Christian ber ^trt the shepherd ber SlcBctt the rebel 

ber Surft the prince bcr iuxtOfi the scamp bcr ®(]^cn! the cup- 
reigning ber 9!Kenf(!^ the man bearer 

bcr ®ed the fool the human being ber Sl^or the fool 

ber ®cn0§ the asso- bcr SKol^r the moor ber SSorfal^r the an- 

bcr ®cfell [ciate] ber 9Rarr the fool cestor, predecessor, 
the fellow workman 

Surf(!^, ^irt, ^faff are more commonly written Surf(!^e, 

^irte, ?)faffe; Q^^ or Dd^fe, ®ejell or ®cfelle. 

List n. 

Weak Feminines. 

Read across the breakj left in the line^ to show the rhyme. 
The sorts bic 3(rten, gormen, SracJ^ten^ 
Courses gal^rten, yachts bie Sac^ten, 

Sagben hunts, bie Soften posts 

©tirnctt fronts bie Soften costs^ 

©d^ulbcn debts, bie 8a[ten loads 

%m6)itn freights bic Sal^ncn roads 

duties ^flt(!^tcn, dues ®eBul^ren 

strata ®(!^id^ten, • doors bic ffi^iiren, 
Sijiarfen bounds, the traces Spuren, 

when near to towns, the fields are glurcn, 
SSaien bays and also 93uc^ten, 

®(utl^ a blaze, ravines bie Sc^Iuci^tcn, 

Pastures Sriften, meadows 3(uen, 
Writings (S^riftcn, women grauen, 
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Numbers 3^^^^"/ crowds bie S^aarcn, 

Torments Dualeit, risks ®efal;ren, 

^ettcn^, gtutl^ctt*, aSa^l election, 

Surgen, SSSel^ren^ for protection, 

Deeds bie Sl^atcn, battles (S^Ia^ten, 

Seeds bie (Saaten, Dl^nmac^t, mac^ten^, 

Guides bie guren, crafts bie Siftcn, 

Watches UI;ren, S^itcn, griften^. 

1. shapes, costumes. 2. 2)ie Soft food. 3. SSSelten \^orlds. 
4. floods. 5. S3urgen castles, SBel^ren defences. 6. 2)ie 9JJac^t 
power, pL DJJaii^te: but C^nmad^t swoon, and SSoUmaci^t full 
power, pi. Dl^nmac^ten, and SSoHmac!^ten. 7. times, respites. 

The Plural is rare in the following: 
The brood bie S3rut, the guard \)k 58a^t, 
the toll bie SWautl;, the leasQ bie ^a^i, 
the litter ©treu, the weight hk SBu^t, 
the spleen bie 9JJiIj, bie Sinf)t, bie Suc^t, 
the favour ®unft, the sight bie (Zi^t, 
the dowry bie SKitgift, gout bie ®i^t. 
caprice bie SBiHfii^r, ?)eft the pest, 
return bie SiMtii)v, Slaft the rest. 

Examples of the Weak Declension. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. ber Snabe the boy bie Snaten the boys 

Gen. beg Snaben of the boy ber Snaten of the boys 

Dat. bent SnaBen to the boy ben SnaBen to the boys 

Ace. ben Snaben the boy bie Snaben the boys. 

Nom. bie Sugenb the virtue bie Sugenben the virtues 

Gen. ber Sugenb of the virtue ber Sugcnben of the virtues 

Dat. ber Sugenb to the virtue ben Sugenben to the virtues 

Ace. bie Sugenb the virtue bie Sugenben the virtues. 

Nom. ber 9iKenj(^ the human being bie 9JJenf(!^en the human beings 
Gen. beg SD^enfd^en ber SJJenfd^en 

Dat. bent 5i)ienf^en ben 5IRenf(|en 

Ace. ben SWenjii^en bie 5iJJenfc^en. 
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Nom. bie %vau the woman bte Bremen the women 

Gen. ber %tcai of the woman ber %tancn of the women 

Dat. ber ^cm to the woman ben grauen to the women 

Ace. bie %t(m the woman bte Srcmen the women. 

Nom. bte 3nfe( the island bie 3nfeCn the islands 

Gen. ber 3niel of the island ber 3ttfeCn of the islands 

Dat. ber 3ni'e( to the island ben 3nfeCn to the islands 

Ace. bie 3nje( the island bie 3nfe(n the islands. 



List ni. 

Feminines ending in e( and er. 

These notms in e( and er have bte: 
2)ie fDruffcC^, ^umme{ hombletbee, 
bie %mfeC blackbird, quail bie 93a(^te( 
bie ^SRuf^eC shell-fish, shoulder %^]d, 
bie Sinned wrinkle, @itrge( throat, 
bie Srejel*, Semmef (weipeS Srob)^ 
bie 9ltibe(*, 2:afeC an(S^ ber Sift^, 
bie ®ahd fork, bie 2(^iiffe( dish, 
^ortoffeP, Smiehd^f SSurgel^ — roots, 
bie fDottel^ ei(^e(^ SKanbeC^^ — fruits, 
bie ^mel primrose ^afe(", SKifteH*, 
bie |)appel poplar, thistle Siftel, 
bie StDppef stubble, nettle 9^effe(, 
bie Qid^d scourge, the fetter geffel, 
Me RopJ^i leash, the hook bie 9(nge(, 
bie 2(^cmfel shovel, mangle SKangef, 
bie AurBel crank, bie Rabd cable 
bie 2)d6)]d^^, Striegel comb for stable, 
bie Srampel wool-card, ^add hackle, 
bie Suget bullet, torch bie gacfel, 
bte Spinbel distaff, reel bie ^a^pd, 
bte Si(^e( sickle, rasp bie Siaix>d, 
bie 2(^a(^te( box, bte 9^abe( needle, 
bie Zxoxamd drum, the fiddle Siebel, 
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bie aiingcl beU, the rattie JRaffel, 

bic galbel flounce, bic Srobbel tassel. 

bie S^aufel, swing, the swath bic SSSinbel, 

bic Stifcl island, shingle ©ci^inbel, 

bic ©taffet easel, fable gabcl, 

bic gormcl formula, ?)arabcl. 

Sic Stcgcl rule, the primer gifccl, 

bic Sanjcl pulpit, bible Sibcl, 

bic Drgcl organ, bic S^jiftcl, 

bic ^taufcl clause, falsetto giftcL 

Add glitter, SBimpel, ber unb bic^*, 

bic (Sportcin perquisites — a fee. 

1. The thrush. 2. cracknell. 3. small roll of white or 
wheaten bread. 4. vermicelli or balls of paste. 5. potatoe. 
6. onion. 7. root. 8. date. 9. acorn. 10. almond. 11. hazel. 
12. mistletoe. 13. pole of a carriage. 14. bcr or bic gtittcr tinsel, 
bcr or bie SBimpct pennon. 15. ©porteln is used in the plural. 

Sic 3iffcr, Setter, SRummer, gcber^ 

bic giber, gafer. Safer, ©cber^, 

bic liefer pine, the elm bie 9liifter, 

bie Slbcr vein, the nostril 9iiiftcr, 

^ bic 8cber, SBinH^cr lash of eye,- 

bic Stufter oyster, ©Ifter pie, 

bie Stmmcr Dtter, SSiper, ^'latter^, 

bie S^ultcr shoulder, SKafer, 33IattcrS 

bie ^alftcr; lurking place bie Saucr, 

bie 9Wartcr torment, mourning Stauer, 

bic goiter rack, the chamber hammer ^, 

bie Slc^)^)cr clapper, cramp bic Slammer, 

bie belter winepress, shed bic ©ci^cucr, 

t)it Sutter butter, tax bic ©teucr, 

bic 8eitcr ladder, wall bie SKauer, 

bic ©ci^lcubcr sling, duration 2)aucr, 

bie SScS)3cr^, celebration geier, 

guitar bie 3itl;cr, Dper, Scicr ^. 

1. 5)ic Siffer the cypher, bic Setter the letter, printer's type, 
bie ^Rummer the number, bic gcber the pen. 2. The fibre t)ic 
SiBer, the smaller filament bie Safer and in nature's department 
bic 3afer. 2)ic (Scber the cedar. 3. 5)ie Simmer (gold) hammer, bic 
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Dttcr otter, bic ^iptx viper, bit dlatttx the adder. 4. 2)ie SRafer 
speck generally used in the plural bie Sl^afern measles, so bie 
^(attet pock bie IB(attern small pox. 5. StuBe a room and 
5tammet a chamber without a stove, in common houses, correspond 
to Sintmer a room and ^emac^ an apartment, in wealthy 
houses 6. ^ie ^e^^er vespers. 7. bie Dper the opera, bie 
.flapper the clapper, bie Ceier the lyre. 



The Strong Declension, hit ftatfe 

SeeUttatiott. 



The Strong Declension makes the genitive case in d like 
the English possessive. Such a definition however does not 
inform the student what nouns belong to this declension, 
for he may naturally enquire what those substantives are, 
which make the genitive in 0. But when he has learned 
the monosyllables of the weak declension^ he knows that all 
others belong to the strong. The weak declension, as we 
have seen, comprehends (1) nouns in e, (2) two lists of 
monosyllables, which originally ended in e, (lists I and 11), (3) 
all feminines of more syllables than one, and (4) all forei^ 
appellatives of men having the accent on the last syllable.. 
The Strong Declension comprehends all the nouns that are 
not weak,, 

General Rales for the Strong Declension* 

The ancient strong declension comprehends 

the nouns — not weak — whose genitive like English 

ends 
in d, and dative plural ends in n^; 

Class I. it adds no more to el, en, er, Ictn, (!^en*; 

Class n. but adds to other terminations e', 
besides the 3 and n, for euphony, 
except in singular accusative, 
which always is the same as nominative^* 
Most masculines modify a, o and u. 
All feminines strong ^ but none of neuters do^^ 
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Class III. except the neuter plurals formed in er®. 
Class rV. No feminine noun inflects the singular^. 

Observations ^^. 

1. Long syllables with liquid endings may, 
in genitive and dative singular drop e; 

2. so nouns, whose last is unaccented, go, 
if one can easily pronounce them so; 

3. and datives after prepositions too 
without the article, except with ju* 

1. The Strong Declension forms the genitive singular in ^ 
and the dative plural in n ; thus $ater S3atcr« (like English /a- 
th&r's) mttm, ©c^iff @d^iffc8 (Eng. ship's) @4iffcn. 2. To the 
terminations el, en, er, lein and d^en, nothing more is added, 
besides ^ in the genitive and n in the dative plural ; 3. but in 
other words, e is added to the nominative to form the other 
cases, after which c, the regular g of the genitive and n of the 
dative plural come. 4. The accusative singular, however, is the 
same as the nominative. 5. Most masculines and 6. all femi- 
nines, when strong, modify a, o, u in the plural ; 7. but no neu- 
ter modifies these vowels, 8. except those which form the plu- 
ral by adding r after e, as $au0 ^fiufer; 2)orf S)6rfcr; S3ud^ S3u^cr; 
In these words, accordingly, the terminations of the plural are 
et, cr, crn, er. 9. Feminine nouns are not inflected in the sin- 
gular. 

10. These are more fully explained in page 24. 



Examples of the Strong Form of Declension. 

Class I. 

Nouns ending in el, en, er, lein, d^en. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom, ber SSogel the bird bie SSogel the birds 

Gen. beg Sogefe of the bird ber SSogel of the birds 

Dat. bem SSogelto the bird ben SSogeln to the birds 

Ace. ben SSogel the bird bie SSogel the birds. 

Nom. bag SDJeffer the knife bie SJleffer the knives. 

Gen. beg SKeffetg ber S!Ke[fer 

Dat. bem SKejfer ben SJleffern 

Ace. 'aoii SKeffer bie 9Ke[fcr. 
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Those which end in en do not take another n in the dative 

plural. 

Sing^ar. Plural. 

Nom. ber Snod^en the bone bic Snod^en 

Gen. beg Snod^enS of the bone ber Snoc^en 

Dat. bem ^nod^en to the bone ben ^nod^en 

Ace. ben ^ncc^en the bone bie Snoc^en. 

Decline in the same way bo^ So^d^en the little son^ ba§ 
Stnblein the baby. 

Two nouns, 9Kutter mother^ and Sod^ter daughter^ have 
this strong form in the plural, although they are feminines 
of more syllables than one. Their plurals are bie SKuttcr, 
bie Scepter, dative plural ben SRuttern, ben Scc^tcrn. 

Class II. 

Masculines and Neuters with other terminations. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. ber 93erg the mountain bte S3erv;e the mountains 
Gen. be§ 33ergc§ of the mountain ber Serv3c of the mountains 
Dat. bem 33erge to the mountain ben SSergen to the mountains 
Ace. ben 33erg the mountain bie Serge the mountains. 

Nom. bag Sd^iff the ship bie ©d^iffe the ships 

Gen. beg Sd^iffeg of the ship ber Sc^iffe of the ships 

Dat bem Sd^iffe to the ship ben ©(|iffen to the ships 

Ace. bag Sd^iff the ship bie Sd^iffe the ships. 

Class III. 

Neuters (and a few Masculines) forming the plural in er. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. bag Serf the village bie Scrfer the villages 

Gen. beg Sorfeg ber £crfer 

Dat bem Sorfe ben Scrfem 

Ace. bag S)orf bie ©orfer. 

Class rV. 

Feminines of the Strong Form. 

Nom. bie ^anb the hand bie ^anbe the hands 

Gen. ber |)anb of the hand ber ^anbe of the hands 

Dat. ber |)anb tn the hand ben |)anben to the hands 

Ace. bie ^anb the hand bie ^dnbe the hands. 
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Observations. 

Obs^ 1. When the nominative case terminates in one 
of the liquids I, m,. n, r, preceded by a long vowel, the 
e of the genitive and dative singular is generally left out ; 
thus beg Sl^ronS, bcS (Sci^toanS ; am 3irf/ »om (Stul^l. But be& 
StodeS, beg 33ette8, bem SKanne, auf bem Serge. 

Example. 

Singalar. Plural. 

Nom. ber 33aum the tree bte 33aume the mountains. 

Gen. beg SSaumeg beg 33aumg ber SSaume 

Dat. bem Saume bem SSaum ben ffiaumen 

Ace. ben Saum bte 33aume 

0b8. 2* In words of more than one syllable, whfen the 
last syllable is not the accented one, the e of the genitive 
singular is often omitted for the sake of euphony, unless the 
final consonants of the noun require the e in pronunciation. 
In such words the final e of the dative is often omitted like- 
wise: thus, beg SDIonatg, bem SKonat, of, to the month; be& 
Sunglingg, bem Sungling, of, to the young man. 

This rule applies also to compounds, for the first part 
of the word has the principal accent and the second a mi- 
nor one* Tims beg SSorl^angg; beg geiertagg, beg ^anbfci^ul^g* 

Example. 

Singular. Plural 

Nom. ber ^onig the king bk ^onige the kings 

Gen. beg Sontgg ber ^ontge 

Dat. bem SDnig(e) ben ^ontgen 

Ace. ben ^onig bie ^onige. 

Obs. 3. The euphonic e is also omitted in the dative 
singular, when the noun is preceded bv a preposition and 
at the same time is not qualified by the definite article or 
by an adjective. This is the case in phrases, as: aug ^a§ 
out of hatred; mit %Ux^ on purpose; mit ®runb with rea- 
son ; but mit gutem ®runbe with good reason. SWf however, 
is excepted: as, ju ©runbe gel^en to perish; ju^aufe fetn to 
be at home. 
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Lists of Strong Sabstantives 

showing tn Rhyme at once their Meaning^ Gender^ and 
Declension^ and grouping together words of like meaning. 

Most nouns in German are masculine; a knowledge of 
gender is therefore most easily acquired by learning the 
the exceptions, that is, the lists of feminines and neuters. 
Accordingly these are given first The order is as follows: 

Feminines forming the plural in e and modifying a, o, u. 

i forming the plural in er and modifying a, o, u. 
Neuters \ forming the plural in e and not modifying a, O; u. 



) 



Masculines 



neuters in el, en, er. i 

ending in el, en, er J 

{modifying a, o, u. 
not modifg. a, o, u. 
not containing a, o, u* 



List IV. 
Feminines of tlie Strong Dedensioni 

The plurals of the feminines strong below 
have always modified a, u and o. 
Observe that feminines with plural e 
are mostly roots with affix t or b.^ 

The anguish Slngft, the breast bie Sruft 

the plurals Stengfte, Srufte 
The power bie ^raft, delight bie 8uft 

the plurals ^rafte, ?ufte 
distress bie 9]Dt]^, the night bie 9la(i^t 

the plurals 9R6t^e, 9la^te 
the fist bie Sfluft, the might bie SKaci^t 

the plurals gaufte, SKaci^te 
the wall bie SSanb, the air bie ?uft 

the plurals SBanbe, Sufte 
the axe bie St]ct, the cleft bie kluft 

the plurals Ste;rte, ^lufte 

^ Note. The pupil may read the list on the left hand, or^ 
if he knows the meanings, learn the words on the tv^\.. 



bie Stngft, bie Sruft 
bie «raft, bie ?uft 
bie 5Rot^, bie 5na(^t 
bie Sauft, bie SIKa^t 
bie SBanb, bie ?uft 
bie St]ct, bie «luft 



4 
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the town bte ©tabt, the. guild bic 3unft 

the plural (Stabte, Sunftc 
the meeting bic Sufammenfunft 

bie 6in« Bufammen - f unfte 
the string bic (S^nur, the seam bic 9la]^t 

the plurals Sd^niirc ^aS)U 
W Sett- unb SScrfftatt compound ©tatt, 

the plurals end in ftattc 
Excuse bic StuSfCu^t, geucrSbrunft 

the plurals ^}xS)k brunftc 
the hand bic ^anh, the art bic ^unft 

the plurals ^anbc, Siinftc 
the sausage SBurft, the hide bic ^aut 

the plurals SSurfte, ^autc 
the girl bic SWagb, the bride bic S3raut 

the plurals SJlagbc, SSraute^ 
Some names of beasts, bie ^n^ the cow 

. the plural ^iil^c cows 
He Sau makes Saue common sow, 

with sportsmen (Sauen sows 
The goat bic ®ci§, the mouse bic SKauS 

the plurals ®cige, SJlaufc 
the goose bic ®an§, the louse bie 8au8 

the plurals ©anfe, 8aufc 
the nut bic 9Ru§, the fruit bic %xni^i, 

the plurals ^'Wiffc, grud^tc 
the grave bic ®ruft, the race hk 3ud^t 

the plurals ®ruftc Siic^tc 
No plural form of feminine 
in ^a[t the haste, the pain bic ^pcin 
care ^^t, the ornament bie 3ier 
the splendour ^xaS^i, the greed bic ®icr 
the shame bic <S^am, the rage bic SSut^ 
disgrace bic (B^maS), the heed bic ^uti) 
the fear bic gurc^t, the shyness ©c^cu 
the milk bic 3!llii6), the chaff bic (Spxtn 



bic ©tabt, bic 3unft 
Sufammenfunft 

bic (Z(i)nvLX, bie 
9Ra^t 

and compound 
ftatt 

and ffud^t & trunft 

bic^attb, bicSunft 

bic SBurft, bic ^aut, 

% 3Kagb, bic Sraut 

bie ^ul^ the cow 

bie <Zavi the sow 

bic @cig, bie 9Kau0 

bie ®cui6, bic 8au8 

bic 9iug, bie %xni)t 

bie ®ruft, bic 3u^t 

race, discipline 
bic ^aft, bie ?)ein 
bie ^I6)t, bic 3ter 
bic ?)rad^t, bie ®icr 
bicSd^am, bicSButl^ 
bie (ZS)ma6),'bk^vd^ 
bic gurci^t, bic ©d^cu 
bie SKild^, bic S^jrcu 
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Xist V, 
IVeaters and a few Masealines 

which form the plural in er. 
Most nouns are neuter which have plural end n, 
Thus er in plural marks their neuter gender. 
With plural cr we modify a, u and o; 
Derivatives in tl^um make plural so. 



Neuter: ©elber, ®uter, |)fanbcr, 
5Dorfcr, gelber, SEl^alcr, Sanbcr, 
^oufcr, ©^I5ffer, Stcmter, 2)ad^cr, 
©emaci^er, ^ugpitaler, Sa^er, 
io^tr, ©rabcr, gaffer, S3abcr, 



9ieftcr, ©ier, ©Idfcr, JRaber, nests, eggs, glasses, wheels. 



©^wcrbtcr, Slcgtmentcr, 33aitber, 
SBdmf cr, %u^cv, ^leib, ©etoonber, 
?iebcr, SBortcr, Sutler, Silber, 
2)en!- unb ©raBmal *maler, 

Sci^ilber, 
^51§er,3icifer, Sruramer, Sretter, 

^router, ©rafer, fionicr, ©latter, 
©efc^Ie^ter, Sfiffer, SSeiber, 

^inber, 
J£)u]^ner, Sammer, ^alber, Stinber, 
©efpenft, ©emutl^er, Slugenliber, 
SKdttler, Corner, ^aupter, ©lieber, 
®efi(^ter faces, sights ©eftd^te, 
?id^ter lights, but candles Sid^te. 
The following are of masculine 

gender: 
?ei6er, SBurmer, SSSalber, JRanber, 
SSormunb,SKanner,©etfter, ©otter 
S5fet»i^ter, ^unbsfutt *fotter. 



moneys, estates, pledges, 
villages, fields, valleys, lands, 
houses, castles, offices, roofs, 
apartments — compartments, 
holes, grains, casks, baths. 



swords, regiments, ribbons^ 
doublets, cloths, garments, 
songs, words, books, pictures, 
monuments, sign-boards, 

pieces of wood, twigs, ruins, 

boards, 
herbs, grasses, grains, leaves, 
species, peoples, wives, 

children, 
fow^ls, lambs, calves, oxen, 
spectre, minds, eye-lids, 
mouths, horns, heads, limbs. 



bodies, worms, forests, brinks, 
guardian, men, spirits, gods, 
villains, cowardly rascals. 



Small places £)erter, larger £)rte, 
for words combined in speech bie SBorte, 
bie S3dnbe volumes, bonds bie S3anbe, 
tracts of land — poetic 8anbe. 
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List VI. 
Neaters which form their Plaral in e. 

The neuter primaries below 

take e and leave a, u and o. 

But add no e to those in en, el, er: 

nor when the sense is only singular.^ 

Words meaning mass or stuff are neuter: 
as, 8eber, gett, baS ^eu, ba0 gutter. 



ha^ ©tro]^, bag Sunb 
hoL^ ?aub, bag 9D^oo« 
bag Dy^oft, ?)funb 
bag £iuart, bag @rog 
bag Su^enb, ?)aar 
bag eeibel, 9Kalter 
bag (B^cd, bag Sal^r 
bag S(§; bag Stlter 
bag atteg ?)aptcr 
bag ©rob, bag SKel^l 
bag mali, bag Sier 
bag 5!Kug, bag Del 
bag gleif^, bag ^M 
bag 9!«arf, bag 

@d^mal3, 
bag Obft the fruit 
bag ©rj, bag Salj 
bag ^irn, bag ^aar 
bag ©uter, ?uber 
bag aSerg, bag ©arn 
bag Dpfer, guber 
bag 3eug, bag S3Ie^ 
bag SBa^g, bag 8ot]^ 
bag ^arj, bag ?)ed^ 
bag ?)ult)er, ©d^rot 

' The pupil may read the list on the right hand, or, if he 
knows the meanings, learn the words on the right. * 



the straw bag Strol^, the truss bag SSunb 

the foliage 8aub, the moss tag SKoog 

the hogshead D^l^oft, pound bag ?)funb 

the quart bag £iuart, the gross bag ©rog 

the dozen 2)u^enb, pair bag ?)aar 

the pint bag Seibel, measure SJlalter 

bag Sci^od or threescore, year bag Sal^r 

the ace bag St§, the age bag Stlter 

the ream of paper, JRieg ?)apier, 

the bread bag 33rob, the meal bag SDJel^I 

the malt bag SiKalj, the beer bag Sier 

the marmalade SORug, the oil bag Oel 

the flesh bag gletf^, the blood bag Slut, 

the marrow SDJarf, the lard bag S^malj 

and when from trees bag £)b[t the fruit 
the ore bag ©rj, the salt bag ©alj 
the brain bag ^trn, the hair bag ^aar 
the udder 6uter, carrion ?uber 
the tow bag SBerg, the yarn bag ®arn 
the offering Dpfer, load bag guber 
the gear bag 3cug, the plate bag ^ki) 
the wax bag SBaci^g, the solder ?otl§ 
the resin ^ar^, the pitch bag $ed^ 
the powder ?)ul»er, shot bag (2(i^rDt 
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the water SSaffer, wet baS 9Ja§ 
the ice ba§ @i^, the gas ba§ &a&. 



bag ©offer, 9la§ 
ba$ &ii, ha^ &a&. 



To these add metals, names of towns, 
some common and some abstract nouns: 
£a§ genfter window, ®ittcr grate, 
bag ^o(fter cushion, S^cr the gate, 



the tent bag ^cit, the case S3efte(f 
the room bag Simmer/ fire bog ^euer 
the deck of ship bag Zed, SSerbect 
the oar bag Sluber, rudder Steuer 
the sail bag SegeC, ship bag S(^tff 
the weather ®etter, sea bog SKeer 
the wreck bag SBrad, the reef bog Sltff 
the brink bog Ufer, dam bog SBe^r 
the wharf bag ®erft, the bay bag ig)aff 
the boat bag S3cot, the float bag %io^ 
the roe bag fRcf), the sheep bag Sc^f 
the horse bag 9)ferb, the steed bag Slo^ 
the countenance 9(ttt(t^, leg bag SSein 
the chin bag Ainn, the knee bag Anie 
bag gerfeC farrow, pig bag Z^rmn 
the game bag 3&iih the beast bag SSie^ 
the weasel SSiq'el, wild beast S^tet 

bag 9iube( means the herd of deer 

• 

The cage bag Sauet, net bag 9le$ 
the cable %an, the rope bag Seil 
the seal bog 'Zicyi, signet |)etf(^aft 
the knife bag 9Reffer, hatchet a3ei( 
the yoke bag ^o^, the rivet 9liet 
the reed bag 'Z^Uf, the cane bag Slof)t 
the log bag Z^cit, the reed bag 9itet^ 
the flowerbed ^tt, the moor bag 5Rccr 
the hide bag %cil, the fleece bog 93(ie§ 
the boddice SKieber, pavement f>flafter 
the cross bag ^reu;^, the keep 93erlte§ 
the misery @(enb, sin bag Softer 



bog Sett, aSerfiecf 

bog SittHnet, geuer 

bag S)cd, ggerbecf 

bog JRuber, Steuer 

bog Segef, Sc^iff 

bog SBetter, 3Jleer 

bag ffiracf, bag Stiff 

bag Ufer, SBe^r 

bog SSerft, bog ig)off 

bog Soot, bog %ic^ 

bog Sle^, bog @(^af 

bog |)ferb, bog Slo§ 

bag «iitlit, ^cin 

bog &inn, bag Ante 

bog gerfel, St^wein 

bog aSilb, bag Sie^ 

bog aSiqel, SE^ier 

bog StubeC deer. 

bog Souer, ^e$ 
bog %an, bog £ei( 
bog Siegel, |)etf^aft 
SKefTer, SeiC 
ta^ 3o(^, bog 5Hiet 
bag2(^Uf,bog3lo^r 
bagS(^eit,bag3iiet^ 
bog Seet, bog SWoor 
bog %eU, bog SStte^ 
bog SWiebet, |)pafter 
bog ^reu^, SSerlie^ 
bog ®enb, Salter 



i 
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the fever gieber, poison ®tft 

the interdict SSerbot, SScrl^or 

the fief bag Sel^n, foundation ®tift 

the sieve baS Sieb, the eye (of needle) 

ba0 Del^r 
the heft baS ^eft, the piece ba0 Studt 
the feast baS geft, the meal bag SDJcl^t 
the lot bas 80D6, the fortune ®(u(f 
the kingdom Stet^, the universe bag StU 
the welfare SSol^I, the army ^eer, 
the pack ber ^ad, bag ?)a(f the mob 
salvation ^eil, desire Segel^r, 
the right bag dici)t, the praise bag idb 
the pattern SKufter, mark bag 9Kcr! 
the measure 9!Jla§, the aim bag 3tel 
the thing bag Sing, the work bag SBerl 
the wonder SSunber, play bag (Spiel 
Sllmofen charity or alms 
the sheet bag Safeit, cushion Siffcn 
bag 9Bap)7en means a coat of arms 
the sign bag 3ci(^en, knowledge SSiffcn 



bag gteber, ®tft 
33erbot, 33er^or 
bag 8e^n, bag Stlft 

bag ®ieb, bag De^r 
bag ^cft, bag (Stutf 
bag %c% bag SQRal^l 
bag 8oog, bag ©lud 
bag Sid^, bag StC 
bag SBol^l, bag^cer 
bag ^ad the mob 
bag ^eil, S3egc]§r 
bag Siei)t, bag Sob 
bag 9!«ufter, aJlcr! 
bag ma^, bag 3iel 
bag 2)ing, bag SBerf 
bag SSunber, Spiel 
Stlmofen alms 
bag Safen, Siffen 
bag aSBappen' arms 
bag 3ei(^eit, SSiffen 



bag guHen, gol^len colt, bag Seden basin, 
Some old infinitives: existence SBefen, 
bag 2eben life, Sel^agen or delight, 
SSergnugen pleasure, but ber Sd^redte'n fright. 



List VIL 
Masculines in el, er, en wliicli modify a, 0, u. 

When masculines end in c(, er and en, 
these plurals modify the vowels then 
Sletfer, ©arten, Soben, ^afen 
4)ammcr, 9ldgel, ©rdben, Oefen, 
^dmmel, SSogel, 9Kagen, ©d^nabel. 
SSdter^ Sruber, (S^toager, Stdbel, 
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Hepfd, SKdntel, Sattcl, Saben, 
^anbel quarrels, 9Ragen, 2(^dben 
Saben shatters, shops is iattn. 
Two: bie ^Icfter, ia^tt neuter, 
two are feminine: Zo^iev, SORuftcr. 

S)n 3((fer the ploughed field, ber 9Ragen the stomach, 
bcr Slpfet the apple, 



ber Soben the bottom, loft, 
ber Sntber the brother, 
ber goben the thread, 
ber @arten the garden, 
ber @raBen the ditch, 
ber i>o^tn the harbour, 
ber i>axmml the wether, mutton, 
ber i>ammn the hammer, 
ber Saben the shop, 

bie 8aben shutters, 

bie Sdben shops. 

Feminines: 
bie ^Blnttn the mother, 
bie So^er the daughter, 



ber !)ORaiige( the deficiency, 

ber Mantel the mantle, cloak, 

ber 9laBel the nayel, 

t}tr 5flagel the nail, 

ber £fen the stoTC, oven, 

ber Sattel the saddle, 

ber <Bi)a.tai the damage, 

ber Sd^naBel the beak, 

ber ®(!^ttKiger the brother in 

ber SSater the father, [law] 

ber SSogel the bird. 

Neuter: 
bad. Sager the camp, 
bad ^lofter the cloister. 



List vm. 

Masculines MonosyUables which modify 
a, and u in tlie plural. 

The masculine substantiyes in list below 
in plural modify a, u and d. 

The Plurals. 

The branch ber Stft, the tree ber Saum, Sefte, SSaume, 

the ground ber @runb, the space ber @runbe, Siaitme, 

Stattm, 

the court ber ^c^, saloon ber Saal, i£)6fe, Sale, 

the hedge ber 3<win, the pale ber 9^ai)lf 35une, f>fa^Ie, 

Note. The pupil may read the whole line across, repeating 
the plurals in the middle of each line, or, if he knows the mean- 
ings, he may learn the words on the right 
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The Plurals. 

the bush berSSufd^, the shrub berStrau^, Suf^e, (3traud^e(r), 
the sponge ber (Z^toamm, the bag bcr Sc^toamme, 

the sack ber Sadf, the button ^nopf, ©dde, Snopfe, 
the basket ^oxb, the pot berSo^jf, ^orte, £o^)fe, 

the trough ber Srog, the boat ber Sal^n, Sroge, Saline, 
the coffin Sarg, the chip ber Spal^n, Sargc, (B)pai)m, 
thQ bason SRci^jf, the pitcher ^rug, 9Rd))fe, .Sruge, 

the stable @taH, the plough ber ?)ffug, ©tattc, ^fluge, 
the market 9!«ar!t, the place ber ?)Iat, SKarfte, ?)Iate, 
the wardrobe S^ranf, the breast cloth, 

?a^, @i^ran!c, 8a^e, 

the string ber Strang, the bridle S^um, Strange, 35umc, 
the wire ber Sral^t, the hem ber Saum, 2)ral§te, Saume, 
the staff ber Stafc, the stick ber Stodf, StaBe, StSde, 
the coat ber Slodf, ber Ueberrodf, coats bie Siode, 

the hat ber ^nt, the stocking @trum))f, ^nU, ©trumpfe, 
the stalk ber ®tr.unf, the stump ber 

©tum))f, Strunfe, ©tumpfe, 

the log ber Stodf , the stem ber Stamm, Stotfe, Stamme, 
the bung ber ®)3unb, the dam ber 2)amm, ®)3unbe, Sdmme, 
the cork ber ?)fro)3f, the plug ber ?)f[D(f, ?)fro^3fe, ?)f[6(Ie, 
the chair ber Stul^l, the block ber SSlotf, Stul^Ie, Slotfe, 
the wall ber SBall, the steeple SB^u^rm, SSdlle, Jl^urme, 
the brook ber f&OL^), the storm- ber Sturm, Sa(!^e, Sturme, 
the vapour Sunft, the steam ber SattH)f, Sunfte, ©dmpfe, 
the frost ber Sroft, the cramp ber Sram)3f, grofte, Srdmpfe, 
the stream ber Strom, the river glu§, Strome, gluffe, 
the foam ber Sd^aum, the gush ber ®u§, Sc^aume, ®uffe, 
the juice ber Saft, the bog ber Sum)3f, Sdfte, Sum))fe, 
morass SKoraft, the trump ber Sntm))f. SKorafte, Srumpfe. 

Physician Strjt, the guest ber ©aft, Sterjte, ®dfte, 

the bishop Sifc^Df, ber ?)alaft, SStft^ofe, ?)alafte, 

the abbot SlBt, ber ?)a6ft the pontiff, 3te]6te, g)a6fte, 
the provost ?)rDBft, ber SSogt the bailiff, SSogte, ^rfibfte, 
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The Plurals. 

ber ^ex^o% varies plural, duke, 4)^r3C9f -SP^je, 

adviser Slat^, ber &c^ the cook, Siat^e, Scc^c, 

the ninny Srcpf, the wag ber S^alf, Src<?fe, 2(^al!e, 

the son ber Sol^n, the brat ber Salg, 5c6ne, Sdlge, 

the buck ber Sixf, the swan ber Seaman, Scrfe, Sc^wdnc, 

the stork ber Sturci^, the cock ber ^Xi^n^ Stcr^c, ^dl)ne, 

the wolf ber aBulf, the fox ber gud^^, a\>c(fc, gu^fe, 

the frog ber grofci^, the growth ber ®u(^^, grcfd^e, Suc^fc, 
the comb ber ^otnm, the head ber ^opf, Sdmme, ^cpfe, 

the tail ber Sc^wanj, the pigtail Sopf, S^mcinje, 3cpfe, 

the rump ber JRumpf, the foot ber gug, 9iuiiH?fe, gugc, 

the neck ber ^aU, the kiss ber Sug, 4>dl]e, ^uffe, 

the beard ber Sort, the tuft ber Sd^cpf, ©arte, Sd^cpfe, 

the belly Sau^, the crop ber Sropf, Sdu^e, ^rcpfe, 

the paunch ber ®anft, the gullet Sd^funb, SSdnftc, S^lunbe, 

with plural rare, the mouth ber $JJiunb, 5Wunber, SDhmbe, 

the tooth ber 3ci^n; the gut ber 2)arm, 3a^nc, (®e«) S'cirme 

the flea ber glo^, the swarm ber S6)Xoaxm, %Uf)c, 3(^ujdrmc. 

The course ber 8auf, the flight ber glug, Sdufe, gluge, 

the throw ber SSurf, procession 3ug, SBurfe, ^\i^e, 

the spring ber Sprung, the walk ber @ang, Sprunge, ©dngc, 

the blow ber @^lag, constraint ber 3^cing, Sti^ldgc, 3ttJdngc, 

the downfall Sturj, the fraction S3rud^, ©turje, Sriid^c, 

the perfume S)uft, the smell @nvL6), Sufte, ©erud^c, 
the use ber ^xau^, the end ber S^Iug, Srdu^e, Sc^luffc, 

the swing ber Sd^toung, the shot bcrSd^ug, (Sci^ttjuttgc, Sci^uffe, 

the march ber dJlax]^, the station Stanb, SJldrfc^e, ®tdnbc, 

the case, ber gcill, the firebrand Sranb, gdtte, 35rdnbe. 

in plural 9ian!, the fight ber Sampf, 9ldn!e, ^dmpfe, 
the curse ber gluci^, the cramp ber Srampf, glu^e, Srdmpfe, 

the theft ber SieBftal^l, prank ber Sci^ujan!, ftdl;le, Q^mntc, 

debauch ber JRaufd^, the drink ber Srattf, SRdufd^e, Srdnfe, 

the wish ber SSuitfd^, the push ber Stog, SBunfd^c, Stcgc, 
the feast ber Sd^maug, the dumpling 

mo^, (Sd^mdufe, RU^e, 
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the ball ber 33at(, the garland ilranj, 
the choir ber ©l^or, the dance ber Sanj, 
the tone ber Son, the sound ber ^lang, 
the dream ber Sraum, the song ber Sang, 
the tax ber Soil, the passport ^a§, 
the saying ®pxud)f the joke ber ®^3a§, 
the oath ber ®^tt>ur, the sentence ®a^, 
the purchase ^auf, the treasure ®^a^, 
@enu§ enjoyment, greeting ©rug, 
the dram ber ®(!^na))^)g, chagrin SSerbrug, 
the shove ber ®d^uB, the catch ber Sang, 
the compound nouns in Ia§ and l^ang, 
and those in brucf, and trag, and twanb, 
as, Stbbrucf, 5(u8bru(!, volume S3anb, 



The Plurals, 

SdUe, ^rcinje, 
©l^ore, Sdnje, 
£6ne, flange, 
Srdume, Sange,- 
36«e, ?)dffe, 
(Bptvi6)e, ®pd§e,. 
®(]^t»ure, ®d^e, 
Sdufe, (B6)a^e, 
©enuffe, ®ru§e,- 
OLVi(i) SSerbruffe, 
®(]^ube, Sdnge, 
Idffe, ^dnge, 
trdge, twdnbe, 
brude, SSdnbe. 



List IX. 

JIasculines with a, o and u not modified 

in the plural. 

The voweUs unchanged, when one declines 
The plural of these masculines: 



The dog ber 4>unb, the eagle Star, 

the plurals ^unbe, Stare 
the lapwing SBiebel^o^f, ber ®taar, 

the plural starlings (Staare 
the lynx ber Sucj^S, the badger ^a6)^, 

bie ?u(!^fe, in(S)\e, 2)a(]^fe 
the haddock ®Drf(!^, the salmon ia6)^, 

bie 2)Drfd^e, 8d(!^fe, ^a6)\z. 
Eel Slal, the salamander 3[RdI^ 
the anvil Slmlbog, dagger 2)oI^ 
the matter ©toff, the grain ber ©ran, 
the hoe ber ^arft, the crane ber ^ral^n, 
the dome ber 2)Dm, the building Sau 
the barricade SSer^acf, SSerl^au 
the blade ber ^alm, the turf ber £orf, 
the spar ber Spatl^, the scurf ber S^orf 



ber ^unb, ber Star 

ber SS{ebcI;D^f, ber 

Staar 
ber ^n6)^, ber 2)a(^& 

ber 2)Drf(!^, ber ia^^ 

ber Stal, ber Wold) 
ber 3lmbo§, Zol^ 
ber Stoff, ber ©ran 
ber ^arft, ber ^ral^n 
ber 2)om, ber S3au 
SSerl^dtf, SSerl^au 
ber ^alm, ber £orf 
ber ®^)at(;, ber ©(i^orf 
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the wick ber 2)o(]^t, the inch ber SoH 
the moon ber SiRonb, the pole ber ^ol 
the park ber |)arf, the hedge ber 4>ag 
the month ber SKonat, day ber Sag 
the point ber ^untt, the tact ber %o,U 
the split ber ©palt, the act ber 5(ft 
the pit ber (ZS)(n^if the shaft ber (3(!^aft 

the loss SJerluft, arrest SSerl^aft 
the girdle ®urt, degree ber ®rab 
the shoe ber ®6)u1i), the path ber 9)fab 
the cork ber ^orf, the board ber Sorb 
the corpse ber 8ei(]^nam, murder SKorb 
the arm ber Slrm, the. hoof ber 4>uf 
the breath ber ^au^, the call ber JRuf 
the pulse ber ?)ul0, the gulp ber ®(!^Iud 
success Srfolg, the print ber 5)ru(f 
the crack ber ^xa6), the sound ber Sd^ad 
when human Saut, when sudden SnaU 
the echo 9lad^* unb 35Bieberl§an, 
the goblin ^obolb, Srunfentolb 
aSefu^, aSerfu^ and one in l^olb 



ber ^616), ber Soil 
ber gjlonb, ber ?)d( 
ber ^axt, ber ^ag 
ber SWonat, Sag 
ber ?)un!t, ber Saft 
ber (Spatt, ber Sl!t 
ber (B^a^t, ber 

®(!^aft 
SSerluft, aSerl^aft 
ber ®urt, ber @rab 
ber (5(]^u]§, ber 9)fab 
ber ^orf, ber Sorb 
ber 8ei(]^nam, 9Kcrb^ 
ber 3tnn, ber ^uf 
ber ^au^, ber 3iuf 
ber ?)ute, ber ScJ^Iutf 
erfclg, ber 2)ru(f 
ber ^ra^, ber (Sd^aH 
ber Saut, ber Snail 
ber SBieberl^aH 
compounded bolb 
and \u6) and l^olb 



ber Un^olb, 4>erolb, SSielfra^, ®d^uft, ©ema^P^ 
3i»ei: Slmoalt, ^er^og jt^wanfen im plural. 



No plural with ber Siu^m renown, 
as usual with an abstract noun, 
the pay ber ®oIb, the wages Sol^n 
resentment ©roll, the scorn ber ^Df)n 
the bann ber S3ann, the right ber gug 
suspicion Strgtwol^n, lie ber ?ug 
the strand ber ©tranb, the poppy SKol^n 
the cabbage Sol^I, the clay ber Sl^on 



The following have 

no plural, 
ber ©olb, ber So^n 
ber ©roll, ber ^cl^n 
ber S3ann, ber gug 
ber StrgtDol^n, Sug 
ber ® tranb, ber SKoI^n 
ber ^c% ber Sl^on 



1. plural SD'^orbt^aten. 2. monster, herald, glutton, villain, hus- 
band. 3. ^ntoalte or ^ntvaCte attorneys, ^erjoge or ^er^bge dukes. 

8* 
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the spoil ber JRaub, deceit Setrug 
SSerbat^t suspicion, quarrel 3cinf, 
S3eba(j^t, S3ctrad^t, the thanks ber 2)anf 
the dust ber ®taub, the trash ber £anb 
SSerbru§, intelligence SSerftanb 
the dirt ber ©^mu^, the mud ber 

the death ber Stub, the grief ber ®ram 
exchange ber Sauf^, the trade ber ^ram 
advice ber JRotl^, the comfort jtroft 
the thirst ber 2)urft, the rust ber JRoft 
ber 3BaI;n, delusion, S3unb, ber ®(!^u^ 
ber ®(!^mu(f the ornament, ber ^u^ 



ber Siaub, Setrug 
SSerbat^t, ber 3cin! 
a3eba(!^t, ber 2)an! 
ber (Staub, ber £anb 
SSerbru§, SSerftanb 
ber (S^mu^, ber 

(S^Iamm 
ber Sob, ber ®ram 
ber Sauf^, ber^ram 
ber Static, ber Sroft 
ber 2)ur[t, ber Sioft 
ber 35Ba]^n, ber ©(j^uj 
ber ®(!^mud!, ber 



The plural of other substantives is sometimes used in- 
stead : thus S3unbniffe, S3ebru(f ungen, S3efugniffe, S3eloI;nungen, 
S3efummertti[fe, S3etrugereien, ©anffagungen, S^ol^tlopfe, 8obe8* 
erl^ebungen, 9lat()§»erfammlungen, 3lat]§fd^Idge, 3lu8tauj(!^ungen, 
SobegfaHe, Sroftungen, SSerftdnbniffe, Sdnfereien. 



«k 

The Mixed Declension (partly weak, partly strong). 

Class I. The plurals of the following nouns belong 
to weak declension, singulars to strong: 
ba§ Snbe — Snben, ?eib the pain, 
bafi S3ett, bag 4>emb, give plural en • 
bag 3luge — Slugen, £)I;r — bie DI;ren, 
ber Sorn, ber ©tacj^el, S^jorn — bie Sporen, 
ber Sierrat)^; Sorbeer, (Stral^I the ray, 
©euatter, aSetter, SUiaft, ber See, 

Class n. The singular varies in ber Untertl;an, 

®pa^, 33auer, 91a(]^bar, Saffer, Ungar, Sl^n. 

Class III. The plural's mostly weak in ^fau 

ber Sl^ron, ber ©tiefel, Sorft, ber 3tng, ber ®au. 
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Class IT. Some nouns decline from en, jet may 
drop n in nominalnre, and so hare e: 
^er Siu^fkBe, Q^tauh, Side, ^kmt, 
tct %nelt, &ixalbt, %uiiU, ^anfe, Same, 
ter Sc^oie — S^attn, %eU — ten gefe, ta» ^jeq, 
to S^^ftat^, teS ^ajmtt^ S^^mn^, 'B^mt^t, Sc^meq. 

Singular. 
Nam. ^0^ £^^ ifte ear bfr ^^o^ lft« j yornwe ber ^ntdt the wpaark 



Aee. bad £^|rr 



Non. ber gefi <A« rodb 
Gen. tti %tl^tv§ 

Aee. boi 8cU or Seffea 



boa @pa| or <S)^c4^ ; ttm %mdeu 
ton ^pali or ^pa$en [ ttu %usitu 
Plural: C^TCB, 0^0^, ^BBfra tbronglioiit 

Shigiilar. 



bod .{^ <A« Adorf 

ben 4)fi|cs 
bad $€!} 
Plural: ^ffS, $ei|ai, @f^aifT|en tltrooghoiit. 

List X 
3miM •r the Mixed DeHciMM: CX 1, Up m 



bcr Earner} tfttf^pom 
bei e4fm€T^i, ^ytwi 
beat 0(|ineiy 
bea ^c^mcT). 



bet 9|a tlie ancertor 
bod fUft tbe eje 
bcr 49i|Ba tbe pea- 

santf 
bfrSsm tbe thorn *^ 
bod @Rbe tlie end 
bod (Eric the inheii- 

tanee 
bcr %tix$ the forest* 
brr <9aa the distriet^ 
bcr OeMttrr the god- 

Cuther 
boi^CB^ the shirt** 
bad datncffc tiie 



brr Coffer the Cafi^t 



bad 8ds the sorrow | bod €ta(f the piece 
bfr ^diter the huirel \ bir Ctaift the pieces 
ber 9?afk the mast ! bie Stadea the 
bcr flac^bor the ' firagmentsl 

neighhoort . bcr 2:|rea the throne* 
bod €^ the ear i tcr Qag^ the Han- 
ber f)faB the pea- garkaf 

cock ' bcr Qatext^a the 
bcr &ifmeti the pain | subject 



bcr €cc the hke 



\ 



bcr 8<ttcr the coosin 



bcr B'peni the spnrff j bod fBc^ woe pain, 
bcr C^a| the spar- | bic Sd^ med. 

rowf I pL bic fSd^ 
bcr ^Udfd the sting ! bcr Satrrat^ the oma- 
bcr Ctiefd the boot* ! ment 

bcr Ctro^t the beam ; bcr ^iad the intere^ 



f Those marked f hare sometimes abo a weak form hi the 



* Those marked * hare both tbe weak and the strong forms 

in the phiral. 

ft ^ptftu. Gen: ^}ptmei or ©perad, plural C^Mrea 

** ^cmttn in the onlj form written ; bic ^cmber is freqaentlj 

heard in eommon life, SeracandjI^orBCr oceorybotnot vn^ateTtdcax^^ 
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Class IV. 
iVouns forming the Nominative in m or e. 



ber Sucj^ftabe the letter of 

the alphabet, 

ber gelfen rock or cliff, 

ber geig rock 

ber grieben peace, 

ber griebe peace, 

ber gunfen spark of fire, 

ber gunfe spark 

ber ©ebanfen thought 

ber @eban!e ijdea 



ber ©lauBe faith, 
ber ^aufen the heap, 
ber ^aufe the multitude, 
bag ^erj the heart, 
ber !Rame the name, 
ber ©amen the seed 
ber Same the seed 
ber ©(j^aben the injury 
ber ®(!^abe the injury 
ber aSiHe the will. 



It is more common to drop n the nominative case; as 
IS always done with ber ©lauBe, ber 9lame and ber SBBille. 
^^^^ S^te and ©(l^merj, are given in this list, because they 
follow more or less the same model. 



List XI. 

Noans wliich have different Plural forms 
according to tlie meaning. 



ber 33attb volume pi. Sanbe, 
baS Sctnb tie pi. Sanbe, 
bag 33anb ribbon: Sanber, 
bte San! bench: S3an!e, 
bte Sail! bank: Sanfen, 
baS ©eficj^t face: ®efi(^ter, 
bag ®efi(j^t vision: &efx6)k, 
ber Saben shutter: Sabcn, 
ber 8aben shop: Sdben^ 
bag 8anb country: 8anber 
tracts of land, poet: Sanbe [as 

9l{tber{aiibe] 



ber ©traug bouquet : ©trauge, 
ber ©traug ostrich: ©trauge, 
bte ©au dom. sow: ©Sue, 
bie ©au wild sow: ©auen, 
bag Sl^al valley: Sadler, 

poetical pi. SJ^ale, 

bag ffiort word 1 j gsorte, 
combined in speech J 

bag SBort wordl , nfr.„ . 

, . ,cr ?!• ^Sorter, 
taken by itself i 

ber 3oH inch: 3oHe, 

ber 3dH revenue: 3ottc. 
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List XIL 
Noans ased only in the plural. 



tie 33ein!(eiber or^ojen trowsert 


, bie SDtoIfen whey, 


t>te Srieffd^aften papers, 


letters 


1 bie Oidnfe intrigues. 


t){e ®infunfte revenue, 




bie <Z6)vanfcn bounds. 


t>ie ©Item parents, 




'Dit ©porteln fees. 


t>te gu§ftci^)fen footsteps. 




bie SEreber lees. 


bte ©ebruber brothers. 




bie Srummer ruins, 


t)ic ®ef(]^t»{fter brothers & sisters bte SEruppen troops, [(rare) 


t>ie ©efdKe rents. 




bie Seitlaufte occurrences 


t>te ®Iiebma§en limbs. 




tk Saften lent. 


tie ^efen yeast, 




bie gerien vacation, holidays. 


tk Soften, Unfoften expenses, 


bie Dftern Easter, 


t)te Seute people. 




bie 5^fingflen Whitsuntide, 


tie Slhfern measles. 




hk 3Bei!^na(!^ten Christmas. 




Tist XIII. 


The following ^ 


rords 


are plural in Euglisli 


• and singular 


in German. 


tie 3lfd^e ashes. 




ber 8oI;n wages. 


tog aSiltarb billiards. 




bie Sunge lungs. 


bie 33rilte spectacles, 




bie aKatljemati! mathematics, 


tcr 2)an! thanks. 




bie SDle^anif mechanics. 


bag ®emufe vegetdbles. 




bie £)^?ti! optics, <fec, 


ter $aber bickerings. 




bie JRioIe shelves for books. 


ter $afer oats. 




bie Sd^ere scissors. 


ter i^D^jfen hops, 




bag Uttfraut weeds, 


tie Saferne barracks, 




bie 3«tige tongs. 


tie Sid^tpuje snuffers, 




t)a^ 3eug tools, 


tie ?enbe loins, 




ber Sirfel pair of compasses. 
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Foreign Nouns. 

General Rales for the Gender. 

The gender of a foreign name 
remains in German still the same; 
but endings have an influence 
upon the genders, so the sense: 
most foreign nouns in d and er 
are masculine, as others were, 
ber SKunfter, %tmpd, Suder come 
from Latin neuter nouns in um. 
L, M and T (not ant or aft 2) 
are neuter, when the accent's last*; 
but names of stones, as ber £)pal, 
are masculine, as in general. 
So all from classic os and us 

are masculine: ber ^oxtitvi^K 

» 

at, ur, ion, j, ie and i! 

are feminine endings, always weak^. 

1. The words in et, et and en are as a rule masculine, the 
exceptions, whether of German or foreign origin, were given in 
the list III above, or will be given in an appendix. 

2. Nouns in ant and afl are masculine: as, ber S)tamant, ber 
^alafi &c. So are names of stones, and others: as, ber Opal. 

3. Names of things in ( (a( or aCf, t( or iQ, o( or oU) and in 
m, are neuter: as, bag SJ^etatf; tad Sofftlf ^ol& $ifto(. Names of 
things in t (at, cept, ect, ent, ert, et or ett, uit, \pt, ft, net, ut, ^t) 
are neuter : as, bad ^onfulat, bad (Element, bad ^ergament, ha^ 6iU 
let, bag Cabinet, bag Snterbift, baS ^robuct, ba« attribut &c.) 

4. Nouns derived from classical words ending in ta and a$ 
are masculine though the original words are sometimes feminine: 
thus, ber ^tp^tf^ong the diphthong, ber $orttfug the portico, ber 
3nfiin!t the instinct. 

5. Examples of these feminine endings: bie Tlci\tjiat the 
majesty, bie portion the portion, bie Swtt^prubenj, bie SKilij, bie 
^olitif, bie Dptif, bie gamilie (4 syl), bie SD^elobie (3 syl), bie 
©tatur the stature (except ber ^urpur). 
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1. Weak Deelea»i«B. 

DecHne appellatiyes of men 
from foreign source by adding en: 

fcer 2)emagcg, be§ 25einagrgeti ; 

And mascniines in gro^^ and ant, 
fcer Qactietrt, ber ©onfoncmt, 
ber 5lertj, fJConet, Acmet take en. 
although they are not names of men. 

IL iStr^Bg HeeleBsiMi. 

The foreign names of things decline, 

as strong, except the feminine; 

and names of men in ier and en 

are strong: as, Cffi^ier, f)atnm, 

as well as those in ai, at, car, 

as gcmmiffar, 9lciat, Aa)7(an, 

so SDRagtftrot, 8cgat, SRajor 

with or accented, ?Katabcr. 

Some modify, in pinral, a(: 

so terms ecclesiastical: 

Stf(^6fe, |)a^, Aorbtnae 

hit @€nera(e, @enerale. 

So «ette, ^ofcfte, 2?ogt, falafte, 

mtar, g^orol, Aanol, aRorafte, 

bog Slrfenal, bo^ Srifcnnal 

take a(e; bot bag Ao^ttaf 

makes ^opitoler, meaning pillarhead: 

in commerce, ^copitaiien is said. 

111. Jlixed HeeleBsfoa. 

The nonns in imaecented cr belong 
to weak in plural, singalars to strong: 
ber Xcctetf iEocterl, tit 2)octcren, so 
the following of mixed declension go: 
laS 3?er6, frcnom, Stattrt, Stifeft, 
ber Ziamant, Slvhin, ^xaoti, (Sffeft,^ 



4 
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?)antoffel, gjluefel, ^alm, Slraftat, 
Strifeun, Striumuir, ^rdfcct, ^onjul, ©taat, 
ber ?)apav3ei, gafan, Sm^jort, 3(fpe!ten, 
baS Sntereffe, gerien, ^anbeften, 
bag m5M mbhdn or moUlm, 
bie ®(;epa!ten, bte Stuf^jijien. 
at, tl for ale, ilc take icn 
sRegat, goffit, 5Re))tiI, JReptilien, 

1. @ffefte means effects consequences, (Sffcften effects, goods. 

IV. Noans retaining the Greek and Latin Terminations. 

The ancient singulars remain 

of nouns in ma, i§, uS and en. 

To ig and uS of nominative 

add nothing in the genitive. 

Some keep their plurals: Dmtna 

\)k ^afu8, aWobi, kmpcta: 

more frequently their plurals come 

in en, by dropping a,' ug, urn: 

as 2)Dgmen, 3lngltci§men, ©tubien, 

3tb»er]6, SlbDerttum, 3lbDerBien, 

S^ceum, SnbitJibuum, SUiufeum, 

change urn to en, and so does SuBilaum. 

But nouns in tiDum — ©ubftanttDum — give 

the plural titoc formed from ®ubftanti». 

Ancient Foreign nouns ending in § as ^afu8 case, 9Ro*. 
t>u6 mood, Sem^uS time, Srifig crisis, (5ultu8 worship, refnain 
the same throughout the singular. In the others, 3 is added 
in the genitive: as, SnbtDibuumg, OmenS. The ancient plu- 
rals are sometimes retained: as, Safu^, SUiobt, Sem^jorap 
Dmtna; but more frequently the German termination en is 
added after dropping the singular terminations a, u§, nm; 
thus 2)ogma, StngliciSmuS, ©tubium, make their plurals 2)og« 
men, StngliciSmen, ©tubien. But nouns in titoum as ®uB* 
ftantiDum, form the plural in e, as ®ubftanti»e. 
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V. NiNiBS adopted from Modem Langvoges. 

To nouns from modem source gi?e 

apostrophe in genitire 

of singular; the plural has 

the thronghont: as, \iit @cp^aS^ 

bte %cttU, bic fhibbingf, StMH, ©enieS, 



ForeigD 

Strong Declension. 

ter 9l6t the abbot, 

ber tutor the altar, 

bo^ Slrfeitai the arsenal, 

tie Sltifptjun the auspices, 

ber Stfc^cf the bishop, 

ber (^cral the choral, [sioner, 

ber ^ommiffar the commis- 

ber General the general^ 

ber Stanoil the canal, 

ber Aorbinol the cardinal, 

ber Segof the legate, 

ber !iRagiftrat the magistrate, 

ber ^ojor the major, 

ber SRotabor the matadore, 

ber SRoroft the morass, 

ber 9lciax the notary, 

ber |)cipfl the pope, 

ber 9)alafi the palace, 

ber |>rctfl the provost, 

bo^ %xxbnnai the tribunal, 

ber Sicor the vicar, 

ber Sc^ the bailiff. 

Weak Deelension. 

ber Scnfcncmt the consonant, 
ber Aomet the comet. 



ber |)(a]iet the planet, 

ber ^leru the nerve, 

ber Snotient the quotient, 

ber ^axa^apf), 

ber git^cgrcH?^, 

ber Reliant the foHo, volume, 

ber Cluabroirt. 

Mixed Declension. 

boS 2(b»erB the adverb, 
bie Slfpeften the appearances, 
ber Stamont the diamond, 
ber 2)octcr the doctor, 
boS Smegma the dogma, 
bie ©ffectcn the effects, [tracts, 
bie S^e^often marriage con- 
ber Sofan the pheasant, 
bie gerien the holidays, 
ba§ goffil the fossil, 
ber Smport the import, 
bol Snbioibuum individual, 
ba§ Swfeft the insect, 
bag Sntereffe the interest, 
ber Sutoel the jewel, 
ber Aonful the consul, 
ba§ S^cenm the lyceum, 
boS 39loBe( piece of fnmitns^^ 
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bag SKufeum the museum, 
ber SUiuSfel the muscle, 
ber Dfpsier the officer, 
ber ?)antoffel the slipper, 
baS ^ronom the pronoun, 
ber ^rafeft the prefect, 
ber 9)falm the psalm, 
ba0 JRegal pi. the regalia, 
ba§ Sielftii the reptile. 



ber Stnhin the ruby, 
ber ®taat the state, 
bag Statut the statute, 
bag ©tubium the study, 
ber Sraftat the treatise, 
ber Srongport the transport, 
ber Sribun the tribune, 
ber Srtumtoir the triumvir, 
bag SSerb the verb. 



Declenskm of Proper Names. 

A proper name a^ds g in genitive, 
unless the final sound of nominative 
be g already, or. the feminine e; 
we then add eng for genitive, and say 
So^)]^teng 33ruber, gri^eng 33u(i&, and when 
the nominative is e, give dative en; 
or use the article to show the case, 
or Don especially with a name of place, 
when such already ends in 3 or g: 
beg ^dnxi^, Don 9)artg, beg*®oaateg. 
When some appellative precedes the person, thing, 
inflect the word that's next the governing: 
ber Sl^rott beg ^aiferg Sart, but Saifer ^arl'g SEl^ron, 
bag 33ud^ beg armen ^einrtd^ but beg Sorb SS^ron. ^ 
When title follows, each declines: 
as, Sarl'g beg ®ro§en Charlemagne's. 
1 The English titles Earl and Lord are not inflected. 



Examples. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



Subtwig Lewis 
gubtoigg or beg Subwtg 
?ubtoig or bem 8ubtt)ig 
8ubU)ig or ben ?ubwtg. 

Suife Louisa 
Suifeng or ber ?utfe 
?uifen or ber 8uife 
Sutfe or tit Suife 



%t\% Frederick 
gri^eng or beg %t{% 
%t\% or bem Srife 
%x\% or ben gri^. 

©Dcrateg 

beg ©ocrateg 

mit ©ocrateg or bem ©ocrateg 

©ocrateg 01; ben Soaateg. 
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« 

Nom. Raxl ber @rcge, Charles the great, Charlemagne 
Gen. SarFS beg ®ro§en, of Charlemagne 
Dat Sari bem @ro§en, to Charlemagne 
Ace. Sari ben ©rogen, Charlemagne. 



Adjectives, @tgeitfi|iiftst00rter. 

Adjectives are words used to qualify suhstantives. They 
are used either attributively (fceifugenb) or predicatively (auS* 
fagenb). 

In the sentence mi/ friend is good^ good is the predicate; 
in the sentence my good friend^ good is an attribute. 

When an adjective is used as the predicate, it is not 
declined in German; when it is an attribute, it follows both 
the weak and the strong forms of declension. 

I. Adjectives used attributively, and not preceded by an 
inflected article- or pronoun, are declined lil^e 

tlie definite article. 

Masculine. Femiuine. Neater. All geuders. 

Sing. Nom. guter gute guteg Plural gute 

Gen. guteg gflter guteS guter 

Dat. gutem guter gutem guten 

Ace. guten gute guteS gute. 

In this manner is declined: 
rotifer SBcin, rotl^en SBeincS, rotl^em SBeine, rotl^en SBein: 
reifc grud^t, reifer grud^t, reifer grud^t, reife gru^t; 
toci§e§ 35rob, \Dt\%m S3robcg, ujeigem S3robe, toetgeg S3rob; 
rcit^c SWanner, reid^er SJBdnner, reid^en SKarniern, xtxi^t SRduner. 
English: red wine, ripe fruit, white bread, rich men. 

IL An adjective preceded b^' the definite article, 

or by biefer this, jener that, or any other pronoun or inde- 
finite numeral, which has the same terminations as these, 
takes e in the nominative sing, and en in the other cases 
•ingnlar and plural, and is like a weak majtAniiuft noun 
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in e, except in the ace. sing., fern, and nent., which are 
always like the nominative. 

Sing. Masc. Fern. Neuter. 

Norn, ber gute 9Kann bie gute grau baS gute ^Inb 

Gen. beS guten SUianneg ber guten grau beS guten Sinbcft 

Dat. bem guten SiRannc ber guten grau bem guten ^inbe 

Ace. ben guten SUiann. bie gute grau. bag gute Sinb» 

Plural for all genders. 

Nom. bie guten SORdnner grauen Sinber 
Gen. ber guten SUidnner grauen Sinber 
Dat. ben guten SWdnnern grauen ^inbern 
Ace. bie guten SUidnner grauen ^inber. 

In the same way are declined: 

N. jeber l^ol^e 93erg ujetd^e groge ©tabt manci^eg fcj^one S3ilb 
every high hill, which large town, many a fine picture, 
G. j[ebe§ ]§c^en 33erge8, t»e^er grD§en man^e^ \6)bmn 

©tabt, ©ilbeg, 

D. Jebem l^ol^en Serge, ml6)n gro§en mancj^em f(^6nen 

(Stabt, aSilbe, 

A. jeben l^ol^en 33erg, xcd^e groge (Stabt, manci^eS fc^^one S3ilb* 

^dd)f fot^ and man^ are sometimes used before ad- 
jectives, . without being inflected, to express surprise or ad- 
miration. In this case the adjective has the inflections: as, 
ml^ groger ©tann what a great man, fol^ fd^oneS SBctter 
such charming weather, maxiS) fd^oneS S3tlb many a fine pic- 
ture. Most authors likewise omit the n in the nom. and 
ace. pi. after m\6)e, fol^ and the indefinite numerals (einige^ 
ctliS)t, man^e, mel^rere, feine, anbere, toiele, mentg, not atte). 
Thus, einige gute SIKenf^en, but alle guten SUlenfci^en. 

An Adjective preceded by the Indefinite Article 

takes, in the nom. and ace. sing., the inflections er and 
t$, which are wanting in the article. When an adjective 
is preceded by the indefinite article ein, by !ein wo, or by 
one of the possessive adjectives mein my, bein thj/y fein his 
her its J unfer owr, euer your^ \^x their, which want inflections 
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in the nom. sing., masc. & neut. and in the ace. neut., then 
in these parts characteristic terminations are given to the 
adjective, and in the other parts, the adjective has the same 
weak terminations, as when declined with the definite article. 

Singular. 

Nom. mein guter SUiann, meine gute §rau, mein guteg Sinb 
Gen. meineg guten SUianneg, meiner guten grau, meineg guten ilinbe^^ 
Dat. meinem guten SiRanne, meiner guten Srau, meinem guten ^inbe- 
Acc. mcijien guten SiRann, meine gute grau, mein guteS Rinh. 

Plural. 

Nom. meine guten SKanner, grauen, ^inber 

Gen. meiner guten SIKanner, grauen, ^inber 

Dat. metnen guten SIKdnnern, grauen, .Sinbern 

Ace. meine guten SiRanner, grauen, ^inber. 

When two or more adjectives follow one another quali- 
fying the same noim, they may be declined in the same way; 
or when the first has the strong terminations, the recur- 
rence of s, r and m in the gen. and dat. may be avoided 
by changing these into the weak n in the following a4jec- 
tives. Thus we say, etn JRod »on gutem, feinen SEud^e. The 
recurrence of § is most objectionable, and should be avoided : 
thus, ber SSBertl^ feineS, ftarfen tlauen SEut^eg, the value of 
fine, stout, blue cloth. 

To avoid ^he recurrence of §, many writers change 8 in 
the genitive of the adjective into n, although there be only 
one adjective: thus, fu§en 35Beine0, for'fu§eg SBeineS; even in 
in adverbial expressions: as, guten SKut^eS. 

When an adjective is preceded by two pronouns then 
both of these pronouns have their full inflections : as, biefer 
mein ©ol^n, baS ^m^ biefeS meineS guten Sol^neS. Seber and 
former coming after ein are declined like adjectives: Sebem 
or einem Seben baS ©einige gefeen, to give every one his 
share or his due. 

An adjective coming after a personal pronoun has the 
weak form except in the nom. sing.: as, i^ armer SRann^ 
btr armen SKanne, fit^ armen SUlann, t»ir armen SKanncr (fee. 
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* • 

Adjectives ending in el, en, er lose the e of el, en, er, 
when they receive another syllable by inflection. Thus we 
say ber eble 3!Kann, ein ebner SSeg instead of ebele and efcener. 
When, ^owever, the syllable en is added to those ending 
in el and er, it is usually the e of the inflection, that is 
dropped, especially when the definite article precedes: thus 
be6 ebeln SKanneS, beg tapfern (Solbaten. In the declension 
of unfer and euer, we may omit either the e of the pronoun 
or the e of the termination, except the termination be e or 
er, when the pronounciation requires that the e of the ter- 
mination should be retained. Thus we may say unferS or 
unfreg, unferm or unfrem, unfern or unfren. For unfere, euere, 
unferer, euerer, we can only use unfre, eure, unfrer, eurer. 

Adjectives used substantively retain their peculiar de- 
clension as adjectives: 

Nom. ber ©elel^rte ein 2)eutf(]^er bie QHtc baS &(^6ne 

the scholar a German the old woman the beautifal 

Gen. beg ®elel;rten eineg 2)eutf(]^en b^r 2(lten beS ®(!^6nen 
Dat. bem ©elel^rten etnem Seutfci^en ber 3tlten bem ©(J^Cncn 
Ace. ben ©elel^rten einen 5)eutf(!^en bie 9(lte bag ©d^one. 

PI. bie ©elel^rten, bie 3tlten, bie Sd^onen. 

In the same way are declined ber grembe, ein Srember 
ber Steifenbe, etn Sieifenber &c. 



The Comparison of Adjectives, 
®tetgeiritttg bet @igettfi|aftgtiioirteir« 

The comparative is formed by- adding the termination er, 
and the superlative by adding eft to the positive. Both 
forms follow the regular rules of declension as adjectives. 
?aut loud, lauter louder, lauteft loudest, ber lautefte, 
breit wide, breiter wider, Ibreiteft widest ber breitefte, 
iu§ sweet, fuger sweeter, fugeft sweetest ber fugefte. 
Comparatives like other adjectives are not declined, when 
they are used as predicates; as 2)ie SSirne ift fuger afe ber 
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tlpfef, the pear is sweeter than the apple. When the super- 
lative is used as predicate and has not got the definite ar- 
ticle before it in English, it is expressed by am (for an 
tern) with the dative. Thus, fccr 3Seg ift am brciicfUn, the 
way is broadest. Siefet 2onnerf(^(ag war am (autcften, this 
clap of thunder was loudest. 3ene Sintc ift am fu^eften, 
that pear is sweetest. 

The vowel c of the superlative termination eft is usually 
dropped, unless the adjective ends in t or b or in a sibilant 
sound (f, id>f ^ or ^), when the pronunciation requires that 
it be retained. The superlative of grc§, however, drops it, 
likewise participles terminating in enb or et. 

]d)cn beautiful, fc^oner, ber f(^cnftc and am fc^onften, 
njd§ white, xoei^exr ber ttjei^efte and am tijei^eften. 

Adjectives ending in the unaccented ci, en and er gene- 
rally lose the e before (, n and r in the comparative: as, 
ebel noble eb(er; cbcn flat cbner; Htter bitter Httrer. But ber 
ebelfte, ber etenfte, ber Htterffe follow the regular form. 

List of Adjeetives wbicb modify a, o and u in the 
Comparative and 8aperiative. 

Comparatives which come below 

have modified a, n and c: 

Snng, junger young; alt, alter old; 

f(^arf, f(^arfer, sharp; fait, falter cold, 

Iran! franfer sick; arm, armer, armft, 

rot^, rotter red; loarm, n^drmer, roatmh; 

ft^wac^, id)tDad)ct weak; ftarf, ftorfer strong; 

fnr^, fur^er short; (ang (anger long; 

bnmm bummer; !(ng is clever smart, 

f(^ix)ar^, fc^ioar^ black; and hard is §art; 

f)c6^, i)ci)n, ^c(^ft, am ^cc^ften, high 

and na^e, na^er, na^ft, is nigh 

grcb grofcer, coarse; grc§, grc§er, grogt; 

arg, arger, argft, bad, worse, and worst. 
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Both forms are found with fd^mal and b(a§, 
with frumm and fromm, gefunb and nag. 
alt old fran! sick 

m 

arg evil frumm crooked, frummer, 

arm poor furj short [frummer 

bumm dull, stupid lang long 

fromm pious nal;c, ndl^er, nad^ft near 

groB rude rctl^ red 

grog, gr5§er, grcgt great f(!^arf sharp 

^oS), ^cif)tx, I;^ft high, ftj^mal small 

l^art hard ft^toarj black 

jung young ]^xoaS) weak 

fait cold ftarf strong 

flug clever ujarm warm. 

List oi Adjectives wliich do not modify a, o, u in tlie 

Comparative and Superlative. 

Comparing these that follow, you 
must leave unchanged a, o & u, 
flat level flad^, flat low is piatt, 
jart tender, — satisfied is fatt, 
lag weary, tired or faint is matt, 
f^lanf, ftj^lanfer slender, round is runb, 
variegated speckled tunt, 
ftumm, ftummer dumb, and lame is lal;m, 
fanft soft or gentle, tame is jal^m, 
rude, clumsy ^3(um^, and blunt is ftumpf, 
[tolj, ftotjer proud, damp bumpftg, bumpf, 
Wog bare, nadCt naked, true is xoai)v; 
I;olb favourable, clear is f(ar, 
fat6 pale or yellow, raw is rol^, 
brat) brave or honest, cheerful frol;, 
farg, farger stingy, bare is fal^l, 
morfd^ brittle rotten, fallow fat;l, 
f(3^roff, fd^roffer rugged, full is tooH, 
xa\(i) rafd^er rapid, mad is toll, 
ftarr, [tarrer rigid, tight is [traff. 
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loose lofe, (ofer, slack is f^faff, 
!na;)p, fnapper scanty, tasteless fabe, 
^Df)l \)of)kx hollow, straight gerabe. 

Those which are formed by the addition of a syllable 
ig, jam &c. and monosyllables, which have the diphthong 
aa, remain unaltered, thus: 

f(]^ulbig, f(]^ulbiger, ber ftj^ulbigfte, 

raut;, raul;er, ber rau^efte. 

The following form their Comparative and Superlative 

irreg^olarly : 

gut good, beffer better, ber Befte the best; 
f)C(!^ higli, X)df)n higher, ber ^^\tt the highest, 
na^e near, nailer nearer, ber na(!^[te the nearest, 
»ie( much, me^r more, ber meifte the most (rarely met;rfte), 
minber less, b^ minbefte the least 
The length of the adjectives does not, as in English, af- 
fect their comparison. Long adjectives affix the usual ter- 
minations: 

angemeffen adapted, angemeffener, ber angemeffenfte, 
ungel^orfam disobedient, unget;orfamer, ber ungel^orfamfte* 

The form with mel^t is used for the comparative, when 
two different qualities of the same object are compared. @r 
ift mel^r flug aU red^tft^affen he is more prudent than ho- 
nest. The forms mel^r and am metften are used with those 
adjectives, which can serve only as predicates and which are 
thus never inflected; these are: 
bereit ready gewdrtig aware notl; needful 

feinb hostile gram adverse nu^e useful 

gar cooked ]^aH;aft in posses- quitt rid of 

cingebenf mindful [sion of f^ufb guilty 

gauge unb gebe cur- irre astray t^eil^aft participa- 

[rent funb known - [ting 

gctroft confident leib distressing »er(u[tig having for- 

feited. 
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When most is used in an absolute sense, it is never 
translated by the superlative^ In this sense it is expressed 
by the adverbs l^od^ft most and augcrft extremely. 68 ift 
eine I;6c^[t toic^tige Sad^e, it is a most important affair. 6r 
tijar etn \)^6^\i geM;rter SWann, he was a most learned man. 

Decline as examples of the three forms of declension: 
grogerer ©etwinn greater gain, 
t»ei§ere SS>clIe whiter wool, 
wdrmereg Si^affer warmer water, 
ber fc^onere ©arten the more beautiful garden, ber j^cnfte 

©arten, 
bie Beffere 3BeigI;ett the better wisdom, bie Befte SBei^l^ett, 
ba^ furjere ®tu(f the shorter piece, bag furjefte ©tudC, 
ein tdngerer Sag a longer day and unfer langfter Sag, 
meine jungere (Sd^toefter my younger sister, 3t)re jungfte 

(Sd^toefter, 
fein ftdrfereg ^ferb no stronger horse, unfer ftdrffteg ?)ferb. 



Pronouns, gitttoSrtet. 



Pronouns (Surtoorter) are so called, because they are used 
for nouns. 

They are divided into six classes: 

1. Personal Pronouns (bie ^^erfonUd^eir SurtuSrter), 

2. Possessive Pronouns (bte bcft^angeigenben Surujorter), 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns (bie l^imoeifenben gurioSrter)^ 

4. Eelative Pronouns (bie jurudCbejiel^enbett gurttjorter), 

5. Interrogative Pronouns (bie fragenben gurtijorter), 

6. Indefinite Pronouns (bie unfeeftimmten gurt»6rter). 

Personal Pronouns. 

The three personal pronouns express 1) the person 
speaking, 2) the person spoken to, or 3) the person spoken 
of (bie rebenbe, bie angerebete ober bie berebete ^erfon; bie 
fpre(|enbe, bie angefprod^ene ober bie befproc^ene ?)er{ott)* 
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First Person. 
"Singular. Plural. 

Norn, i^, I J»ir, we 

Oen. meiner, of me unjer, of us 

Dat mtr, to me un0, to us 

Ace. mi^, me ung, us. 

Second Person. 

Nom. bu, tiiou tl;r, you 

Oeu. beiner, of thee / euer, of you 

Dat. bir, to thee eud^, to you 

Ace* bid^, thee cni), you. 

Third Person. Plural for all 

genders. 

Nom'. er he fte she c6 it 1? fie they ti 

Oen. feiner of him il;rer ofher feincr of it *^i^rer of them ^g 

Dat. il;m to him xijx to her il;m to it fxi) i^nen to them fi^ 

Ace. i§n him fte her c§ it fic^ fie them fx6) 

The genitives mein, bein, fein, it;r are obsolete forms. 
SSegen, l^alBen, um — toiHen, on the account of, for the sake 
of, governing the genitive, coalesce with meiner, beiner &c. 
which become meinet, bcinet, feinet, il^ret, unjert, cuert: thus 
itm nteinetujiKen for my sake, unfertujegen on our account. 

In the first and second persons, the personal pronouns 
have no special form, when they are reflective — that is 
— when the subject of the action is also the object of it: 
I praise myself, \6) lobe mid) ; bu e^reft h\6), thou -honourest 
thyself. The sense may also be reciprocal, that is, the subject 
and object may be mutually active and passive. Thus wiv 
iinterftu^en un0 may mean we support one another^ or it may 
have the reflective sense we support ourselves. In the third 
person, however, the reflective or reciprocal signification is 
pointed out by a peculiar form of the dative and accusative, 
cases, namely fx6)* He dresses himself, er fleibet fi(!^. SSBie 
fcefittben ©te Sid^? How do you find yourself? How do 
you do? 

When it is not clear whether the pronoun is re^'^^Mvq^ 
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or reciprocal, the word etnanbcr is either used alone in- 
stead of the reciprocal pronoun, or is added after it. Sie 
Derftel^en fic^ einanber or ®ie toerftel^en ftc^, they understand 
one another or agree. SBir umarmten unS or xoiv umarmten 
einanber, we embraced each other. 2)ie Sc^iffe ftiegen an 
einanber, the ships struck against each other. 6inanber is" 
not declined, but in the genitive it may be separated into 
its simple elements. Sraget (Siner beg SCnbern 2aften, bear 
ye one another's burdens. 

@Selifi or felbet in German has not this reflective sense, 
but it joined to personal pronouns and substantives (like 
the Latin ipse) to give them emphasis. It is not declined* 
®ie r;aten eg jelbft gejagt, you said it yourself. Sd^ l^abe e^ 
felBft gejel^en, I saw it myself. 2)er SWann felbft, the man 
himself. When felBft is before a noun, it means even. Even 
his enemies esteemed him, felbft jeine geinbe a^kUn tr;n. 

In addressing one another, the Germans make use o 
the third person plural, unless they address members of 
their own family or very intimate friends, whom they have 
known from childhood, or the supreme Being, when they use 
the second person sing Zn. The third person singular was 
formerly used in addressing inferiors, but this mode of ad- 
dress should be avoided as disrespectful, and as being now 
uncommon. The second person plural is used by persons of 
the lower classes, in addressing each other, or by others 
when addressing them. 

In addressing a person in writing, we always spell .the 
pronoun representing him, whether personal or possessive, with 
a capital. Sd^ banfe 35ir or i6) banfe Sl^nen, I thank you* 
®(|icfen Sie Sr;ren 2)iener, send your servant. 

The neuter ed is often used in an indefinite way to in- 
troduce the subject, and in this way is joined to all genders 
and numbers. @g ift meine SWutter, it is my mother. 6^ 
ftnb He gru^te Sl^reg Sibling, it is the fruits of your doing. 
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@S finb ©ngldnber, they are Englishmen, ffler ftnb fie? who 
axe they? 66 fmb meine (S(!^ujeftern, meine 33ruber. (See 
below, bieg, baS.) 

If, however, the person has been already the subject of 
discourse, the pronoun agrees with it: tuir l^aben uuferen Ol^eim 
gefel^en; er (ft in bem ©arten, we have seen uncle; he is in 
the garden. @3 has often the sense of there in English. @d 
fotgten uiele, there followed many. S6 t»an!ten cjanje 3ieg(' 
mcnter, whole regiments wavered. @g jogen bret 33urfd^e too^I 
ufccr ben JR^ein. 



Poss. Pronouns. 

mein -. my 
thy 
his 
her 
its 
our 
your 
their 



beitt 

fein 

if;r 

fein 

linfer 

euer 

ir;r 



The Possessive Pronouns. 

Disjunctive 

meiner beil meine 

beiner ber beine 

jeiner ber feine 

il;rer ber if;re 

jeiner ber jeine 

unfrer ber unfre 

eurer ber eure 

i(;rer ber i^re 



Forms. 

ber meinige 

ber beinige 

ber feintge 

ber il;rige 

ber feintge 

ber unfrige 

ber eurige 

ber il;rige 



mine 

thine 

his 

hers 

its 

ours 

yours 

theirs 



The possessive pronouns mein, bein (fee. are declined like 
the indefinite article ein, when they go with a noun, as: 
SReine geber ift auf 3I;rem Sifc^e, my pen is on your table. 
But if they stand alone, without the noun to which they re- 
fer, they are said to be disjunctive, and in this position they 
assume one of the three forms indicated in the above table. 
SKetn ^ut ift fd^toarg, beiner ift toeig. My hat is black, yours 
(disjunctive) is white. 3^ I;afee mein SWeffer »er(oren, geben 
©ie mir bag St^rige. I have lost my knife, give me yours. 
ydmm baS meine, take mine. 3(^ brautj^e ba6 meinige ni^/, 
I do not want mine. 

These three forms are all of common occurrence. 

When the possessive pronouns are used as predi- 
cates, they are not declined, unless they be emphatic, whA\^ 



'A. 



I 



Nona. 


bcr 


bie 


Gen. 


be^ or 


ber or 




beffcn 


beren 


Dat. 


bem 


ber 


Acc» 


ben 


bie 
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they assume one of the disjunctive forms, e. g. ©iefer ^ut 
tft mein, this hat is mine. But biefer ^ut ift meiner (or ber 
meine) nid^t beincr, this hat is mine not thine. 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

The simple demonstrative pronouns are biefer, biefe, biefeg 
this; jener, jene, jene^ that; and ber, bie, ba^. They are called 
demonstrative (I;intueifenb) because they point to the thing 
spoken of. • 

©iefer and jener are declined regularly as adjectives; the 

demonstrative ber is thus declined: 

Sing. Masc. Fem. Neut. Plural 

ba^ bie 

be§ or ber 

beffen beren or bercr 

bem ben or bencn 

bag iiic 

2)er, when a demonstrative pronoun, has the full accent, 
while the article ber is unaccented. Sc^ crinnere m\(S) bfe 
Umftanbe^, means, I remember that circumstance, or I re- 
member the circumstance, according as beg is pronounced 
with the full accent or not. 

2)iefer, jener and ber may be used substantively: biefer 
this one, jener that one, ber that one or he. When ber is 
used in this way as a substantive pronoun, its genitive sin- 
gular is beffen, beren, beffen, and its gen. pi. beren or berer, the 
latter (berer) being used when it has a relative sentence fol- 
lowing and dependent on it. S(!^ erinnere mi(!^ beffen, I re- 
member him. Se^D fag' mir bag 6nbc bercr, \ik uon Stroja 
M;rten, now tell me the end of those, who returned from 
Troy. 2)er ift ein Strjt, that is a physician. 2)er gepel mir 
mi)t, he did not please me. In translating it, pronounce 

the third personal pronoun emphatically. 5)er mu§ eg fetn, 

» 

he it must be. 

• 

The neuter biefeg and the demonstrative ba§ are often 
used in an indefinite way, like eg, to introduce the subject 
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of a sentence. In this sense biefe^ is nsoally contracted into 
fcie§. 5)ic§ ift einc tt?icbtige 'SadiCf this is very important 
business. Sa§ ift ber ^unb, that is the dog. Sa^ ift beio 
Aaifer^ S^anh unb Siegel, that is the emperor's hand and seal. 
5)a§ ift ber §afl, that is the case. When nsed with the 
personal pronouns, He^ and ta^ may precede the veri) to be 
but c§ must follow it. We can say ta^ tin idj, ta^ finb trir; 
but we must say 16^ tin cis, 2ie fmb c§; it is I, it is you. 

The Compound demonstrative pronouns are 
bcrjenige tAafy always followed by the relative welc^er or ber, 
berfelte the same, used alone, or followed generally by ber. 

2)erjenige and berfelte, or berfeltige are decHned throughout, 
as if each were two words, the first of them the definite 
article and the second an adjective of the weak form. 

In the following cases, ber or one of the compound de- 
monstratives must be used instead of biefer, jener, or the 
third personal pronoun. 

1. When he, that or those mean stieh, as or that sort of 
persons or things, which is denoted by a relative sentence 
coming after, we must not translate by er or by jener, but 
by berjcnige (or else by ber or fcl(^er); I value those who 
speak the truth, i(^ ai!^U biejenigen, tijelc^e bie ^a^r^eit re* 
beiu Fortune helps them who help themselves t^a^ &iud 
t^iift benen, bic fi(^ feftft ^elfen. That sort of ships which 
are now built, fdc^e Sc^iffe, bie je^t getaut werben. Such as 
are poor, tiejenigen or fc((!^e, welc^ (or bie) arm ftnb. 

On the other hand, biefer or jener point out the person 
or thing spoken of apart from any relative phrase. Sener, ber 
tort in bem ©arten fpajiert, ift mein greunb, that man (there), 
who is walking there in the garden, is my friend. 

2. When the third personal pronoun represents an in- 
animate object, its genitive and dative are not'feiner and 
i()m, but beffen and bem,, or beffeften and bemfelten, 6r tot 
rair ^tin an, ater x6^ tebarf beffen nit^t, he offered me wine 
bat I do not require it. 
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When the pronoun representing an inanimate object 
follows a preposition governing the dative or the accusative, 
it becomes 'i)a (or bar before a vowel), and coalesces with 
the preposition. Sd^ I)aBe eine Seber, ater i(i) !ann mit ber* 
jelBen or bamit nic^t fc^reiten, I have a pen, but I cannot 
write with it. When such words are first and emphatic, ka 
has the accent. 35di)cn wiU id^ m<IS)t e[fen, of that I will not 
eat. Sdju tat\)c i^S), I advise to that. If however the word 
be in the middle or at the end, the accent is put on the 
second syllable: @r wiU ni(!^t bafur hqaljkn, -If the pro- 
noun has a relative clause following it, we must not use 
this combined form. 3c^ twerbe nic^t toon bem (n(ft bauon) 
effen t»a§ 2)u Bringft, I shall not eat of that which thou 
bringest. 3c^ ratine nic^t ju bem (not baju), toaS cr Dorfd^tdgt* 

With prepositions, that govern the genitive, ba does not 
coalesce. Sro^ beffen, in spite of that. Statt bercr. A sort 
of compound, however, is formed with beg, in the case of 
beptwegen, be§f;a(]6, on that account, and beggleic^en likewise. 
Pronouns representing persons do not coalesce with prepo- 
sitions; we must say Dcn 'H)m, not batoon, of him. 

3. An ambiguity sometimes arises in the use of the third 
personal pronoun, making it uncertain in English whether 
we mean the subject of the sentence or some other word 
following it. Thus, in the sentence WHUam travelled with 
his cousin and his son^ it does not appear whether it was 
William's son or his cousin's, with whom he travelled. This 
is obviated in German, by using beffen (like the Latin e;us) 
for the genitive and berfelbe for any of the cases, when we 
mean any object or noun belonging to the predicate, and 
feiner, il^rer, when we mean the subject. SBill^efm reifetc mit 
feinem Setter unb beffen Sot^ne or bem So^e beffelfcen, he 
travelled with his cousin's son. SiJiit feinem (2oI;ne would 
mean that it was his own (William's) son. Sie f|)ra^ toon 
SI;rer Stod^kr unb cx^aljik toon 'i^cn Seiben berfelkn, she spoke 
of her daughter and told of her (that is, her daughter's) 
sufferings. 2)er SSatcr fc^rielj feinem Scl)ne, berfelte muffe mH) 
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?0ttbon reifen, the father wrote to his son, that he (his son) 
should go to London. SRofanb ritt l^interm 2>ater ^cr mit 
bcffen 2^}ecr unb Sc^ilbe. (Uhland.) 

4. Serfelbe is sometimes used also for the third perso- 
nal pronoun to avoid repeating the same word. Se6alb Slavic 
3^rc 5]5iutter iai), fragtc fie biefcIBc (instead of fragte pe ftc), 
as soon as Mary saw her mother, she asked her. 

The same, Zex]c\bc like ber, may be followed by a 
relative sentence or not. ^Terfelte is more frequently fol- 
lowed by the relative ber, than by iretc^cr. £crje(6c 50^ann, 
ber bci§ ©efe^ ga6, jpric^t and) ba^ Urt^cif, the same man, 
who gave the law, pronounces also the judgment. 

Such a sentence, as Charles is of the same opinion as 
Henry, is translated, Sar( unb ^einric^ finb berje(6en SJlei^ 
ttung, or fmb einer SWeinung. 

The adverb eben is frequently used with the demon- 
stratives. 66en biefer SiKann, this very man. (S6en bcrfelBe. 

@Sol(^er is declined as an adjective: folc^er Sturm such a 
8torm, fo((^e i)i^e. It is also preceded by the indefinite 
article: as, zxn fc((^er ?J(ann such a man; gen. eine^ f eleven 
SJianneg; or followed by it, as in English, and then it is not 
declined : ®c(c^ eiu SDIann, genitive jcl^ eine§ 5Jlanne^ &c. 

Such as may be translated by berjenige or by jclc^er or 
ber 3(rt. Such as are poor, meaning those who are poor, 
i^iejenigen, iDeicf»e arm jtnb. Such people as are avaricious, fc((^e 
3Jienf(^en, or 5Wenfc^en ber ^rt, welc^e gei^icj jtnb. S clever is 
also followed by vok as in English. Such ships as are now 
built, fo((^e Sc^iffe t»ie je^t gebaut irerben. When wie is used 
in this way, fo((^ is often omitted. A king such as Fre- 
derick, ein Scnig toie griebric^. 

Such as, or such thai, implying a consequence, are trans- 
lated by ]oid) . . . H^, ber 2(rt . . . t^a^, Za^ Setragen be^ 
^r^cg0 war ber ^rt, ha^ e§ einigen SSerbac^t erregte, the 
conduct of the duke was such as to induce suspicion. <Boli^, 
however, is never used alone in the predicate, but ber 3(rt. 
3d^ tin nic^t ber ?(rt or »on biefer 3(rt, I am not such. 
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Relative ProiiduDs. 

The definite relative pronouns are iuelc^er and ber, the 
indefinite is iijer; 

SBelc^er, ujeld^e, iDeld^cg is declined like an adjective in the 
strong form; ber, bie, ba§ is declined like the demonstrative 
bcr. 3KeI(!^er, however, ought not to be used in the genitive 
case, which might be mistaken for another. Instead of it, 
beffen, bcrcii, bcffen — pL bercn is used. I have some books, 
the price of which I do not know. Sc^ ijabc cinige SSuc^er, 
beren ?)rei^ \6) nic^t fenne. 2)ie§ ift ber SDIann, beffen ^au^ 
ic^ 3I;nen blefcn Slicrcjcn gejeigt I;abe, this is the man, who^e 
house I showed you this morning. 

When the relative refers to personal pronouns, it is al- 
ways translated by ber, and when it refers to the pronouns 
of the first and second persons, the pronoun is repeated after 
ber. 3c^ ber tc^ il^n fenpe, I who know him. (Sr, ber il;n 
faT;, he who saw him. Unfer SSatcr, ber ©u Inft im .t>i»imel, 
Our Father who art in heaven. So: ©le, bie (Sie, you who. 

The indefinite pronoun tuer has no special form for the 
feminine, and it is not used in the plural, but we can say 
u^er jtnb fie? who are they? It is thus declined: 

' Relating to persons. Relating to things. 

Norn. 3Ser who 3Ba§ what 

Gen. 2fief|en (or \vc^) whose tocn xm^ or ujeffen (of what) 

Dat. 2Bem to whom 

Ace. 3Ben whom. 3Ba8 what. 

Instead of berjenige . . . irelc^er, we may use u^er with its 
correlative ber, but ber must follow the sentence containing 
luer, and in this case ber is sometimes omitted. SBer mS)i 
t;cren irIU, mu^ ful}(en or ber mu§ ful;(en, he, who will not 
hear, must feel. 2)a is frequently joined to ujer in such 
sentences: SBer ):>a \m% ©uteg ju tl;un, unb tl^ut eg n\(i)t, bem 
ift e§ Sunbe, to him that knows to do good, and doeth it not, 
&c. SBer meine S3orfe ftiel;(t, ftiel;lt Sanb, who steals my 
purse, steals trasli. When the neuter of the demonstratives 
•baS, ba^jenige, baffelbe is used substantively, the proper cor- 
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relative is ujaS not ujelc^e^, and in this case ujaS may follow 
bag as well as precede it. (Sr tooKte b(e ^dlfte Don bem 
!^aben, uja^ id) befi^e, he wished to have the half of what I 
possess. Sag ift nid^t xi6)iiQ, toag 2)u fagft, what you say is 
not correct. 6r tooKte gern baSjenige, toag er tuugte auf 3tn» 
bere ubertragen, he was desirous of imparting to others 
what he knew himself. 3d^ fagte baffelbe, twag ic^ bac^te, I 
said the same as I thought. 

SBag is also used after the indefinite numerals atleg all, 
ett»ag something,. SWanc^eg much, Dlic^tg nothing, 25iele§ many 
a thing. 3(Heg ujagid^ r;ak, all I have, toieleg wag id) faf;, 
many things which I saw. Dlic^tg t»ag id^ furd^ten fonntc, 
nothing that I could fear. 

The genitive of twag after these is beffett. (Sttwag be[fen Sie 
fit^ ruljmen fonnen, something of which you can boast. 

The relative can be preceded in its own sentence only 
by a preposition. All of whom is bie aHe. Other expres- 
sions must be translated in a different way. They risked 
Several engagenaents, in most of which they were victorious, 
Sic twagten mcl;rere Sreffen, in benen fie meifteng fiegreirf; 
waren. 

Even the preposition generally follows the relative, when 
combined with it into one word. The prepositions govern- 
ing the dative and accusative, an, auf; )?cn &c. form the 
compounds tooran, toorauf, tuoDon, tooruBer &c., the two com- 
bining with the preposition in the same way as the ba and 
^ier used for demonstratives. 3d^ erinncrc mid^ ber Stuftritte 
ttjotocn, or toon benen bu erjal;lft, I remember the scenes 
which you are relating, ©agen ®ie, t»arum er ni^t ge!om* 
men ift, say why he is not come. In the same way weg* 
})alb and twegtoegen are used. When however the relative 
pronoun refers to persons, it can not be so combined. 5Der 
5Wann »cn twett^em (not ttjotoon) ®ie fpred^en, the man of 
whom you speak. 

Ever after relative pronouns is translated by au^ or 
immer, an auxiliary or the subjunctive mood being at the j 
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same time used. 3i5er e§ au6) fei, whoever it may be. 
2Ber eg ani) Q^^^^i r;aben mag, whoever may have gaid so. 

The relative pronoun is never omitted as in English, 
thus: The jjens you sent me are very good^ means: the pens 
which (fee. ®ie ^ebern bie (or ii3e(4e) ®ie mir fc^idCten, finb 

Interrog^ative Pronouns. 

In interrogative sentences, tber, t»a3 &c. are used sub- 
stantively, and tijel(|er as an adjective.' 3Ser i[t ba? who 
is there? 3BeI^eg Sud^ l;aten ®ie gelefen? what book have 
you read. 

In speaking of things, the interrogative combines with 
the same prepositions as the relative. SSctocn fpred^en (Ste? 
of what do you speak? but SSon tijem fpr.ed^en ®ie? of whom? 
SBoran .benfen ®ie? of* what do you think? but an ttjen 
benfen ®ie? of whom, do you think? 

2Ba§ fur eln? declined like ein means what sort ofi 
2Ba8 fur einer ift er? What sort of a man is he? It is also 
used in exclamations. SBtfS fur SSerge, t»a§ fiir ©trome trcn* 
jien ung bo(]^! What mountains, what torrents still sepa- 
rate us! 

Instead of waS fur, we may say tDet(| cin in exclamations. 
It is declined like ein. SSeld^ ein SKann! what a man! ge- 
nitive t»eldj eineg SKanneg! 

Indefinite Pronouns. 

The indefinite pronouns are Semanb any one, some one, 
and 9ltemanb no one; for which Siner and Seiner are some- 
times used, etujag something, nid^tS nothing, man one, people, 
jebermann every body. 

Semanb and 5^iemanb take the termination eg in the 
genitive; in the dative they have en, or remain unaltered. 
S(]^ ujitt eg 5Riemanben fagen, I will tell no one. ®enn einer 
cine JReije tl^ut, when one makes a journey. Sebermann takes 
g in the genitive; in the other cases it remains the same. 
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S^berraanne gre'unb tft ^^liemanb^ greunb, everj' one's friend 
is no one's friend. 

6ttDa§ and ni(^t§ are not declined. In common conver- 
sation tt)a§ may be used for etwa^. ^aBen ®ie wag gel^ort? 
did you hear any thing?. 

9Ran one, they, people, occurs only in the nominative 
case; the genitive case one^s becomes the possessive pro- 
noun fcin; and the other cases are taken from ein or the 
reflective ftc^. 9Kan mug feinen 91a(^fcar lieben one must 
love one's neighbour. SKan mu§ fic^ l;elfen, one must help 
one's self. SBciui man ®elb toerloren ^t, fo t^ut eg cincm 
Icib, when one has lost money, one is sorry for it 6g tueig 
^Ucmanb, U)o 6inen ber (gd^u^ brurft, alg ber i(;n an t;at, no- 
body knows where the shoe pinches, but he who has it on. 

Sainmary of Remarks on the Pronouns. 

Personal pronouns. 

Say respectfully ©ie or familiarly 2)u, 

less properly ST^r, second plural, for you. 

Decline the possessives conjunctive like ein; 

but meiner, ber meine, ber meinige, mim. 

Self felbft with a noun; self reflective vxxi), bic^, 

and in third person jtd^: fte entf^ulbigen ftt^> 

toir l^elfen ung might mean ourselves or each other; 

toil l^elfen (ung) einanber, assist one another. 

6g ift or eg finb may be put, at the head 
of a sentence, for subjects not foimerly said: 
6g ftnb (Sc^uler. Sc^ Bin eg. So, bieg ift or bag, 
and in questions, enquiring what sort is^ with ivag. 

Demonstrative and Correlative Pronouns. 

The Demonstratives biefer and jener or that 
are absolute, pointing immediately at; 
berjenige that is correlative to, 
and followed by tDel(!^er or ber, meaning who. 
But we find the demonstrative ber with the tone 
correlated to SSer, or, like jener, alone: 
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2)er ift unfer greunb, he emphatic, that there 
bcr follows, or may be left out after luer: 
aSer brD(;et, ber toarnt;^ u?er fliel^t, ujtrb Qcjagh^ 
2)erjentcje irctnt (eic^t, ber — ujelc^cr — Iciest (ad^t^; 

With berfelbe — ber, (toefc^cr); with folc^er — ber, toie; 
and with tt)ie is repeated a pronoun, as fie: 
Sold^e greunbe, ujie fie unfer SSatcr empficr;(t.* 
so, 33riefe, U)ie \&) beren r;dufig err)ie(t.^ 

The personal pronouns repeat after ber: 
ic^ ber i^ bin, excepting the third person cr. 
We say ujeld^e^, agreeing with nouns; but we use 
beffen, beren, of whlch^ when alone, and for whose. 

1. He who threatens warns. 2. He who flees is pursued. 
3. He weeps easily, who laughs easily. 4. Such friends as our 
father recommends. 5. Such letters as I often received. 

Demonstratives used for the "^^ Pers. Proii. 

When the subject's referred to, ase er, feiner, Ifjrer; 
but berfelbe or beffen for object or nearer: 
fie fc^icft feine Stockier nad; Seutf^lanb, bamit 
biefelte Seutfc^ (erne^ — the latter to wit. 

For euphony's sake, you will frequently see 
benfelben for ir;n, and biefe(6e for fie: 
for fennen @ie fie,^ toir empfal^(en il^n if;m^, 
say blefelte for her^ and benfelben for him. 

Use beffelben or beffen or berer in place 
pf inanimate objects for genitive case; 
for the dative use benen (pL), bemfelben or bem; 
prepositions take ba, l^ier or too joined to them: 
ii) bebarf beffen ni^t, unb i^ iritl nic^tg ba»on*; 
SBir benfen bem nad^, or baran, think upon^ 
When a relative follows, of that is toon bem: 
and berer — not beren — in plural of them 
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id^ rat^c ju bem wo^ er fagt* — not baju. 
@d gie6t beren »iclc^; but berer with who. 
Sach composite words as babon and baran, 
though spoken of things, do not stand for a man. 

Indefinite Pronouns. 

SRan one takes its genitive, dative, from' etn; 

its accusi^tive is ftc^; the possessive is fein. 

From Scmonb come Scmanbc^, Scmanben — ©incr. 

From 9licmanb come 5Ricmanbc^, 5fiiemanben — ^riner. 

From Scbermonn, Sfbermann^ genitive case. 

@in gerrtffer, one known by his name or his face. 

9(tled, (S.i:tD^i, 9lt(^te, ^Ranc^e^, and SStele^, which go 

with the relative toag, or with beffen, or too: 

as, all I possessed, SCtte^, toa^ i^ befag — 

superlatives likewise: bad Softbarfte, tooS.*^ 

1. She sends her daughter to Germany that she (her daughter) 
may learn German. 2. Do you know her. 3. We recomm«nded 
him to him. 4. I do not want it, and I will have none of it. 
5. We think or meditate upon it. 6. My advice is to do what 
he says. 7. There are many of them. 8. The most valuable 
which. 



Numerals, ^a^'mxitt. 

Numerals express the number, the quantity, or the order 
of things. They express the number either definitely or 
indefinitely. 

Definite Numerals are either Cardinal or Ordinal. The 
former answer the question toie toiel? how many? The latter 
the question bcr, bie, bad toic»ielftc? 

The Cardinal Xambers. 

1 cin or cind 4 »ier 

2 gtoei 5 fiinf 

3 brci 6 jec^g 
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7 {tcbcn 

8 a(S)t 

9 ncun 

10 jc^n 

11 elf or cilf 

12 3to6lf 

13 brctjel^tt 

14 ^icrgel^u 

15 funfgel^n 

16 fe^jel^n 

17 jteknjet;n or flcbjc^n 

18 ac^^tjc^n 

19 ncunjel^tt 

20 gtoanjig 

21 ein unb jtoanjig 

22 jtoei unb jtoanjtg 
30 brei§ig 



40 »ierjig 
50 funfjig 
60 fcc^jig 
^0 ftebjig 
80 a^tjig 
90 ncunjig 
100, ^unbert 
101 l^unbcrt unb ein 
121 l^unbcrt unb ein unb iWanjig 
200 jtoci ^unbert 
300 brci ^unbert 
. 1000 taufcnb 
2000 jtocitaujenb 
10,000 jc^ntaufenb 
100,000 l^unbcrttaufenb 
1,000,000 cine SKiaion: 



2,000,000 jtoei SRimoncn 

1873 ©intaufenb, a(!^t l^unbcrt unb brci unb ftebjig, or ad^tjcl^n^ 

l^uttbert unb brci unb ftcbcn^ig. 



r 



®tn, cine, ein, when used before a noun, is the same as 
the indefinite article with a stronger accent When used 
without a noun, it is declined ciner, eine, cinc0 or cin0. When 
the definite article or a demonstrative pronoun precedes it, 
it is declined like a regular adjective : ber etnc, bic einc, baS 
cine. Genitive bc8 etncn &c. Thus : einer bcr SKanncr .or bcr 
cine, 

©in is also used in the plural with the definite article; 
bte cincn means somcj bic anbern the others. 

When ixoei and brci are not preceded by some word, 
which will indicate the case, they are declined: 

Nom. jtoci, gen. gtoeicr, dat* jtocien, ace. ^ujci. 

Norn, brci, gen. breicr dat. breicn, ace. brci. 

3)te Sufammcniunft bcr brci grcunbc, the meeting of the 
three friends; but bic 3ufammen!unft breicr greunbe the mee- 
ting of three friends. Sd^ l^abc eg itodm gefagt, I have told 
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it to two; bat Hf f)aU ed ben ^loei Srubent gejagt, I have 
told it to 'the two brothers. 

The numerals from 4 to 12 may take m in the dative 
case, when they are used substantively, that is, when not 
followed by a noun. 5Dad Stixib friec^t auf aUen SSieren, the 
child creeps on all fours. 6r fd^rt mil Sec^jen, he rides in 
a coach with six. 

The cardinals (except etn, ya)d, bret) have no inflection 
to express the genitive; and, unless this is indicated by 
some article or pronoun, going along with them, we must 
use t)i)tt. S)a^ \\t bte ^Reinung bon S3 term unter und, that 
is the opinion of four of us. iDaS Urtl^eU r>on t^ter Sii^ttm, 
the sentence oi four judges. But bte SOteinung btefer Dier 
nnter unS, baS Urt^ biefer »ier Slitter. 

When the cardinals 'are used to denote cyphers, nimibers 
marked on dice &c., they are feminine substantives, and 
take en in the plural. @ine S^i'ei a two; brei 92eimen three 
nines. 

^nnbert and S^ufenb, when used as substantives, are 
neater, and take e in the plural (Stntge ^unberte, some 
hondreds; 5t^ufenbe thousands. They are not used with the 
numeral ein preceding them, except in dates. S^ufenb 
^fydct, one thousand thalers; but, etn taufenb ad^t l^nnbert nnb 
fteB^ig. STOittion is feminine: plural, SJlittionen. 

The Ordinals. 

^he ordinal numbers are derived from the cardinals by 
adding te up to 19, and fte after 19; thus, ber merte tilie 
fourth, ber ge^nte the tenth, ber jujonjigfte the twentieth, ber 
^mtbertfte the htmdredth. Three are formed irregtilarly: ber 
erfte the first, ber britte the third, ber ac^te the eighth. They 
are declined in the same manner as other adjectives: ber 
^toeite Sag; mcin jwanjigfteS 3af)v; beS l^unbertften SJlanneS; 
inerge^nter Stfcfc^nitt, fourteenth section. 

When the number is compound, the termination is 
added to the last only: as, ber gtoei l^unbert ad^t nnb t^ter^i^te^ 
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the two hundred and forty eighth. SKein brci unb bierjigjie^ 
3a^r, my 43 nd year. 

The Distributives are: 
pyd unb ^toei, two and two; ju jtoetcn, by twos; jc jwct, two 
each; brei unb bret, three and three; ju brcten, by threes; je 
brci, three each. 

We also say paax\Dti\e, bu^cnbtoctfe, ^funbtoctfc* 



Other kinds of numeral adjectives are formed by com- 
position : 

Those expressing multiplica* 
tion, declined as adjectiyesr 



1. Those expressing various 

kinds, not declined: 
etnerlei, of one kind 
jtoeierlei, of two kinds 
Dtercrlct, of four kinds 
toielerlei, of many kinds 
manc^erlei, of several kinds 
aHcrlei, of every kind 



eittfati^ or elnfdltig, simple 
jtoeifa^ or jtreifalttg, double 
Dierfa^ or Dielfdltig, fourfold 
ml^dS) or totelidltig, manifold 
mannicjfa^ or mannigfalttg 

manifold 



aHer'^anb, of every kind. 

Streifad^, consisting of two different things; bo^^elt, the 
same things repeated twice. 



3. Distributive Adverbs 

erftenS, crftltc^, jum erften/ first, 

in the first place 
jtoeiten^, gum jtoeiten, secondly 
brittenS, gum britteti, thirdly 



4. Eeiterative Adverbs. 

einmal, once, not twice 
gtoeimal, twice 
brelmal, thrice 
toielmafe, mel^rmafe. 




Fractions. 

% fieben St^tel, seven eigths. 
Vioo brei ^unbertftel 
Viooo tieun Saufenbftel 
brei SSierteljal^re nine months. 
These are indeclinable nouns formed from the ordinals* 
^alb, when an adjective, is placed after the articles, not, 
as in English, before them. Sine l^atte ®tunbe, half an 
hour. Sin I^alber Sag, half a day. ©a8 I;al6e 8anb or ble 



li bie ^alfte 

V bag ©rittel the third 

V ba6 aSiertel the fourth 
Hi bag cin unb gtrangigftel 
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^olfte bed Sanbed, half the country. $aIB may also be used 
"Without the articles, adverbially, like gang: l^alb $arid, half 
Paris; gan; bonbon, all London. 

Dimidiatives. 

• StodU^alb or ^(nbert'^alb, one and a half (lit. the second 
a half); S>xxtteS)oli, two and a half; SSiertel^alB, three and a 
lialf &C. 

The hour is thus expressed: 

•€« ift eitt Ul^r or c0 ift einS, it is one o^clock 

-eS ift ein SSicrtcI auf einS 1 it is a quarter past twelve, 

^ ift cin SSicrtcI na^ jtoolf i that is, towards one. 

€0 ift l^alb gU}ct, it is half past one, half two 

<0 ift brei 3Sicrtel auf brei, it is a quarter to three 

€d ift gcl^n ^tnutcn nac^ fcd^6, it is ten minutes past six 

<3 ift in funf SMtnuten \)a\b fe^S, it is 25 minutes past five 

€&.ift in ge^ SJlinutcn jmei, it is 10 minutes to two. 



m, aU 

anber, other 
idhe, both 
cinige 
ctibeld^e 

ehDOd some 



The Indefinite Numerals. 

gang, whole fdmmtli(i^, the whole 



t)tel, much 
toiclc, many 
tojcnig, little 
toentge, few 
tocnigcr, fewer 



jcber, every 
fctn, no 

manc^cr, many a 
>some ntel^r, more 

mel^rcrc, several 

bic mciftcn, the most irgcnb cin, any, (ever a). 
Indefinite numerals are declined like adjectives. 
. When an adjective follows an indefinite numeral which 
lias the regular terminations, as cinige, etlic^^e, toiele, mcl^rere, 
Icinc, man^e, the adjective takes the strong termination e 
in the nom. and ace. and the weak termination en in the 
gen. and dat. 



l^om. etnige neue S3u(^er, 

OeiL etniger neuen 33u(i^er, 

Dat. cinigen neuen SSud^ern, 

Ace cinige neue 33u(!^er, 



manege gute greunbe 
manc^^er guten greunbe 
manc^en guten greunben, 
man^e gute greunbe. 
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m, ®ani, Seber, All, Whole, Every. 

$UI al/ expresses both number and quantity. When it 
signifies quantity, it is usually singular; and in this case, if 
followed by a possessive (and sometimes by a demonstrative) 
pronoun, it is not declined: as all btejer 2Betn, all this wine; 
aU mein ®elb> all my money; in alter ©tie, in all haste. 

Jil is followed in English by o/, as if it where a parti- 
tive; but in German, aH agrees with the noun or pronoun: 
all of us, trir atle; all of them, fie atle. 

J II is never followed, as in English, by the article: all 
the boys, aHc Snaben or bte Snaben aHe. When a relative 
sentence follows we say aHe bie Snabcn, frequently accenting 
bte, which is then the demonstrative, not the article: e. g. 
^naben, toelc^e in ber S^ulc jtnb . . ♦ 

©attj. When all refers to quantity, not to number, it 
is to be translated by ganj, never by all. All the country, 
bag ganjc ?anb. All the day, ber ganje Sag. ®anj like ^al& 
is not declined before neuter names of towns and countries. 
All England, ganj Snglanb. All Paris, ganj ^ariS. 

S^ber, j|ebe, jebeS, means every, each. E^ery moment is 
precious, jeber Stugenblid ift tl^euer. This man has two 
brothers and each of them is rich, biefer SKann l^at jt»et 
Sruber unb j|eber »on t^nen ift reic^. 

Every is to be rendered by aH, when things are spoken 
of generally and collectively, not singly or severally. Every 
year, atle Sal^re or j|ebe8 Sal^r. His house is open to all, 
jeln $au0 ift StUen offen.. Sltlc bret ©tunbcn, every tfiree hours: 
We may also say: ^Ile3 freut fx^, every body is happy. 

Some, Any, Ever a. 

In positive and affirmative sentences, any is often equivalent 
to every] and, in this sense, is to be translated by Jeber or 
Sebermann. ®ie tocrben e§ in jebem 8aben finben, you will 
find it in any shop (that is, every shop). Sebermann lami 
Sl^nen fagen,.any (every) person can tell you. Any Tiever 
has this sense in interrogative and conditional sentences. 
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When any is not equivalent to every^ it may refer to 
quantity, to some abstract quality, or to individuals numeri- 
cally. 

1. In the first case, some or awy, used adjectively before 
a noun of quantity^ is commonly not translated. ^aBen @ie 
SSrob? have you any bread? But we may use et)Da§ in this 
case as an indeclinable acyective: l^a^en ®ie ettoad S3rob, 
have you got any bread. 

More commonly et)oad is used as an' indefinite pronoun 
meaning something or anything, ^abcn ®ie ctt»a§ er'^altcn? 
have you received anything? Instead of (Stioas, mag is some- 
times used: toenn \\)t mir toa§ ju jagcn l^aBt, if you have 
anything to say to me. ^6) l^abc mir tooS crtoorfccn, I have 
earned something. It is made still more indefinite, when 
irgcnb is put before it: trgenb toaS, trgenb etwoS aught, any- 
thing, ©ttoad is also used adverbially: ettoad ftclj, somewhat 
proud, rather proud. 

2. Some before abstract nouns and names of materials 
may be translated by eintger, cinige, ctntgeS. SBir fatten no(^ 
cinigc 4)offnuhg, we had still some hope. 35cr ©(i^micb fauftc 
ciiitgcS alte 6ifcn, the smith bought some old iron, ©intgc 
3ett, some time. But in this sense ettood is often used in- 
stead of ehttger. 

3. Some or awy, referring to individuals numerically^ is 
to be translated by irgenb ein (ever a) used adjectively; 
and by Semanb or Siner (seldom SBer), or more emphati- 
cally, by trgenb Semanb or irgenb (Stner, used substantively. 
Sft Semanb l^ier getocfen? has any one been here? Srgenb 
ein ©^riftfteHer ^at gefagt, some author has said. Um irgenb 
einer UrfacJ^e witten, for some cause or other. Srgenb einer 
feiner greunbe, «ome one of his friends. Srgenb ein Slnberer mu§ 
ed getl^an l^aben. SSenn Semanb eine Sleife t^ut, jo fann er 
U)ad er^al^Ien, when any one makes a journey, he can relate 
something. 

The plural of these indefinite nnmerak is einige or 
etli^c some; or we say irgenb twelve. 6inige is the more * 
general. word: it sometimes corresponds, to a few; einige 
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grcunbc U)crbcn mi^ morgen U\uS)tn, a few friends will visit 
me to-morrow. 9Bir fcegegncten einigen gifc^^ern, we met a 
few fishermen. 6tlt(i^e is somewhat antiquated, and can 
only be said of what can be measured or numbered. It 
cannot therefore be used with abstract nouns. We do not 
say etli(!^e ^offnung, some hope^ but we can say nac^ etlt(!^er 
Scit; in ctlid^er (Sntfernung; at some distance; inbcm cr 
jaete pel etltc^eg an ben SSBcg <fec. Matt. XIII. 4; etU^e nun 
\i)xxz\i bieg, etlid^e anbereS, some now cried one thing, others 
another. 

Any one you please, Jeber teliebige. 

In Negative sentences not any when used as an adjec- 
tive is !etn; when used substantively, not any person is 
Seiner or Dlicmanb, no person. Not anything is 9Ri^tg^ 
Sennft bu fonft Seinen? do you know any one else? Sft 
Slicmanb r;ier getoefen? has no one been here? SJlit mi)i^ 
ffil^et (fangt) man 91i(!^tS, from nothing comes nothing. . 

When some or any standing alone refers to some 
preceding noun, it is translated by toelc^er or etU(i^cr, when 
singular, and by U)el(!^c or ctlid^^e, when plural; or the word 
may be entirely omitted. Give him some bread, if you have 
any, geben @tc x^m SSrob, toenn ftc toelc^ed r;aben. Have you 
any cherries? I have still some, ^aft 55u Strj(]^ett? \6) l^abc 
no^ toelc^e or etntge, or ii) l^abe not!^. 

SSiel, Wtm6)tx, SDlel^r, SRel^tere, SBenig, SBeniger. 

When Dtel and toenig imply plurality, that is, when they 
mean many or few^ they are declined; but, if they imply 
mere quantity, that is, if they mean much or little^ they 
are not declined. 

1. When they refer to number they are always declined 
when they stand alone without a substantive^ or when they 
are preceded by the defininite article, SSielc finb berufen, aber 
toentge ftnb au6em)a]^lt, many are called but few chosen, 
©elbft bic toenigen SetotHtgungcn, even the smallest grants. 
Unb bann bic Dielen ScinbeSpoften, and then the many out- 
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posts of the enemy. When loentg and totel mean quantity 
they are often declined as sabstantives, when they stand 
alone, 9Rit SStelem \jhii man ^au$, mit SBentgem fommt mem 
and; one keeps house with much, and gets through with little. 

2. In other cases, U)entg and t^tel are declined or not 
declined, according as the idea of plurality or mere quim- 
tity prevails. @r l^ot toiele ^rennbe, he has many friends; 
but Schiller says: SRarie l^ot nod^ »icl werborguc greunbe, 
Mary has still many secret friends. S3ie( @e(b, much money. 
!9}it loentg S3i^ unb Dtel SSe^agen, with little wit and much 
complacency. 9)ltt Dielem SSergnugen, with much pleasure.^ 
SSegeit Dieler 9(rbeit, on account of much work. 3n loentg 
©tttuben, in a short time. SSieler @ram unb Diele ®orge 
l^en t^n ^thtu^if much grief and care have bowed him 
down* @tn loenig a little is never inflected: etn U)enig SBein. 

©ering means little^ unimportant; lizxn little in size, 
@ine geringe @ac^e a trifle. Son gertngem SSert^e of small 
worth. 

9Rand^er in the singular means many a. <S>te U)erben bort 
manc!^en alten %ttnvL\> ftnben, you vnll find there many an old 
friend. In the plural, it means many^ a number of: 9)(an^e 
@tente l^aben etn blaultd^ed Sic^t, a number of stars have a 
bluish light @intge some denotes a fewer number than 
man^. SRel^rere means several: ic^ ^be i^n mel^rere SRale 
gefel^en, I have seen him several times. 

9Rc^r more is not declined; nor is toeniger fewer, if it is 
joined to a noun. SKel^r Sleic^e, more rich people; wentger 
9(rme, fewer poor people. But if ujeniger means persons and 
stands alone, it is declined: SBenige l^aben eg t^erfuc^t unb 
no(^ loenigeren ift eS gelungen, few have attempted it, and still 
fewer have succeeded. More is translated by noc^, when it 
means besides: five groschen more, noc^ funf @ro] (^en ; once 
more, nixj^ etnmal. 

SReift, most and toenigft fewest are declined regularly, as 
adjectives: leere SBagen madden ben. metften ?ann, empty wag- 
gons make the most noise. 5Dte 9Retften fagten ba^ • . ., the 
most said that. 
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S3eibe, Both, Either. 

S3etbe both admits the definite article, or a demonstrative 
pronoun before it; but not, as in English, after it. Both 
the poets, bcibe 35t^ter or bie fceiben 2)i(!^ter» Both these 
historians, btefe betben ®ef^tc^tf(]^rei6cr» Both does not 
govern the genitive plural, like a partitive: both of us, totr 
Beibc; both of these houses, bic beibcn ^aufcn 

Both when a conjunction is translated jomol)!: fotDol^t ber 
SSatcr al8 ber ©ol^n, both father and son: fotool&l* cr al0 fcitic 
Srau, both he and his wife. 

Either^ neither^ are translated cincr ber betben, feiner ber 
betben; but bciben may be replaced by another word or left 
out, if the sense .does not require it Either of youy ■ ciner 
»on S^ncn^ I do not know either of the two, i^ fenne feinen 
»on bciben. On neither side, auf feiner ©eite. 

When either is equivalent to both^ it is translated by 
beibe alone. In either case, that is, in both cases, cmf 
betben ©eiten. Either way adv., auf bie eine ober bie anbere 
SBeife, auf biefe ober jene 9Beife, 

Slttber^ Other. 

The other is ber anbere, 5)er anbere 5Kann, bic anbere 
^anb, ba§ anbere ^aug; bie Slnbem the others. Another is 
ein anberer. Sin anberer Stodf, another coat; cine anbere garbe, 
a different colour. Sine anbere Saffe, means a different cup, 
not the same one; but no^ eine Saffe SE^ee, means another 
cup of tea, an additional one. The other day is, in German, 
uor eintgen SEagen or neuliti^. 

Adverbs used as Indefinite Namerals. 

Slttcin alone; nur only; blo§ merely; bcinal^e nearly, not 
actually; faft almost, but not wholly; ungefdl^r about; ctUJa 
about, more or less; !aum scarcely; genug enough, when 
joined to substantives express number or quantity, like in- 
definite numerals. ®ott aHein (unb leinem Stnbern) gcbul^rt 
bie Sl^re, to God alone (and no one else) is the honour due. 
aSenn einem ©cfangenen tdglit!^ nur ein @rof(]^en (unb leitic 
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grc§ere @e(b{itmme) geretd^t xoitb, fo tann er bafur 6(c§ Srob 
(mb leiite anbere foftbare 9(rt Don @{fen) anfd^affen, when a 
prisoner receives only a groschen daily (and no greater 
stun), he can procure merely bread (and no other expen- 
sive Mort oi food). 

Smmnary of Remarks on the Jtfamerals. 

On the cardinals^ hinge all the others: from these 
come distribntives |e ^loet, ^u breten by threes; 
the ordinals — those by which order is told; 
and those with fa^, falttg, or so many fold; 
the compounds in te(: as, bad Siertel the qoart; 
and brttte^oIB, §iDet etn ^6 — fractional part; 
and einerlev, atterlei, of every kind — 
which three latter classes are never declined; 
once etnmol; bnt/r«/, in the first, second, place, 
is erfiltd^ or erftend in genitive case. 

Indefinite Xnmerals. 

r 

When any means every^ then jeber is said, 

or jebloeber, fegltc^er, aUer, instead; 

but, otherwise, 3^manb and etntge come, 

as in questions, conditions, for any and some. 

Same may be omitted with nouns, meaning mass; 

but alone, it is etwad or xx>d^ or load. 

We say: einigc ^cffnung and einige 3«t 

and eintged Stfen; or ettoa^ is right 

Srflttib Semanb — ein — tcel^e, some, ever a one 

not anything ntc^td, and not any is none. 

Decline Did and toenig, when number is shown, 
when preceded by ber, and when standing alone. 
All the boys, atte ^naben — with nothing for the; 
bat, if \ot{6)tt comes after, we say aUe bte. 
When ait means the whole of^ translate it by gan§: 
"t^ goiQe (Snropa, gon^ gronfreic^, all France. 
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9(11 does not take ))on, and it does not decline 

with possessives; as, all of my money, aU mein (®clb),. 

Both fceibe, bte beibe, which also agrees 

and does not take Don: btefe BetbC; both these. 

Each^ either and neither are jebcr and cincr 

and leincr — Don Beibtn; or simply say feiner. 

In toaS fur cin, wclc^ ein, what sort of, what kind, 

and fol^ ein (for cin folc^er), ein is declined. 

1. The cardinal numbers are so named from cardo a hinge, 
because all th^ other numerals hinge upon them. 



The Verb (bag Settttort abet bag Serb). 



A verb is a word by which we are able to assert 
(auSjagcn) concerning the thing spoken about (ba3 ©ubjcct), 
that it does something, or is acted upon, or is in a certain 
condition. The thing asserted or denied is called the pre- 
dicate (ba6 ?)rabtlat, baS ?tu0gejagte). 

Different Kinds of Verbs. 

Verbs are either Principal expressing the idea asserted 
(33egriffgtoerben) or they are auxiliary (^ulfStoerfccn). The 
auxiliary verbs are (1) the substantive verb fetn, expressing 
the mere connection between the subject and the predicate, 
and forming what is sometimes called the copula; (2) the 
verbs of tense (^abm and toerben), expressing the time of 
the action; and (3) the seven verbs of mood^ expressing the 
mode in which we predicate, as a necessity, possibility or 
command. 

Verbs are Transitive (^ielenbc ober SEranjttitoa), when the 
action implies that there is an object (ba3 Object ober 3W* 
toort) acted upon; as, the hunter shoots the hare, ber 35g«^ 
f(]^ic§t ben ^afen. 

Transitive verbs may be either in the active voice (bie 
SlctiDe ober bie S^atform), or in the passive voice (bie §[)afft»e 
ober Seibeform), according as the subject of the sentence 
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(that is, the nominative to the verh) is the agent, or the 
object of the action. The farmer has bought a horse, ber 
9>5(]^ter i^^i cin f)ferb gefauft (active.) A horse has been 
bought by the former, cin f)fcrb ift »on bcm f)d(^ter gefauft 
worben (passive). \* 

Verbs, which do not imply an object acted upon, are 
called Intransitive (gieHofe, 3ntranftti»a au^ 9letttra): as, the 
child sleeps, baS Ainb f^laft; the boy runs, ber Anabc (duft* 

Some verbs are followed by the reflective pronouns mic^^ 
bt(^, fi^, pi. unS, euc^, ftc^, while the idea expressed by both 
is intransitive : as, ftc^ wunbem to wonder at, jtc^ fc^dmen to 
be ashamed of. These verbs are called reflective (ref(e^be 
SSerben). 

Some verbs express an action but have no subject or 
nominative, except the indelSnite e^ it: as, e§ regnet it rains, 
ed ^nngert mi^ I am hungry, eS trcmmelt the drum is beating. 
These are called impersonal verbs (unperfonlici^e SBerben). 

Moods and Tenses. 

There are four moods or modes of connecting the pre- 
dicate with the subject (3!}icbu0, pi. 9Rcbi, SDiobuSfcrmen ober 
Xu^fageformen). They are ber 3nbicatt», ber 6onj[uncti», ber 
SonbitionaliS; ber Sm^erattt), which express respectively actual 
reaUty (SBirflit^leit), possibility (SWoglit^leit), condition (Se* 
bingung) and command (33efe]^0* 

There are six tenses (3eiten ober Scitformen): namely, 
three absolute, bag ^rdfeng (bie @egenn?art), ba^ f)erfectttm 
(bic SSergangen^eit) , bag guturum (bie 3u!unft); and three 
relative, which express the time as referred to sonfe other 
event: baS Smperfectum (bie 5Kittjergangen^eit) , bag ^lu^* 
quamperfectum (bie 98or»ergangen^it), bag guturum ejcactum 
(bie SSor^ttfunft, future perfect). 

The Participles (|)artictpten) express the meaning of 
the verb as an adjective: as, bag fc^lafenbe ^inb (present), 
the sleeping child, ber gelteto 3o^n (perfect), the beloved 
son. A future participle is formed by putting ^u before the 
present participle: as, ein ^u lie6enber SDionn, a man to be loved* 
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The Infinitive (ber SnfinitiD) expresses th idea of the 
verb as a noun; as fti^reiben to write, f(!^lafen to sleep. In 
German, we say also ba0 ®(!^retben writing, ba3 ©^lafcn 
sleeping, where writing oxi^- sleeping are verbal substantives 
called gerunds in English Grammar. The infinitive preceded 
by the preposition ju is called the supine: as }u reben, to 
speak. 

Weak and Strong Conjugations. 

There are two forms of inflecting verbs in German called 
the Weak and the Strong Conjugations (bie ftarfc unb bic 
f(!^toa(!^e ©onjugatton) , and corresponding to Regular and 
Irregular Verbs in English Grammar. 

The Weak Conjugation forms the imperfect tense of 
the indicative, and the past participle, by adding t or et 
(in English d or ed) to the radical syllable — t only, when 
the pronunciation does not require et, that is when the 
verb does not end in the ^ound of gn, b or t. Thus, Hebcn 
to love, gcIicBt loved; but fur(!^ten to fear, gefurti^tet feared. 

To this t or et are added the usual terminations ex- 
pressing the number and person of the imperfect, and the 
gender, number and case of the past participle. Thus, i^ 
Iie6t*e I loved, bu liebt»eft thou lovedst 

The Strong Conjugation forms these parts by changing 
or modifying the vowel in the middle of the word, as in 
English: thus, sing, sang, sung, ftngen, fang, gcfungcn; write, 
wrote, written, fc^retben, fc^riefc, gefc^rteben. 

Thg past participle has the augment ge, except when 
the first syllable of the verb is unaccented, as is the case 
(1) in verbs of foreign origin ending in iren, e. g. ftubiren, 
marf^iren; past part, [tubirt, marf^irt (2) in verbs compounded 
with one of the inseparable prefixes be, »er, er, ge, jer, ent, 
and sometimes with \)Vixi), fiber, unter, urn, mi§ when these 
are not accented: as, befu^en, befn(!^te, befu(^t to visit; urn* 
armctt, umarmte, umarmt to embrace. 

In separable compounds, the augment ge is placed be- 
tween the prefix and the verb: as, abgej(!^rteben, toeggefd^idtt. 
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Personal Terminations, ^etfonalfotmett. 



Sing. 



Present Tnd. 


Imperf. Tnd. 


Imperative. 


Other tenses 




Strong. 




and moods. 


l/c 


!• — 


1. — 


U c 


2. eft or ft 


2. eft or t 


2. (c) 


2. eft 


3» ct or t 


3. 


3. 


3. c 


1. Ctt 


1. en 


1. — 


1. en 


2. ct or t 


2. ct 


2. ct 


2. ct 


3. Ctt 


3. Ctt 


3. 


3. en 



PL 



In eft, the c is commonly dropped, except after b, t, or 
a sibilant (f, §, j, f^); as, bu Bcrft, but bu reiteft, bu bei§eft. 

In ttf the c is commonly dropped except after b and t: 
as, cr f)Mf but Icibct. 

Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verbs of Tense. 

1. ^abctt, to have. 
Indicative, SnbtcattiJ. Subjunctive, 6onj|uncti». 

Present. 

x6) l^abc, that I have, or may have 
bu l^abeft, thou mayst have 
cr ^bc, he may have 
toir l^aben, we may have 
tl^r l^abet, you may have 
fie I;aben, they may have. 

Imperfect, SnH)erfectum. 
i^ l^attc, I had, or was having i^ l^atte, I might have, that I had 



td^ l^abc, I have 
^Xi ^a\tf thou hast 
cr l^at, he has 
t»ir l^abcn, we have 
i^v l^abt, you have 
ftc l^abeti, they have 



t>vi l^attcft, thou hadst 
cr l^atte, he had 
mx l^attcn, we had 
il^r l^attct, you had 
fie l^ottcn, they had 



i^ ^aic gcl^abt, I 
in l^aft gcl^aBt, 
cr ^at gcl^obt, 
tttr l^abctt gel^aBt, 
il^r l^abt gcl^abt, 
ftc l^abcn gcl^abt, 



bu l^dtteft, thou mightst have 
cr l^atte, he might have 
U)ir I;atten, we might have 
il§r l^attet, you might have 
fie l^atten, they might have 

Perfect, ?)erfectum. 
have had ic^ l^abe gel;abt, that I have had 
bu l^abcft gel^abt, 
cr l^abc gel^abt, 
toir l^aben gel^abt, 
il^r ^bet gel^abt, 
fie l^abcn gcl^aBt. 
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Pluperfect, ^Iugquam})erfectum. 

ii) ]§atte gel^abt, I had had i6) t;dtte gel^abt, I might have had^ 

bu l^atteft gel^abt, bu l^dtteft gel;abt, [that I had had 

er l^atte gel;abt, er l^dttc ge^abt, 

toir l^att^n gcl^afet, tolr l^dtten gel^abt, 

ir;r l^attet gcl^abt, il;r l^dttet ge^bt, 

ftc fatten gel^abt, ftc l^dtteti gel^abt. 

First Future, guturum (abfclutum). 

i^ Ujerbc l^afeen, I shall have i^ toerbe I;aben, I shall have 
bu toirft l^aben, thou wilt have bu toerbeft l^aben, thou wilt have 
er toirb l^aben, he will have er Ujerbe l^aten, he will have 
toirtoerbenl^aBen, we shall have toir njerben jl^aBen; we shall have 
il^r tterbet l^aben, you will have il^r njerbet l^aben, you shall have 
ftetoerbenl^aben, they will have fte ujerben l^aben, they shall have 

Second Future, guturum eyactum* 

ii) toerbe gel^aBt ^abcn, I shall i^ toerbe gel^abt l^aben, I shall have 
buU)irftge]^abtl§a6en, [have had bu toerbeft gel^abt l^aben, [had 
er ttirb gel^abt l^aben, er Ujerbe gel^abt l^aben, 

toir toerben gel^abt l^aben, \oix toerben ger;abt l^aben, 
il^r werbet gel^abt l^aBen, tl)r toerbet gel;abt i^aten, 
jte toerben gel^abt I;aben, jte toerben gel^abt l^aben. 

First Conditional, 1. GonbitiDnali^. 

i^ tourbe I;aben, I should have : or, i^ l^dtte, 

bu Ujurbeft l^aben, thou wouldst have : or, bu l^dtteft;, 

er tourbe I}aben, he would have : or, er l^dtte, 

toil ttjurben l^aben, we. should have : or, twir l^dtten, 

tl;r tourbet I;aBen, you would have : or, tl)r l^dttet, 

fte ujurben l^abcn, they would have : or, fte l^dtten. 

Second Conditional, 2. Gonbiticnalig. 

t^ tourbe getjabt l^aBen, I should have had : i^ l^dttc gel^aW^ 
bu ttjurbeft gel^aBt l^aben, thou wouldst h. h. : bu I;dtteft gel^abt;. 
er tourbe get;ai6t l^aben, he would have had : er. l^dtte gel^aBt^ 
mx tourben ger;abt l^aben, we should h. h. : t»ir l^dtten, gel^abt> 
tr)r iDurbet get;abt l^aben, you would h* h. : tl^r l^dttet gel^abt^ 
fte tourben gel^aBt I;aben, they would h. h. : fte I;dtten gel^abt. 
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ImperatiTe,' ZttOfeiativ. 
iaic have, bit fcttft f^abcn, loffet unS f^abcn I 



fyiit ct 



I 



let him have 



f)a!btt, habcn 2ie have 



er foO fyibctt f jte jcUen f)abm let them have. 

Infinitive, 3nf»ntti»* 
Pres. I^a6eit, to have. . 
Perf. g,cf)ait f)aben, to have had. 
Fat. f)abcn toerben, to be about to have« 

Participles, ^arttci^jien. 
Pres. f)abctit, having. Pret g,cf^akt, had. 



Indicative. 

i^ biUf I am 
hn ti% thou art 
a iftf he is 
icir finb, we are 
i^r feifc, you are 
fie fmbr they are. 

\A watt 1 was 
bn toaxft, thou wast 
n war, he was 
trir roavttt, we were 
ifr traret, you were 
fie icaren, they were. 

ic^ bin geivefen, I have 
bn fcift gnoefen &c. 

t(fc war geu^efen, I had 
bu tDarft gncefen <&c. 



2. 2ein, to be. 

Subjunctive. 
Present. 

id) id, I (may) be, that I am 
bu feieft, thou (mayst) be, 
er fei, he (may) be 
wir icien, we (may) be 
i^r feiet, you (may) be 
fic fcien, they (may) be. 

Imperfect. 

id) ttare, I might be, or (if) I were 

bu toSLXcitf thou wert 

ct ttare, he were 

u?ir waren, we might be, or were 

i^r aaret, you might be, or were 

fic traren, they might be, or were. 

Perfect, 
been id) iei geireien, I might have been, 
bu feieft getreien <kc. 

Pluperfect, 
been, ic^ttjarc^cttefen, I might have been, 

that I had been 
bu ttjareft geirefen &c. 
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First Future. 

t^ tocrbe fein, I shall be i^ toerbe fein, I shall be 
btt loirft fein, thou wilt be bu Ujerbcft fein, thou wilt be 
cr toirb fein, he will be er Ujerbe fein, he will be 
ti)ir ttjerben fein, we shall be toir toerben fein, we shall be 
if)x toerbet fein, you will be il;r ti)erbet fein, you will be 
fte toerben fein, they will be. fte werben fein, they will be. 

Second Future. 

i^ njerbe gemefen fein, i^ toerbe getoefen fein, I shall 

I shall have been have been 

bu toirft gctoefen fein, bu toerbeft getoefen fein 

thou wilt have been <$^. 

First Conditional. 

i^ tourbe fein, I should be : or, iS) ujare 

bu toiirbeft fein, thou shouldst be : or, bu toareft 

er njurbe fein, he would be : or, er ujarc 

t»ir tourben fein, we should be : or, toir toaren 

il^r twitrbct fein, you would be : or, i^r toaret 

fte tourben fein, they would be : or, fie toaren. 

Second Conditional. 

i^ toitrbe getoefen fein, I should have been : or, i^ toare gemefen 
bu tourbeft getoefen fein, thou wouldst h. b. : or, bu toareft geiwefen. 

Imperative 

feienmr,ta§torl 
fei, be, bu foKft fein laffet ung fein i ^^^ ^® ^^ 

\^^ ^^ I 1 X 1-. L f^^^ f^i^w ®te, be ye 

: ff s . Met him be r r ir r • 1 X x/ ,5 
er fou fem i fie foUen fern let them be. 

Infinitive. 

Pres. fein, to be. 

Perf. gettefen fein, to have been. 

Fut. fein tijerben, to be about to be. 

Participles. 
Pres. feienb, being. Pret. getoefen, been. 
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3. SSerben, to become 

Indicative. Sabjunctiye. 

Present. 

i(^ loerbe, I become i^ xoetbe, that I (may) become 

hi wixft, thoa becomest bu toerbqi, thou (mayst) become 

tt iDtrb, he becomes er toerbe, he (may) become 

loir rocrhcttf we become toir xontcn, we (may) become 

ify[ loerbet, yon become t§r xoetM, yon (may) become 

ftc werben, they become. ftc tt>erben, they (may) become. 

Imperfect 

i(^ umrbe, I becdme ic^ toutbe, I might become or 

tu lourbeft, thou becamest bu lourbeft, [that I become 

tt icnrbe, he became er tourbe, 

lotr icnrben, we became irtt icurben, 

i^r ttnrbet, you became ibx wurbet, 

jl^ lourbett, they became. jte )ourben, 

Perfect. 
t(^ bin gemctben, I have i^ fei geworben, that I have 
btt 6ift gctocrben, [become bu feicft gctocrben, [become 

Ploperfect. 
tc^ war geiccrben, I had id) tcaxc gemcrben, I might have 

become become, that I had become 
btt ttorfl gcwcrbcn &c, bu toareft geiccrben Ac. 

First Future. 
t(^ loerbe u^erben, I shall be- tc^ toerbe loerben, I shall become 
btt wirjt tt?erbcn, [come bu werbeft ircrben &c. 

Second Future, 
ic^ ttcrbe gettcrben fciu, ic^ werbc gctecrbcn fcin, I shall 

I shall have become have become 

bu wirft geiccrben feiu, bu tterbeft gcircrben fcin, 

thou wilt have become &c. 

First ConditionaL 
id) lourbe toerben, I should become 
bu loitrbeft loerben, thou wouldst become Ac 



i 
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Second Conditional. 
iS) tDurbc getoorbctt fcin, I should have become 
bu tDurbeft getoorben fein, thou wouldst have become &c. 

Imperative. 



werben toix, lagt or\ , , 

j let us become 



t»erbc become : bufoHfttoerben. laffet unS tocrben 

t»erbc er \i u- v ^erbet, toerbcn @ie, become ye 

er foU toerben / jtc joHen wcrben, let them become. 

Infinitive. 
Pres^ toerbcn, to become, grow, get. 
Perf. getoorben fetn, to have become. 
Fut. ttjcrben toerbcn, to be about to become. 

Participles. 
Pres. aerbenb, becoming Pret. getijorben, become. 

Conjugation of the Regular Verb. 

Sieben, to love. 

Active Voice. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present. 

i(S) Ikit, I love i6) liebc, that I (may) love 

bu Iiebft, thou lovest bu lieBeft, thou mayst love 

er liebt, he loves et Hebe, he (may) love 

mx Ueben, we love air lieben, we (may) love 

tl^r tiebt, you love i^x liebet, you (may) love 

fie lieben, they love fie lieben, they (may) love 

Imperfect. 

i^ liebte I loved, or I was iS) neb(e)te, I might love, or 

loving that I loved 

bu liebteft, thou lovedst bu neb(e)teft, thou mighst love 

er liebte, he loved er Iteb(e)te, he might love 

xoix liebten, we loved xoix Ueb(e)ten, we might love 

tr;r Itettet, you loved il^r I{eb(e)tet^ you might love 

fie Uebteti, they loved jte neb(e)tcn, they might love 
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Perfect. 
i^ l^aB? geltett, I have loved i^ l^afce geliebt, that I have loved 
fcu f)a\t gcliett &c. \)u ^ait\i geliebt &c. 

Pluperfect 

i^ l^atte gcliett, I had loved id) t;atte gellebt, I might have 

loved, or that I had loved 
in l^attcft geliebt &c. bu ]^atte[t geltebt &c. 

First Future. 
i^ toerbe lieten, I shall love i^ werbe Ueben, I shall love 
tu tijirft tieben, bu merbeft Ueben, 

cr toirb lieben &c er toerbe liebeii &c. 

Second Future. 

i^ toerbe gelieBt I;aben, i^ toerbc geliebt l^aben, I shall 

I shall have loved have loved 

fcu^toirft gcliebt ^aUn, hu ujerbeft geliebt ^aUn, 

€x toirb geliebt l^aben &c. er tterbe geliett l^aben &c. 

First Conditional, 
ic^ tourbe Ueben, I should love 
\iu tourbeft Iieben, thou wouldst love. 

Second Conditional, 
i^ iwurbe geliebt l^aben or ii) l^atte geliebt, I should have loved . V- 
fcu tDurbcft geliebt l^aben or bu I;atteft geliebt, thou wouldst have 

loved (fee. 
Imperative. 

Iieben xoix, la^t orl ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
iiebe, love: bu joUft Iieben laffet ung Iieben f 
liebe er \i * u- i Itebet, Iieben ®te, love ye 

cr foil Iieben / ^ ^ fie foHen Iieben, let them love. 

Infinitive. 
Pres. Iieben to love. 
Perf. geliebt I;aben, to have loved. 
Fut. Iieben toerben, to be about to love. 

Participles. - 

Pres. liebenb, loving. Pret. geliebt, loved. m 
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Passive Voice. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present* 

\i) njcrbc gcHefet, I am loved t^ toerbc geliebt, I (may) be loved 
bu njfrft geliebt &c. bu njerbeft gelieW <fec. 

Imperfect. 

16) irurbe gelieW, I was ii) toiirbe geliebt, I were loved 

loved that I was loved 

\iVi njurbeft geliebt &c. bu tourbeft geliebt &c. 

Perfect. 

i^ bin geliebt toorben, I have iS) fei geliebt ttorben, that I 

been loved have been loved 

bu bi[t geliebt irorben &c. bu feieft geliebt ttorben &c. 

First Future. 
id) toerbe geliebt Ujerben, I x6) toerbe geliebt toerben, that I 

shall be loved shall be loved 

bii irirft geliebt toerben, bu toerbeft geliebt toerbei^ 

thou wilt be loved &c. 

Second Future, 
i^ toerbe geliebt Ujorben jeiu, \^ toerbe geliebt toorbcn fein, 

I shall have been loved that I shall have been loved 
bu Ujirft geliebt tocrbeu fein, bu Ujerbeft geliebt irorben feiu, 

thou wilt have been loved &c. 

First Conditional. 
iS) tourbe geliebt toerben, I should be loved 
bu tturbeft geliebt irerben, thou wouldst be loved &c. 

Second Conditional. 
\6) ttjurbe geliebt toorben fein, I should have been loved 
bu itjurbeft geliebt worben fein, thou wouldst have been loved. 

Imperative (very seldom used), 
tocrbe geliebt 1 ^ , , toerbet geliebt 1 , , , 

fei geliebt / ^" ^^^^^ feib geliebt / ^' ^^ ^""'^^ 
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Infinitiye. 
gelieM xoettm, to be loved. 
. gidkbt locrben fetn, to have been loved 
iDerben geUeBt loerben, to be about to be loved. 

Past Participle: gcliefct, loved. 

Verbs In ten and bflt. 

Verbs whose infinitive ends in ten never drop the e be- 
fore the termination; thus, in (etten to lead, furd^ten to fear, 
Jaoavtm to wait, we have: 

Pres. id) Icttc, in icitqi, er (citet, »ir (citcn, t^r feitet, pc leiteiu 
Imp. i(^ leitete, tu leitetqt, er kiiete, toir leiteten &c. 
Pert id) ^afce ^cUiid, gcfurt^tct, getoartet. 

Verbs in tin and ern. 

In those verbs which terminate in e(n and em, e is 
omitted in the inflexion; but in the first pers. sing. pres. 
ind. the preceding e is omitted, and the final e is retained, 
as it is the whole of the inflexion. 

Present. 

2d) ^onbfe I act id) iranbre I wander 

bu ^oubelft bu tranberft 

cr Ifonbelt er tranbert 

nnr ^nbeln n?tr tranbem 

il^r ^onbelt i^r. loanbert 

fie ^nbeln. fte wanbern. 

Imperfect. 
id) ^nbelte &c. id^ )oanberte Sec, 

Participles, 
^anbelnb, ge^anbelt rcanbemb, gcwanbert. 

On the Tenses. 

The Present and Future are used very much in the 
same way as in English. The present is sometimes, as in 
English, put for the future: i^ ge^ mcrgen na^ icntcn, I am 



I 
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going to London to-morrow. Vice versa ^ the future is 
sometimes used for the present, particularly when the Eng- • 
lish has the sense of / suppose^ I think we shall find^ pi^o- 
bahly &c. @r loirb !ranf fein, he is probably not well. ®r 
toirb ®ie Befuc^t l^aten, I suppose he has visited you. 35eij* 
tiDC^ xo\x\> er feine ^f(id^t gett;an l^aben, nevertheless we shall 
find that he has done his duty. 

The present is also used instead of the past, in order 
to make the description more animated. This is called the 
historical present and is more common in German than in 
English. 2)en!e bir, geftcrn bin tc^ in SSerlin unb begcgnc 
ttietnem alten greunbe ^errn 5)L, only think, yesterday I was 
in Berlin and met my old friend N. 

The present is also used with f(j^Dn and feit, for the 
English perfect ^ when the action is still going on. 3Bir 
tool^nen f(3^on brei 3ar;re in 2)eutf c^lanb , we have already 
stayed three years in Germany. ^6^ lernc ®eutf^ fett ad^t 
SKonaten, I have been learning German for eight months. 
®tnb @ie l^ier fd^on lange? have you been long here? <S)V^ 
®ie in 2)eutfd^Ianb lange getoefen? were you long in Germany.? 
implies that the person spoken to has now left Germany. 

The imperfect is used: 

1. When the time is marked by a reference tp some 
other action. I wrote to you, when I received your letter 
i(]^ fd^rieb an ®ie, ate xij Sl^ren Srief erl^ielt. I was just 
writing to you when I received your letter, \&) fd^rieb ebcn 
an ©ie, afe id^ Sl^ren 25rief erl;{elt. I wrote the letter before 
I went to -bed, id^ fd)rieb ben 25rief, el^e ic^ p S3ette ging. 

2. The imperfect is used in historical narrations: bie 
^eluetier fanbten Stbgeorbnete an bie Stebuer (Caesar). SRom 
ujurbe genommen uitb geplunbert bnrd^ ben Sonig Sllarif, Rome 
was taken and plundered by King Alaric. 

3. The imperfect is used when the action was of some 
continuous duration: bie alien ©eutfd^en tefeten in SBdIbern, 
the ancient Germans lived, or used to live, in forests. 

4. It is used in relating recent events, when the narrator 
was an eye-witness to them, or means to warrant the fact; 
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otherwise the perfect is preferable. Thus, if we say to a 
German: Unfer grcunb tft geftern in Sonbon geujefen, our friend 
was yesterday in London, he will reply: 35Ber t)at eg ST^nen 
gefagt? who told you? But if we say: Unfer greunb tear 
gcftcm in Sonbon, his question will be: 3i6o l^akn ®ie i^n 
gefcl^ctt? where did you see him? (Wittich). 

The perfect is usually employed by the Germans in com- 
mon conversation, instead of the past in English. How long 
were you in Germany? SB8ic lange ftnb ®ie in ©eutfc^lanb 
gct»efcn? "Where did you dine? 3&o f^aben ©ie p 9Jlitt«g 
gcgeffcn? This is particularly the case in short questions 
and answers. The imperfect, as we have just said, is pre- 
ferable when we make a positive assertion. 

Summary of Remarks on the Tenses. 

Time absolute, according to the sense, 
is marked by present, perfect, future tense. 
Three other tenses serve to indicate 
the time as relative, subordinate: 
The imperfect indicates what was the case, 
. when something simultaneously took place; 
it else denotes a thing that used to be, 
or what occurred long since in history. 
2)er SSatcr lief unb fiel i^m urn ben ^aU, 
aU er .tl^n lommen fal^^ — it goes with al6. 

The German perfect comes when people speak 

of things not long since passed — a year, a week; ^ 

but when they come beneath the speaker's senses, 

the imperfect is the better of the tenses: 

where did you dine? njo I;aben ®ie gefpeift?^ 

ttieitt greunb ift geftern n^6) ber Stabt gereift.^ 

When things have been and still are going on, 

the German present comes with felt or fc^on: 

er ful^rt feit toierjel^tt Sal^ren ba^ ®ef(3^aft;^ . 

ii) bin l^ter lang' getuefen, means I've left. 'm 
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We sometimes speak of things as present, though 

they're future still, or happened long ago: 

cr fommt geH3i§ he'll come, he's certain to be hereT. 

2)ci fommt ein SBeib pmSSrurinen; 3efu8 f^^ri^t ju tl^r^ 

The future for the present means yovUll see: 

eg Hjtrb ber SBirtl^ jetn, it is probably, (Less.) 

1. The father ran and fell on his neck, when he saw him 
coming. 2. Where did you dine? 3. My friend set out yester-i 
day for the town 4. he has been canying on this business for 
fourteen years. 5. There comes a woman to the well, Jesus 
says to her. 

On the Aaxiliaries ^a^ett, ®ein and SBttbett. 

1. All verbs governing a case are conjugated with fiabcn, 
except begegnen to meet, folgen to follow, toeid^en to yield, 
which require fein: c8 t[t il^m etn gro§c0 Unglutf bcgegnct, a 
great misfortune has befallen him. 

2. With I;aben are likewise conjugated all those intran- 
sitive verbs, which represent the subject either as active, 
or as in certain state or condition which does not change; 
for example arbeiten to work, la^en to laugh, fd^reien to scream, 
ft^en to sit, ftel^en to stand &c. 

25teiben to remain, however, has always fein: bie Ul^r tft 
ftel}cn geHieben, the watch has stopped. 

3. Intransitive verbs, which imply a passive or subjective 
change from one state to another, are conjugq,ted with fein. 
Of this class are: 

berften, to burst geratljen, to succeed fd^toeKen, to swell 
bleiben, to remain gerinnen, to congeal f^toinben, to vanish 
brei^en, to break gef^el^en, to happen f^)rie§en, to sprout 
gebeil^en, to thrive l^eiten, to heal fterben, to die 

fallen, to fall reifen, to ripen fturjen, to fall, rush 

faulen, to rot rei^en, to tear trotfnen, to dry 

frieren, to freeze roften, to rust xoa6)]en, to grow 

gelingen, to succeed fc^meljen, to melt toerben, to become, 
genefen, to recover fc^waren, to fester 

The verbs gunel;men, to increase, and abnet;men, to dimi- 
nish, and verbs implying to Legin or to leave off: as, anfangcn, 
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auf^orcttr beginncn, ant;cben, are conjugated with fcim 35a& 
gieber ^at atgenommcn, the fever has abated. 35ag (S^jiel 
l^at angcfangen, the play has begun. 

Verbs with the .prefixes ex, »er and ent, and verbs com- 
pounded with separable prepositions, which signify a change 
of condition, are conjugated with fetn, as ertrdnfen^ erlal^men, 
crf^affcti, crfd^retfcn, erftarren, erftitfen; toerarmen, ijerberBen, uer* 
borren, tocrlSfcJ^en, toeroben, »ertoefen;; entfd^Iafen, ent[tel;en, ent» 
brcnncn, cinf(]^lafen, auf*, an* unb aBbrennen, auf* unb abfc^lagen, 
auftoa^en* 

4. Verbs of motion are conjugated with fein, when the 
place to or from which the motion takes place, is expressed, 
or when they are compounded with some preposition. Such 
verbs are: 

cilen, to hasten . tanben, to land fc^iffenf to ship 
fal^rcn, to drive . laufen, to run jd^toimmen, to swim 
l^inlen, to limp reifen, to travel j^jringen, to spring 

jagen, to chase, hunt reiten, to ride fto§en, to stumble 
flettern, to climb rinnen, to run treiben, to rub 

Iricti^cii, to creep fegeln, to sail njanbern, to wander. 

6r ift auS bem genfter gef^jrungen, he has leaped from' 
the window. Si) Bin au^gegogen, I have changed lodgings. 

When compounded with prepositions, verbs of mo- 
tion are often conjugated with fein, when the simple verb 
would take.l^aben. The preposition, in fact, specifies the 
direction of the motion. OJlein SSater tft biefen 93]orgen au§* 
gefol^rcn, my father went out in a carriage this morning. 
5Wcin SSatcr ^at au^gefat;ren, would mean, my father has finis- 
hed his drive; but we should say: mein SSater r;at feine S^l^rt 
DoHcnbet. 2)er 2)ieb tft mir entf^jrungen, the thief has escaped 
me. SBir finb gcftern »om ?anbc guru(fgefet;rt, we returned 
yesterday from the countr>\ 

5. In other cases, when the direction of the motion is not 
expressed, the agent is described as having some active 
employment requiring motion, or as moving in some parti- 
cular way, and not merely as locomotive. In such a case 

f)aien is more commonly used. 6r I;at or ift nid gercift, he is a j 
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travelled man. ®er Sutjc^er ^at in 3Bien 3el;n Sal^rc gcfo^rcn, 
the coachman has driven ten years in Vienna. 6r ^t lahge 
gel;ln!t, he has limped for a long time. 2)u l^aft toor il^m 
gefrod^en, you have cringed to him (crawled before him). 
6r f)Oit or ift biejen 5!Jlorgen geritten, he has take a ride this 
morning, ©iefer ©efeU l^at or ift geujanbert, this journeyman 
has made his tour. 

SBerben. 

SKerben is used for three different purposes in German: 

1. It is used as a principal verb, meaning to become, 
to grow^ or as we express it in English, to get, to turn. 
He is getting sleepy, er ttJirb f^Iafrig. (Sr Ujirb alt, he is 
getting old; eg xoixh fpat, it is getting late. 

2. Secondly, toerben is used as an auxiliary, to form the 
future tenses: er toirb fommcn, he will come. 

3. The passive voice is merely the verb Hjerben with the 
past participle of another verb. In the compound preterite 
tenses, the ge of geujorben is dropped: x6) tin gcliefct worben 
(not geujcrben), I have been loved. 

The Passive Voice. 

The passive voice is less common in German than in 
English. It can only be used when the verb governs the 
accusative case. It is used in preference: 

1. When the agent is to be made more prominent than 
the object: as, he has been killed by lightning, er ift toom 
33U^ erfd^lagen worben; princes are constantly surrounded by 
flatterers, gurften toerben unaufI;DrIic^ loon ©c^mei^Iern belagert. 

2. When the agent is not mentioned. 2)er ®tra§6urger 
SWunfter ift im 14. 3ar;rl;unbert erbaut tworben, the cathedral 
of Strasburg was built in the 14 th century. 

Its place is supplied: 

1. By the active voice. He was thanked for this by my 
friend, bafur banlte i^m mein greunb. The king was followed 
by his ministers, bem ^onige folgten Ue SlJ^inifter. 

The infinitive active is often used idiomatically instead 
of the infinitive passive or past participle in English. S^ 
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]^5rc crgal^Icn, I hear it said. 6g ift Uii)t ju ff)un, it is easy 
to do or to be done. 6r lagt ft(]^ ufccrrcbcn, he lets him- 
self be persaaded. 

2. The place of the passive is also supplied by the 
reflective form. 2)a8 33ud^ l^at fx6) gcfunbcn, the book has 
been found. ®g tocrbreitet |t^ cin ©erud^t,- a report is spread* 

3.. Also by the indefinite man. His attorney was sent 
for, man f(3^idfte na^ fcinem Slbbofaten. Age must be honoured, 
bag alter mug man el^rcn. I was laughed at, man lad^te uber 
mtd^. It must be confes'sed, man mu§ geftel^en. 

As the verb to be is used in English to express the 
present passive and also the perfect in a neuter sense, it . is 
important to distinguish between these tenses in translating. 
I^ house is built may mean the house is being built (present), 
when it is translated: bad ^aug mirb gebaut; or it may mean 
the house has been builty when it is to be translated by the 
perfect: baS ^auS ift getaut Ujorbcn, or bag ^aug ift gefcaut. 
The form with toorben is used, when we speak of the doing 
of the action as having been finished; that without mcrben^ 
when we speak of the resulting state. 6r ift getobtet worben, 
he has been killed; er ift getcbtet, he is dead by violent 
means, fftopolcon ift in Sorftfa gebcren, Napoleon was born 
in Corsica. 5)cr S^ifc^ toirb tcberft, the table is being co- 
vered; bcr %i\6) tourbc bebedt, the table was being covered, 
some one was covering it; ber Sift!^ ift teberft, the table is 
(already) covered. 

Sommary of Remarks on the Auxiliaries 

^a^ett, ®ein and SBerben. 

Of verbs that govern cases only three: 
93cgegncn, weid^en, folgen/ go >vith "be", 
but neuters, meaning passive change, take fetn 
except begin and end, increase, decline:^ 
er ift geftorten, or er ift genefen. 
@g l^at begonnen. 3ft er fran! getoefen?^ 
<Bcin goes with fcCeiben, gel^en, fommen come 
and other verbs of moving to or from, 
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if place is stated; else we have a notion 
of moving action, not mere locomotion, 
and t;a6en then is used; with neuters too, 
which tell what active things or persons do: 
er l^at gefceUt* and so with lauten, ujeinen,* 
and ftjen, liegen, ftet;en, t;angen, fd^einen.^ 
9!Kein greunb ift fortgegangen,^ in his walk: 
t;at fcrtgefal^ren® in his work, or talk. 
But compound neuter verbs have often got 
in perfect jein, though simple verb has not 
bie 33(ume ^at geBIii(;t but ift »erB(iil^t;^ 
bag geuer ]§at gejiinbet, ift »erglu^t. 
The past may drop these verbs in poetry: 
itnb ate er faum gefpro^en, scarce had he.^^ 

aSerben. 

Distinguish in the passive voice between 
ii) ttjerbe present and the perfect 6in, 
when ujorben for getDcrben is left out: 
cS ift ge6aut ujorben — ift ge6aut. 
er ift getcbtet rather has the sense 
of state resulting — dead from violence, 

1. To meet, to yield, to foUow. 2. anfangen, Begfttuen, an* 
^eben, to begin: aufloren, to cease. 3. he is dead, he is reco- 
vered, it has begun, has he been ill? 4. he had bawled or 
barked. 5. to sound (of news), to weep. 6. to sit, lie, stand, 
hang, appear. 7. my friend has walked on. 8 has continued 
or gone on in his work. 9. the flower has bloomed, has ceased 
glowing or glowed away. 10. scarcely had he spoken. Here 
|atte is omitted. 

The Auxiliaries of Mood. 

Possibility in general is expressed by fonnen; necessity 
in general by miiffen. 35urfen expresses liberty and foUen 
obligation, as dependent on the will of another, not the sub- 
ject of the sentence. 9!Kogen expresses the liking and wollen 
the will of the subject; but mogen may also express what 
the speaker allows. Saffen to let^ order, get, belongs to this 
last class. See notes A, B, C after the paradigms. 
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1. Scnnen to be able. 
Indicative. 



Possibility in general. 
Subjunctive. 



Present. 
3^ fann 
bu !ann[t 
er fann 
roit ISnncn 



Imperfect, 
i^ fonnte 
bu fonnteft 
er fonnte 
toir fonnten 



il^r fonnet (fonnt) il^r f onntet 
fie fonnen fie fonnten 

Perfect, i^ \)clU gefonnt 



Present, 
i^ fonne 
bu fonneft 
er fonne 
loir fonnen 
il^r fonnet 
fie fonnen 



Imperfect. 
i6) fonnte 
bu fonnteft 
er fonnte 
toir fonnten 
il^r f onntet 
fie fonnten. 



i6) l^abe gefonnt. 

i(^ l^afee gel^en fonnen. i^ l^abe gel^en fonnen. 
Plup. i(^ ^tte gefonnt. i^ l^atte gefonnt, I could have. 

^ ^tte gel^en fonnen. i^ t;atte gel^en fonnen. 
Future. 16) werbe fonnen. i6) njerbe fonnen. 

2nd Fut. ic^njerbe gefonnt l^aben, i6) njerbe gefonnt l^aben, 

i^ toerbe l^aben gel^en fonnen (C). 
lstCond.id^ wurbe fonnen, usually 16) fonnte. 
2ndCond.i(!^ tourbe gefonnt l^aben, usually 16) l^dtte gefonnt, 

i^ toutbe l^aben (i^ t;atte) gel^en fonnen. 

2. SKuffen, to be obliged. Necessity in general. 



Indicative. 
Present Imperfect. 



Subjunctive. 
Present. Imperfect 



3^ mu§ 
t>u mugt 
er mu§ 
roit muffen 



x6) muffe 
tiVL muffeft 
er muffe 
toir muffen 
il)r muffet 
fie muffen 



x6) mu§te 
bu mugteft 
er mu§te 
toir mu§ten 
il}r mugtet 
fie mu§ten. 



i^ l^abe gemugt. 



x(!^ mu^te 
bu mu§teft 
er mugte 
toir mugten 
il^r muffet (mugt) il^r mugtet 
fie muffen fie mu^ten 

Perfect i^ ^be gemu^t, 

i^ l^abe get;en muffen. i^ l^abe gel^en muffen. 
Plup. x6) l^atte gemu§t, i^ l^dtte gemugt, 

i(!^ I^atte gel^en muffen. i^ I;dtte gel^en muffen 
1 St Fut x6) werbe muffen. i^ toerbe muffen. 

2nd Fut. i(!^ tocrbe gemu§t I;aben i^ toerbe gcmugt l^aben, 

x(!^ werbe l^aben gel^en muffen (C). 
lstCond.i(!^ wurbe miffen, usually x6) mugte. 
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2iid Cond. \d) tourbe gemugt l^aben, usually id) l^dttc gemu§t, 
id) ttjurbe l^aben (i^ I;atte) get;en muffen. 

Liberty, Obligation. 

1. 2)urfen, to be allowed, to dare. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present. Imperfect. Present. Imperfect* 

3(^ bcfrf i^ burfte ic^ burfe i^ burftc 

bu barfft bu burfteft bu burfeft bu burfteft 

er barf cr burfte er burfe er burfte 

xcit burfen n^ir burften mi burfcn . xoix burften 

il^r burfet (burft) it;r burftet il^r burfet . i^v burftet 
fie burfen fie burften' fie burfen fie burften. 

Perfect, id) t;a6e geburft, t^ t;abe geburft, 

id) l^abe reben burfen. (B) id) I;aBe reben burfen. 
Plup. id) ]§atte geburft, id) t;dtte geburft 

i^ l^atte reben burfen. id) t;dtte reben burfen. 
1st Fut. id) U)erbe burfen, • ic^ njerbe burfen. 

2 nd Fut. id) toerbe geburft I;a6en. id) toerbe geburft I;a6en. 
IstCond. tc^ Ujurbe burfen, usually id) burfte. 
2ndCond.td^ Ujurbe geburft r;akn, usually i^ t;dtte geburft^ 
id) tourbe nid^t I;at»cn (id) l^dtte nid^t) fagen burfen. (C) 

2. ©oHen, to be under an obligation to. 



Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


Present. Imperfect. 


Present. 


Imperfect 


3^ fott id) foflte 


id) fotte 


tc^ fottte 


bu foUft bu foUteft 


bu fotteft 


bu fottteft 


er fott ex. fottte 


er fotte 


er fottte 


xcix fotten xoix fottten 


ttjtr fotten 


loir fottten 


i^r foHet (fcHt) ir;r fotttet 


i^r fottet 


ir;r fotttet 


fte fotten fie fottten 


pe fotten 


fie fottten 


Perfect, id) Ijabe gefoUt, (B) 


i^ t;abe 


gefottt. 


id) I)a6e gel^eit fotten. 


i^ I;a6e 


gel;en fotten. 


Plup. i^ l^atte gefottt, 


t^ idtte gefottt, 


id) l^atte gel;en fotten. 


id) l^atte ger;en fotten. 


1 st Fut. id) lijerbe fotten, 


i^ tt)erb( 


I fotten. 



2nd Fut. id) loerbe gefottt l^aben. i^ njerbe gefottt j^afcen^ 
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1st Cond. i^ tourbc foHcn, usually i^ foHtc. 

2nd Cond, i^ ttjurbe gefollt f)aUn, usually t^ l^atte gefoHt, 

Wish, Determination. 

1. SRSgen, to be permitted, to like. 



Lidicative. 
Present. Imperfect. 



{^ maQ 
t>u magfi 
er tnag 
j»tr mogcn 



i^ mo^te 
bu mo^teft 
er mod^tc 
wir molten 



%moget(m6gt) il^r mo^tet 
jte mogen jtc molten 

Perfect, i^ l^abc gemod^t, 



Subjunctive. 
Present. Imperfect. 
i^ module 
bu mo^teft 
er mod^te 
xo'ix mod^ten 
i^v mod^tet 
fte moc^ten 



td^ moge 
bu mogeft 
er moge 
toir mogen 
i^v moget 



fie mogen 

t^ l^aBe gemod^t, 
td^ l^aBe gel^en mSgen. (B) id^ l^abe gel^en mogen. 
Plup. idl^ ]§atte gemod^t, i^ ]§atte gemod^t, 

id^ l^atte gel^en mogen iS) 'i)aite gel^en mogen. 
1st Fut. id^ toerbe mogen. id^ toerbe mogen. 

2ndFut. id^ toerbe gemod^t ^Ben, tc^ toerbe gemod^t ]§aBen, 
1 St Cond. id^ tourbe mSgen, usually id^ module. 
2nd Cond. id^ tourbe gemod^t l^aBen, usually i^ l^atte gemod^t, 
id^ tourbe it;m l^aBen (or t^ l^atte il^m) l^elfen mogen, 

I should have been inclined. (C) 



2. aSBolIen, to 
Indicative. 
Present. Imperfect, 

td^ ttjottte 
bu tooHteft 
er tooHte 
toir tooKten 



be willing. 

Subjunctive. 



Sd^ toiU 
btt toittft 
er t»iH 
mx xooUtn 



if)T)a>oUd(xocUi) i^v toofltet 
jte tooKen jte tooHten 

Perfect, id^ l^aBe geU)ottt, • 

id^ l^aBe ge^en tootten. 
Plup. id^ !§atte getcollt, 

id^ l^atte gel^en tcollen. 
1 St Fut. id^ t»erbe tootten. 



Present. 
{(^ tootte 
bu tooHeft 
er toolle 
toir MjoHen 
il^r toollet 
jie tooHen 



Imperfect. 

id^ tooHte 
bu tooKteft 
er njollte 
xoix njoKten 
il^r MjoHtet 
jte tooHten 



id^ l^aBe gewoKt, 

(B) id^ BaBe gel^en t»oUen, 

id^ l^atte getcoHt, 

id^ l^atte ge^en t»oUen. 

td^ t»erbe tootten. 
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2nd Fat iS) t»crbe getcottt l^aBen, i^ toerbe gewoUt l^aBcn, 

er njirb c0 nid^t ]§a6en »er!aufen tcoKen, I suppose he was 
1 st Cond* x6) tourbe tcoHen, or i^ toottte. [not inclined to sell it. 
2nd Cond. i^ tourbe getooHt ^aben, or i^ l^attc getocHt, 

i^ tourbe ^aten (or i^ l^atte) gel^en toctten. (C) 

3. Saffen, to let, to order. 

Indicative. * Subjunctive. 

Present. Imperfect. Present. Imperfect. 

3c^ Ia[fc i^ Ue§ . i^ laffe i^ Iie§e 

bu laffeft bu liegeft bu lajfeft bu lie§eft 

cr la§t cr lie§ cr laffc er Itegc 

toir laffen . xoix lie^en xoh laffen t»ir lie§en 

% Ia[fet (la§t) i^r Iie§t i^r lajfet i^r «e§et 

fie laffen fie liegen fie laffen fie lie§en 

Perfect. iS) f)aU gelaffen, i^ l^aBe gelaffen, 

i^]^abei]§nge^enlaf[en. (B) i^ l^aBe il^n gel^en laffen. 
Plupfct. x6) f)Mt getaffen, iS) l^dtte gelaffen, 

t^ l^atte il^n gel^en laffen. ii) l^atte il^n gel^en laffen. 
1st Fut. i^ tcerbe laffen. i^ tcerbe laffen. 

2nd Fut. i^ toerbe gelaffen l^afcen, i^ t»erbe gelaffen l^afcen. 
1st Cond. i^ tourbe laffen, or x6) lie§e. 
2nd Cond. id^ tourbe gelaffen l^aben, or i^ l^atte gelaffen, 

i^ Mjurbe einen neuen 3tnjug (suit) ]§aben ma^en 
Imperative: la§, pi. laffet, laffen ®te. [laffen. (C) 

(A) Observe that, when the vowel is modified in the 
infinitive, it is also modified in the plural of the present, 
and in the entire subjunctive; that fctten, tooHen and laffen, 
whidh do not modify the infinitive, do not modify these 
other parts. 

(B) In the compound tenses, when one of these auxiliaries 
follows the infinitive of another verb which depends on it, 
the infinitive of the auxiliary verbs is used instead of its 
past participle. 3^ ^aBe gel^en tooHen (instead of getooHt), 
aBer i^ l^aBe eg nic^t gefonnt, I -wished to go, but I have 
not been able. ®r l^at gel^en muffen (instead of gemu§t) 
oBgleic!^ er eg ni^t gen^oQt l^at, he has been obliged to go, 
although he did not wish. 
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(C) When three infinitives in this manner come together 
at the end of the sentence, l^ben takes precedence of the 
iythers; but, with this exception, their order is the reverse 
of the English: er umrbe ben Srief nic^t ^ctben (or er ^atte 
ten Srief nic^t) fc^reifccn fcnncn; er fcttte mir eine fclc^e 3(nt* 
loort mc^t ^aben fagen (ojfen, he should not have sent me such 
Ml answer* 3(^ ^a6e i^m Srtefe f(!^reifcen l^elfen muffen, I 
have been obliged to assist hidi to write letters. 

Bemarks on the Aaxiliary Verbs of Mood. 

Scnnen, SKuffen. 
A5nnctt denotes natural power or general ability to do 
anything; and mitffen denotes necessity generally. Der SSogel 
fomt fliegen, the bird can fly. 9(((e SRenfc^en muffen fterben, 
an men mnst die. £te mufien 3t(^ anfleiben, you must dress 
yonrseH I cannot but laugh, i^ mii§ (ac^en. I could not 
forbear mentioning it, 16) fomtte ntc^t nm^tn ;$u fagen. As 
foimeit and nmffen are the general words, we find them used 
instead of m5gen and fcOen. He may go, er fann ge^. 

Surfen, Sctten. 

IDurfen implies power or right founded on law, or on 
the permisnon of another; ]oikn denotes an obligation ari- 
sing from a sense of duty, or from the command of another. 
Sir bfirfen fptelen, we are allowed to play. Zn fottft beinen 
fHU^ftm UeBen xok btc^ felbft, thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself, 

5£/itrfeii sometimes means to dare. SStr burfen ntc^t atted 
fogen, we dare not say alL 

Mtut in negative sentences is translated by burfen: I 
most not, i(^ barf ntc^t; you must not play, Ste burfen nic^t 
fptdem May in interrogative sentences is translated by 
Mrfctu May I? may you? barf i(^? burfen (2ie? May one 
ask what you are thinking about? barf man fragen, iccron 
@te bftSen? 

/ shaU or we shall in the first person, denoting mere 

futurity, is rendered tc^ toerbe, ivir toerben. In questions we 

1* 
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may also say njerbc i^? but when shall I?^ shall we? mean 
am I to? or are we to? we must translate by foil i^? fottcit 
)Dtr? In the other persons, «Aa/r implies obligation, and 
is to be translated by fcUen: thou shalt not steal, bu foKft 

SBoKen, to be willing* 

SBoQen denotes the will^ intention or determination of 
the subject of the sentence, Sr l^at jein 9)ferb ni^t »cr!aufen 
tDoKcn, he did not wish to sell his horse. The English verb 
will has this sense in the first person; but in the second 
and third persons, it means simple futurity. Accordingly 
/ willy we will are translated t^ \q\% t»ir tooKen; but thou 
wiltj he will, they will are translated bu toirft, er toirb, fie 
tverben. In like manner, when would expresses determi- 
nation, it is translated by iDoQte; but when would expresses 
mere sequence, it is translated by tourbe. Sr t»urbc bicibcn, 
toenn er !6nntc, he would remain, if he could. 

SBoIIen has an imperative: ti^oHe nur, only be willing. 

The English forms of expression: I am to, he is to &c. 
are translated by tooKen when the subject determines or 
means to do, and by fotten or mugen, when the obligation 
depends on the will of another. I am to go, I have decided 
to go, i(^ t»ttt gcl^en. My son is to learn German, mcin 
Sol^n foK or mu§ 2)eutf^ lernen. I am to (I must) stay at 
home, x(S) foH ju ^aitfe BleiBen. 

The forms have to, am to be, are -also rendered by l^oBcii 
and fein followed by p; but observe that am ^o 6e is in 
in German translated by the infinitive active. S(^ ]§abe ctnige 
SSriefc ju fc^ret6cn, I have some letters to write. 2)cr S3rtcf 
ift ni(S)t ju Icfen, the letter is not to be read, it, cannot be 
read. Sine SSerdnbcrung ift fcl^r p tounf^en, a change is 
much to be desired. SBod ift }u t^un? what is to be done. 

@6ett tOoUtn, thm foUetl, means to he just going tt^y to he 
on the point of heing, and are equivalent to im Scgrtff fctn, 
auf bent ^unfte ftel^en. He was just going to depart, er 
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MooUtt cBcn abreifcn, 5)er aSerbre(!^er fotttc c6en Jingcri^tet 
loerben, als • • « the criminal was just about to be executed 

i??heii« . . • 

SJlogen. 

1. SORogen expresses what is agreeable to the will of the 
subject, and is translated to like. In this sense, it is used 
especially in negative sentences; or, if the sentence be posi- 
tive, in the conditional mood, instead of gem l^aBett or gent 
tDoHen. 3^ mo^te il^n jel^en, I should like to see him, Sd^ 
mag ben Srief ni^t lefen, I do not like to read the letter. 
3^ J^aBe ni^i fpielen mogen, I did not like to play. It is 
more usual, however, in affirmative sentences to translate 
like by gern, comparative IteBer, superlative am lieBfteru I 
like playing, i^ fpiele gern. I like playing better than sing- 

M^g? ^ ]p^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ i^ P"9^» S^ ^^^^ ^^^ Q^^^f I like 
him. 6r jtel^t il^n gern, he likes to see him. Sr ge^t gern 

fpojieren, he likes to take a walk. 

2. 9K6gcn denotes that power or permission is granted 
by the speaker. 2)u magft p ^aufe BteiBen, you may stay 
at home, I give you permission to do so* In this sense, 
it is sometimes translated let, 9Di5gen jte la^en, let them 
laugh. 6r moge fi^ ]§uten mi^ gu ftoren, let him take care 
not to disturb me. 

Sajfen. 

8affen means (1) to leave, let, permit Sd^ l^aBe il^n gel^en 
{affe% I have let him go. Sd^ laffe Sl^nen bag Su(i^, I leave 
you the book or I let you have it at a price. In this sense, 
it is used to form the first pers. pi. of the imperative; thus 
ive say : Ia§ unS gel^en, lagt un^ gel^en or laffen ®ie un8 gel^en. 
<2) Saffen signifies to make, to get, to order, to bid. Sie 
l^aBen und lange ti^arten laffen, you have made us wait long. 
3d^ l^aBe i^ fommen laffen, I have ordered or got him to 
eome. In the sense of to get done or have done the verb 
is followed in German by the infinitive active, not by the 
past participle passive,* as in English. Sc^" l^aBe cin 5)aar 
@^u]^e ma^tn laffen, I have got or had a new pair of shoes i 
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made* (3) ®id^ Iciffeit, is translated may be, is to be* 35a8 Ia§t 
fx(S) nt^t "Begreifen, that cannot be understood. 

When the auxiliaries mighty could, would, should, ought 
express a thing which was possible but which has not taken, 
place, they are followed, in English, by the infinitive with 
have (the perf. inf.). Thus we say: he could have gone,, 
we should have come, I would have written, implying that 
he did not go, that I did not write. The German idiom, 
however, is different. It puts the auxiliary in the pluperfect 
subjunctive and the verb that depends on it in the pres. infi- 
nitive; thus, er l^dtte cje(;en fonnen; t»ir I;atten fcmmen foKen; 
id) l^citte einen Srief f^reiten tcoHen, 

* 

Logical Possibility, Necessity, or Repres^ntatioD, 

The six auxiliary verbs of mood, fonnen, burfen, mogcn^ 
muff en, foHen, njoKen, are used likewise to express logical 
possibility and necessity, that is. not a real ability or ne- 
cessity to do something, but a belief either that a thing 
must be so, or that it may be so. 

Contingency or logical possibility is expressed by fonnen^ 
mSgen, and the imperfect subjunctive of burfen. Thus, er 
!ann etn SSetruger feiit, he may be a cheat. @§ mag tcal^r fcin^ 
it may be true. 5)ag biirfte n)c(;I (or DteKeid^t) ju fc^njer feiit^ 
that may be too difficult. 

In like manner mu§en denotes logical necessity, that is, 
our belief that a thing is necessarily so. 6r mu§ fel;r ret(!^ 
fein, he must be very rich. 

©oHen and tcotten are used in a somewhat similar way; 
foKen denotes that something is represented as a fact or 
that what is affirmed to be true is admitted by the speaker 
for the time; njoHen denotes that the subject of the sentence 
represents himself to be something, pretends to be some- 
thing, wishes it to be believed about himself. (Sr foil 
retd^ fein, he is said to be very rich. (Sintge tootten tl^n ge* 
fcl^en I;aBen, some pretend to have seen him. (Sr tcoKtc t^ 
gel^ort l^aBen, he pretended to have heard it. 
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In the sense of logical possibility, necessity or repre- 
sentation, just explained, these verbs are followed by the 
perfect infinitive in German, exactly as in English* He may 
have set out already, that is, it may be that he has set out 
already (fieri potest ut), er fann f^on aBgereift jetn. He must 
have taken it, cr mug eg genommen ^Ben. But er l^atte fd^on 
atreifen foitneri; means, he might have set out already^ he 
might have been able to set out already; er l^atte eg nel^meti 
jollen, he would have been obliged to take it. Again, er ^t 
eg nel^men fonnen, he has been able to take it, er ^t j^on 
aBreifen fonnen, he has been able to set out already. The 
same is the case with jo Ken and tootten. 5)er geinb foU ft(^ 
jururfgegcgen §aben, the enemy is said to have retreated; 
but, ber §einb l^atte ft^ jurucfgiel^ett foHen, the enemy ought 
to have retreated. 6r tocttte eg gel^ort l^aten, he pretended. 
to have heard it; but er l^at eg ni^t l^cren toctten, he^^did not 
wish to hear it. 

The Imperfect Subjunctive of these verbs is sometimes 
used instead of the present indicative to render the state- 
ment less positive, and to imply some polite deference to 
the person addressed. This is the case, both when these 
verbs signify real ability or necessity, and also in their 
logical sense. Sonnten fte mlr too!^! fagen? could you.kindly 
tell me? Sie fonnten mir wol^l erlauben, perhaps you might 
allow me. 5)urfte i^ Sie bitten? might I ask you? ®ie 
mu^ten or Sie foUten t^n bejud^en, you must pay him a visit* 
3<^ moc^te or i^ toottte Iteber fpielen a(g fingen, I would 
rather play than sing. SSottten (Sie t»cl}l bie @ute l^aben, 
mir btefe ©efdKigfeit ju ertoeifen (or itnb mir biefe ©efaffigfeit 
ernjeifen), would you please do me this favour. 

Also in their logical sense, the imperfect subjunctive may 
be used instead of the present. S(((eg fonnte, or mo^te, or 
biirfte falfc:^ fein, all may be false. 6r fonnte, or m6(^te; or 
fciirfte eg toergeffen I;a6en, he may have forgotten it. In these 
sentences, fonnte represents the action as merely possible, 
mo^te expresses some probability and biirfte expresses still 
more likelihood. 6r biirfte fi(^ biegmal geirrt l^aben, he has 
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very likely been mistaken. ®tc burften unS \odf)l mi§»erftanbeii 
l^aBen, I should think you have misunderstood us, which is 
rather a polite way of making an assertion. 

Verbs of wialdng^ cisking, and hoping sometimes take the 
subjunctive of mogen, instead of the bare subjunctive, 3(^ 
tDunfc^e »cn ganjcm ^erjen, ba§ eg blr gelingcn moge, I wish 
with all my heart that you may succeed. It is also used 
for the subjunctive in sentences of purpose, and in the ex- 
pression of a] wish. 6r fpra^ laut auS, bamit man \\)Vl nid^t 
migtoerftanbe or mt§Dcrfte]^cn moti^te or fSnnte, he spoke loud, 
that no one might misunderstand him. 9Di5g.e tni) bet $tm« 
mel ein lange0 Seben jc^enfen! may Heaven grant you a long 
life! SJlod^ten ®ie jo gut fein, would you be so good. 

The imperfect subjunctive of joHen is often used (1) with 
verbs of commanding instead of the mere subjunctive; ber 
^5mg fcefal^I, ba§ man eine SSrurfe Baucn fotttc, the king ordered 
a bridge to be built; (2) in conditional sentences, when the 
verb in the principal sentence is a definite future, or an 
imperative, and not the conditional: n^enn er fommen foKte 
(or fottte er fommen), fo toiH i^ il^m fagen (or \q fagen ®ie 
il^m), if he comes, I will tell him (or tell him). But toenn 
x6) e§ t»u§te, tourbe (or jo tourbe) xi^ S^nen jagen, if I knew 
it, I would tell you. (3) It is used instead of the pre- 
sent subjunctive of the verb after ju . . . al0 \i^^, 6r ift ju 
el^rlid^ afe ba§ er eine Unwal^rl^eit fagen follte, or gu t^xlxi) 
eine Untoal^rl^eit ju fagen, he is too honourable to tell an 
untruth (4) ©oHte is also used in questions expressing doubt 
or surprise. ©oUte baS Xo^x feinV can that be true? 

The auxiliaries of mqod are often used elliptically* ^onnen 
®ie ©eutf^ (f^jred^en) ? can you speak German? S^ mu§ 
gurudC (gel^en), I must return. 60 mu§ I;erau3! it must be 
said! SBag foil xi) (tl^un)? what am I to do? SBag foH xi^ 
bamit (tl^un)? what am I to do with it? SBa§ foKen btefe 
S^^ranen (]§ei§en)? what mean these tears? SBaS foH mir ein 
eitler Stitel (nu^en)? of what service to me is an empty vain 
title? ®r fott auS bem 4)aufe (gel^en), he is to leave the house. 
SBol^itt ujoKen ®ie (gel^en)? where are you going? S^ will 
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nai^ ^aufc, I am going home. SBaS \oiU er bomtt (t^un)? 
what is he going to do with it? 3Sa8 t»tKft bn l^ier? what 
are you doing here? Sr t»iK e8, he will have it so. 

The position, which these auxiliaries occupy in the sen- 
tence, will he explained in the chapter on the Arrangement 
of Words. 

Summary of Remarks on the Auxiliaries of Mood. 

• 

In general muffen means necessity, 
and fonncn general ability; 
xS) foil, when duty binds: / have to do, 
ii) barf, when other men allow me to; 
\6) barf ni^t, mean / must with negative, 
and barf i^? may I? interrogative. 
3^ U)iK / will — I mean to do or be; 
\6) toerbc, shall, is mere futurity. 
We are or mean to do: toir tooHeir 
we are or hxive to do: toir jotten. 
SBtr njottctt cfccn^, foHen' eBcn*, if 
H)ir finb auf bem ^unfte ober im SSegriff.^ 
The speaker, when he gives consent, will say: 
btt magft, er mag eg tl^un, for may. 
I like, x(!^ mag — but more with negatives; 
use gem: i6) fpiele gern, with positives. 
SBir laffen means we leave, we order, get: 
la§, laffct, Saffen ®ie itng gel^en — let 
• When have comes after might, could, would, or 
translate by ]§^|te and subjunctive mood: [should, 
er ]§atte faufen foKen, should have bought, 
as though we said in English he had ought. 
The infinitive, not participle past, 
comes after an infinitive, and last: 
er ]§at, er l^atte fel^en fonnen mean 
he has been able to, he might have seen. 

9 

1. We are just going to do. 2. we are just about to undergo 
something. 3. we are on the point. 



i 
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Logical Possibility and Necessity. 

When something may or must be now the case, 
or at some previous time have taken place, 
the sense is logical: we merely know 
it miiat^ or else suppose it may be so. 
These verbs have then the English idiom: 
er mag gefommen fein he may have come, 
er mu§ geftor6en jein he must be deajj^ 
er tolH; he says he is; er foH, he's said. 

Imperfect Sabjanctive. 

To give a doubtful, deferential, sense, 
employ subjunctive mood, imperfect tense: 
®ie fonnten, m5(^tcn, burften tool&I you could: 
the first has least — the last, most likelihood. 
3^ moc^te gern, x6) tDoflte, tounj^te would; 
id; mu§te think I must; xi) foUte should. 



Irregular Verbs, bie ftatfe ©iittittgatiati. 

Verbs are called irregular^ or are said to belong to the 
strong conjugation ^ when they do not form their past tenses 
by adding et, but by modifying the vowel of the root. ThuSy 
fpre(^en, to speak, makes the imperfect fpra^. The past 
participle ends in en: gefpro^en, 

Classification of Irregalar Verbs. / 

Verbs belonging to the strong Conjugation are here di- 
vided into four classes, according to the vowel in th6 infi- 
nitive, and the changes, which it undergoes m the past 
tenses. The classification is substantially the same as in 
the best German Grammars, as, for instance, in Becker's 
Grammar; but three of Becker*s classes, which contain the^ 
same vowel e or t in the infinitive, are here reckoned as 
one class, with three subdivisions. 

In the First Class, the vowel of the infinitive is c or i^ 
which becomes a in the imperfect. There are three sub- 
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divisions of this class: the frst of these comprehends those 
which have e Jot the vowel of the past participle, and 
the second those which have o. We have e in the past 
participle, when one consonant or douhle g follows; and o 
when two consonants follow. Double d is exceptional; we 
have seen, in the chapter on pronunciation, that it is often 
written instead of single ^, to preserve its sharp sound, for 
d becomes flat, if written singly between vowels. Thus, trc* 
ten, trat, getreten, to tread; fi^en, fag, ge[effen, to sit, are 
examples of the first subdivision, to which belongs also 
Uegen, lag, gelegen, to lie. Sred^en, Bra^, gebro^en, to break ; 
f^)imien, fpann, gef^onnen, to spin — are examples of the second, 
to which belong also fommen, !am, gefommen, to come, and 
gcBarcn, gebar geboreir, to bean The third subdivision com- 
prehends those which have nb, ng and n! after the vowel 
in the middle of the verb; these have u in the past parti- 
dpte: as, finfen, janf, gejunjen; pnben, fanb, gefunben; pngen^ 
fang, gefungen. 

The Second Class, containing ei in the infinitive, changes 
this into ic, (long t), when one consonant follows in the 
middle of the word; and into short i, when there are two 
— the principle being, that a vowel is shortened by two 
consonant^ coming at the end of the syllable : as, Uif)en, Itel;, 
gclicl^en, to lend ; fd^leid^en, \(i)lid), gef(!^U^en, to sneak. When 
if b, f come in the present, they are doubled in the past, 
b becoming tt: as, f^neiben, fd^nitt, gef^nitten, to cut; ^Jfeifen, 
VPffr fi^Pfiff^^r to whistle. 

The Third Class comprehends verbs having ie for the 
vowel of the infinitive, also those with the modified vowels 
a, D, u and most with the diphthong an; it has o for the 
vowel of both the past, tenses — long o (according to the 
ordinary rule of pronounciatiou) when one consonant follows 
in the middle of the word, and short o when two follow: 
as, jt^^ieben, \6)bh, gef^oben, to push ; f rie^en, !rod^, gcfrod^en^ 
to creep; fieben, jott, gejottcn, to boil; \^xooten, fc^toor, ge« 
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jd^tjjoren, to swear; lugen, log, gelogen, to tell lies. To this 
class also belong the- following verbs having e or i in the 
present: fcetwegcn to induce, bref^en^ to thresh, fcd^ten to fight, 
ftcd^ten to plait, to twist, ]§efcen to lift, glimmen to glimmer, 
ilimmen to climb, melfen to milk, ^jpegcn to practise, qucllcn 
to spring forth, fd^eren to shear, fd^metgen to melt, fd^wettcn 
to swell, wUn to weave ^; and one having a, crf(!^aKett, cr« 
\d)oU, erf gotten, to resound. Siegen and gcBorcn, as has 
been mentioned, belong to the first class. 

The Eonrth Class comprehends all the verbs having a 
for the vowel of the infinitive (except crfd^attcn, erfc^ott, cr» 
jd^oHen); and in addition to them l^aucn to hew, l^eigen to 
call or be called, laufen to run, rufen to call, to sunmion, 
and ftogett to push. The past participle of this class has 
the same vowel as the infinitive ; the imperfect has te or it, 
making two subdivisions. Those which take ic in the imper- 
fect tense are : the five verbs just mentioned — ]§auen, l^icB, 
gel^auen; ^d^m, ]^ic§, gel^ei§en; laufen lief, gelaufcn; rufen, rief, 
flerufen and ftogen, ftie§, ge[to§en; and about half of those verbs 
which contain a in the infinitive; namely, blafen, blicS, ge» 
blafen, to blow; Braten, briet, gebraten, to roast; fatten, fiel, 
flefattcn, to fall; fangen, fing, gefangen, to take; l^alten, l^telt, 
ge]§a(ten, to hold; l^angen, l^ing, ge^ngen, to hang; lagen, Ue§, 
^elaffen, to let; ratl^en riet^, geratl^en, to advise; fc^Iafen, fc!^Uef, 
flef^lafen, to sleep ^. ®e^en, ging, gegangen, to go, is also 
classified with these. 

The second subdivision takes u in the imperfect: namely 
fal^ren, fut;r, gefal^ren, to drive; graben, grub, gegraben, to dig; 
laben, lub, gelaben, to load; fc^lagen, fc^Iug/* gefd^Iagen, to beat; 
tragen, trug, getragen, to bear or carry; toad^fen, toud^S, ge» 
t»ad^fen, to grow or increase; toafd^en, njufd^, getoafdpen, to 
wash ^. 

S3adCen, to bake, makes the imperfect but and badEte, past 
part. gebadCen. SWal^len, mablte, gemal^Ien, to grind; but malen, 

1. These lists are given below in rhyme. They require spe- 
cial attention. 2)refc^en, imperf. brofd^ or braf(^. 
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maltc, gematt, to paint galten to fold, faljen to salt, f^jalten 
to split, and fd^roten to grind coarsely, form the imperfect 
regularly in te, bat the past part may be either weak or 
strong: gcfaltet or gefalten; gcf aljt or gefaljen; gef^jaltct or ge- 
f^>altcn; gcfd^rotet or geft^roten. 

Table showing the Vowels in Strong Verbs and 

their Modifications. 

Infinitive. Imperfect. Past Participle. 

Class I. e or i a e, o, u 

Class n. ct i or ie as in imperfect 

Class nL ic (5, 6, fi, au, e) o or 6 as in imperfect 

Class IV. a &C. u or ic as in infinitive 

How to remember the Table and the Principal Parts. 

By means of the first three following Observations, the 
stadent will be able at once to write down the Table from 
memory; and if he has carefully noted the few irregular 
verbs, which do not follow these rules exactly, he will be 
able, by means of the table and the other Observations, to 
tell any part of any given strong verb. This sort of exer- 
cise will be found useful, as an introduction to the subject. 

Observations. 

Obs. 1. In the Table showing the vpwels in Strong 
Verbs, it will be observed that the vowels c and i of the 
First Class are combined in the Second, so as to form 
the diphthong ei; that in the Third Class, the order of these 
vowels is reversed, so as to form the diphthong ie; and 
that the Fourth Class contains the verbs having a as 
the vowel of the root, and one or two having c and u. 

Obs. 2. If we read the first line of the table across, the 
order of the vowels in the imp. tense and past part is a, 
e, Of u; and if we read the column under the imperfect 
downwards, the order of the vowels is a, i, c, u. Both 
these orders are identical with the natural order of the 
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vowels, t being omitted in the upper line, and c in the 
down line. They can thus be easily remembered. 

Obs. 3. The past participle in the Second and Third 
Classes has the same vowel as the imperfect; the past parti- 
ciple of the Fourth Class has the same vowel as the infinitive. 

Obs. 4. The rules of pronunciation require that the 
vowels i and o in the past tenses of the second and third 
conjugation should be long, when a single consonant follows; 
and short, when two consonants follow. Double is except 
tional in the first class. 

Obs. 5. Irregular or strong verbs change c into i in 
the second and third pers. sing. pres. ind., and in the 
second pers. sing, of the imperative, which in this case only 
drops final e. Those which have a in the infinitive modify 
the vowel in the second and third pers. sing. pres. ind., 
but not in the imperative. Thus iS) gebc, bu gieBft, er gteBt, 
i»ir gefcen &c. imperative gieb; i^ fal^re, bu fdl^rft, cr fal^rt, 
toix fal^ren &c., imperative fal^re. The following verbs are 
exceptions retaining the vowels unaltered': Betocgen to induce, 
gcl^en, to go, genefen to recover, l^ebcn to lift, mclfen to milk, 
^)flcgcn to practise, j^affen to make, f(!^eren to shear; ftel^cn, 
to stand, tweben to weave, crfti^aHen to sound, most verbs 
containing the diphthong aUf and the verbs belonging to the 
mixed conjugation, galten, malen and fpalten are to be con- 
sidered as weak verbs, which do not modify the vowel. 
3(^ ftoge, bu ft6§cft, er ft6§t, imp. fto§e. 



In present — second, third — instead 8? 
of a and e — a, i are said; 
the imperative has i for e 
and then drops final e away 
except er f(^afft, er f^rauBt, er gel^t, 
er fd^naubt, er ^ut, er faugt, er ftel^t, 
erfcJ^attt, betwegt, er j^ert, er twebt, 
geneft, er ^)flegt, er thelft, er l^ebt, 
er Brennt, and others, which belong 
to form combining weak and strong. 
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Obs. 6. The imperfect subjunctive modifies a, o and u 
in strong verbs. In the first class, a few verbs take o and 
u in the imperfect subjunctive instead of S. The reason is 
that these verbs originally had o or u in the imperfect ind., 
not a. These irregularities are mentioned in the verses 
^which follow. 

Conjagation of Two Irregular Verbs, ^pxti^tn to speak, 

and ibleiiben to remain* 



Indicative. 


Present. Subjunctive. 


3^ fpre^c 


iS) Bleibe 


i^ f^)re^e 


i(S) bleibe 


bu ]pxx^\t 


bu bleibft 


bu f^jre^eft 


bu bleibeft 


cr \pxi^t 


cr bleibt 


er \\^xc^e 


er bleibe ■ 


toil fprcd^en 


wir btetben 


n)ir fpre(]^en 


t»ir bleiben 


tl^r ^pxc^t 


il^r blcibt 


t^r f^)re^et 


i^r bleibet 


pe f^)re(^en 


jte bleiben 


fie jpre(]^en 
Imperfect. 


fte bleiben 


t^ ]pxaS) 


i^ blieb 


i(S) \pxa6)e 


X(S) bliebe 


bu frra^ft 


bu bliebft 


bu \pxcL^e^t 


bu bliebeft 


er fpra^ 


er blieb 


er f^jra^e 


er bliebe 


t»tr f^jra^en 


toix blieben 


toix f^)ra(]^en 


U)ir blieben 


% fpra^t 


il^r bliebt 


il^r f^jra^et 


i^r bliebet 


fie f))rad^en 


jte blieben 


fte fpra^en 
Perfect. 


fie blieben 


US) l^abc gefpro(]^cn 


t^ l^abe gejprod^en 


i^ bin gebliet 


?en 


i^ fei geblieben 






Pluperfect. ** 




{^ l^ottc gef^3i 


rotten 


iS) l^atte gefpi 


cod^en 


i^ toax geblieben 


id^ todre geblieben 




First Future. 




id^ tocrbc f^jred^en, bleiben 


i^ mxbt jprecJ^en, bleiben 




Second Future. 




id) tocrbc gef^ 


Jto^en l^ftben 


iS) werbe geft 


jrod^en l^aben 


i^ toerbc gebUeben fetn 


iS) twerbe geblieben fein 



•Ifpa 
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First Conditional, 
id^ toflrbe \pxe6)m, ikxbtn : ot itjfy f^ra^e, i^ 6Itc6e 

Second Conditional 
i^ tourbe gejprD(^en l^aben or : i^ l^attc gef^3ro(]^en 
t(]^ tourbc gefclieben fetn or : i(!^ toarc gefcliefccn 

Imperative. Infinitive. 

S. 2. f^jrid^ fcletfce Pr. frre^ew, WciBen 

3. f^)re(^e er ( fcleibc cr p -f i gefprot^cn l^aten 

^ ^ ffprc(]^cnt»tr,Ia§torlbrctbcntijtr,Ia6tor I geWieben fctn 

* I laff et un§ jpreti^en. laffet unS blcibcn f j^jre^en tocrben 

fpre^et il^r f Weibet " * I Bleiben toerben 
)red^en ®ie* Iblcibett ®ic 
3. jte jottcn fpreti^en. ftc f oKcn Bleiben 

Participles. 
Pres. fprc(!^enb, bteibenb Pret. gcf^3ro(!^en, gc6Itcben. 

NB. Two other sach verbs are coigagated afterwards, as 
compounds : namely, anfangcn and »erftcl^cn. 

Classified List of Strong Verbs. 

Weak verbs are those whose past has t 
where English regulars have d; 
but those, which change the vowel, belong 
to ancient form, called also Strong 

Class I. Radical e or t, past a. 
An e or { in root will give 
an a in past indicative. 
In participle e must go; 
before two consonants an c. 
(S doubled merely sharpens sound; 
before it, e — not o — is found. 

Div. 1. e or i — - a — c. 

©el^en, fal^, gefc^cn, fiel^t; see 

gefd^el^en, gejd^al^, gefd^el^en, geft^iel^t; happen 

effen; ag, gegeffen, tgt; eat 

freffen, frag, gefreffen, frt§t; eat as a beast 
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read 

inf. genejen 

tread 



meffcn measure, mag, gemeffcn; 
geben give; forget toergeffen; 
Icfen, Uefcft, lag, gelefen; 
geneft gets well, genag, gcnefen; 
trcten trat, getreten, tritt; 
jtfeen, fa§, gefcffen, sit; 
bitten, bat, gcbeten beg, petition; 
Tiegen, lag, gelegen, lie (position)^. 

1. bitten to beg, petition; Bettein to beg, to ask alms. 8iegen 
to lie, said of one's position; litgen to lie, to tell falsehoods. 



Div. 2. e or i 



a — 0. 



®pre(]^en, fprad^, gefpro(!^en, ^pxx^; 
bre^cn, bra^, gebro^en, brid^; 
nel^men take, nimm, nal^m, genommen; 
hide bergen; fommen, lam, gefommen; 
fted^en, fta^, geftoi^^en, stung or pierced; 
gebaren bear, gebar, geboren, gebierft; 
erfi^^redte frightened, feared erfd^ra!; 
ftedte stuck, but neuter fta!; 
treffen, traf, getroffen hit; 
berften, barft, to burst or split. 
SBerfen, warf, getworfen, toirf, to cast; 
makes U)drfe, wurfe, in subjunctive past; 
so l^elfen, l^alf, gel^olfen, l^ilf, assist; 
and t»erben, warb, makes Ujurbe, sue, enlist; 
fterben, ftarb, geftorben, fturbe; 
Dcrbcrben makes uerbarb, »erbiirbe; 
ftel^Ien steal makes ftal^I, and ft^l^Ie, 

er ftiel^ft, er l^at geftol^len; 
befel;(en bid, befal^I, befSl^le, 

bepel^It, er l^at befol^en; 
em^jfel^ten recommend, empfol^te, 

em^jfiel^lt, em^jfal^l em^)fo]^Ien; 
rinnen, rann, geronnen, r6nnc; 
fpinnen, fpann, gefponnen, fponne; 
finnen, fann, gefonnen, fonne; 



speak 
break 



die 
destroy 



run, leak 

spin 

meditate 
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f^eginnen makes bcgann, begin, 

teganne and fcegonne; 
so, jc^njimmen swim, gctoinnen wiu, 

getodnne and genjonne; 
jd^elten, jc^alt, makes fd^dlte, i^olk, 

er fc^ilt, er I;at gef^olten; 
gelten, gait makes galte, golte, 

er gilt, er l^at gegolten* 

Div. 3, i — a — u. 

In participle past, the sound 

of un with b, g, !, is found: 

as, pnben, fanb, gefunben, find; 

fcinben, Banb, geBunben, bind; 

toinben, wanb, getounben, wind; 

fd^toinben vanish, waste away; 

\^unh, fc^inbete, from fti^inben flay; 

fmgen, fang, gefungen/sing; 

f^)ringen, f^Jrang, gef^jrungen, spring; 

to sound or tingle flingen. Hang; 

to press one's way is bringen, brang; 

bingen, bung and bang, gebungen; hire 

fd^lingen, twine, makes f(!^lang, gef^lungen; 

j^toingen swing; to wrestle rtngcn; 

jtoingen force; succeed gelingcn; 

trinlen, trani, getrunfen, drink; 

ftinlen, [tanf ; and ftnfen sink. 

but l^tnfen, limp, makes l^tnfte, and gel^tnft; 

and iDtnlen, beckon, U)tn!te and gen^inlt^ 

Class IL Radical et. 

In verbal roots, c i combined 
gives te in past of Second kind; 
observe, a shortened t will come 
before two consonants in some. 
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Div. 1. ei — ic — ie* 

2(!^retben, write, makes f(!^rieB, gcf^rieben; 
bl^iben, stay, makes Uieb, gebHeben; 
fteigen, ftieg to mount, ascend; 
jeil^cn charge with, ki^en lend; 
treiben, tricb, getrieben, drive; 
retben rub; gebetl^en thrive; 
fc^etnen, fd^ten, gefd^iencn seem; 
keep silence fc^weigcn; fc^retcn scream; 
to praise is ^jreifcn, ))rieg, gepriefen; 
demonstrate, weifen, )»ieg, getotefen; 
fc^cibcn, f^ieb to part or quit; 
meiben shun; and jpeien spit. 

Div. 2. ei — i — i.- 

In past, we double f and t, 

and some have double t for b: 

as, reitcn, ritt, geritten ride; 

glciten, gittt, geglitten glide; 

so ftreiten strive; and fcJ^reiten stride; 

fc^nctben, cut, makes fc^nitt, gefd^nitten; 

leiben suffer, litt, gelitten; 

^jfetfen whistle, ^jfiff, gepfiffcn; 

greifcn, grasp, has griff, gcgrtffen; 

feifen, scold, has !eifte, !iff; 

I dragged i^ f^letfte, ground t^ fc^Hff; 

pinch !neif en, fniff or Ineipen weak; 

f(^lei(^en, \S)li^, gef^It(!^en sneak; 

id) iki^k bleached, grew pale erblit!^; 

ertoetd^te softened, yielded wi^; 

resemble, Qki^cm, qU^, gegli(!^en; 

to stroke is ftreid^en, \ixi^, geftric^en; 

fling fd^mei§en; betgen, bi§, gebtffen; bite 

befleigen makes befCig, bepiffen; (ftd^) apply to 

so, freif(^en screech, and retgen tear; 

but f^letgen, f))letgen, split, are rare. 
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Class ni. Radical ie; au, a, 5, u; e. 

From te in root comes o in past: 
with these some roots in (xvi are classed; 
and some have e; besides, a few 
have modified a, o and u* 

Div. 1. ie — — o. 

gliegen, fly, makes ffog, gefCogen; 

5iel;en, draw, makes jog, gejogen; 

ftiel;en flee, imperfect ffolfe: 

f^iegen shoot with gun or bow; 

j^3rie§cn, f^Jro^, to shoot or sprout; 

giegen, gD§, pour liquors out; 

geniegen makes genog, enjoy; 

toerbrtegen makes tierbrog, annoy 

Derlieren lose, toerlor, toerloren; 

shut f(!^Uegen: frtcren, fror, gefroren; 

bend actively is bicgen, bog; 

weigh neuterly is totegcn, toog; 

cS [tiebt it's dusty, past c8 ftob; 

triefm, troff; and f^ieben, fd^ob; drip; push 

bieten, bot; and Iried^en, !rD(^; offer; creep 

fiebett> jott; and rte^cn, ro^; boil; smell of 

Div. 2. fxvif a, 6, u — - — 0. 

SBagett, UJog is active, weigh; 

betrugen makes betrog, betray; 

f^tooren, swear, makes f detour and fd^toor; 

the old criuren choose, erior; 

fd^toarcn fester,* fd^tuor, gefd^tooren; 

ferment is gdl^ren, gol^r, gcgol^ren; 

crj^aHt, erfd^oH; and lilgcn, log; sound; tell lies 

faugen suck, cr faugt, er fog; 

but fd^rauben screw, and fd^nauben snort, 

are strong, or follow regular sort; 

faufen, fauft, makes foff, to drink; as a beast 

erloft^en, *Ufd^t — becomes extinct 



^ 
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Div. 3. e — — 0. 



©c^ercn, jc^or, gej^cren; ^c^kn, ^o^t; 
treji^^en, brof^ or braf d^ ; and fe^ten, f od^t ; 
cr l^eBt, er t;cB, c^e^oUn, heave; 
er ^ebt, cr Ujob or ujebte, weave; 
fc^meljeii; f^molg; and fd^njetten, fti^njoll; 



shear; plait 
thresh; fight 



melt; swell 



tnolf, er melfte; queHen, quoH; milk; spring 

flimmen, climb, makes flomm and fUmmte; 
cjUmmen glimmer, glomm and glimmte; 
benjegte moved, induced teujcg; 
nursed pflegte, practised ^)flegte, pflog* 

Class IV. Radical vowel a. 

From a comes te; but, in a few, 
the imperfect tense is formed in u; 
the participles past obtain 
the vowel of the root again. 

Div. 1% a — ie ■— a (o — ie — o &c.) 

33ratcn, brdt, makes f»riet, gebraten; roast 

ratl^en, ratl^, makes rictl^, geratl^en; advise 

fangctt png^; and l^alten keep; ^take 

l^ang, l^ing^; and fd^Iafen sleep; • ^hang 

cr gcl^t, er ging, gegangen, go; gcl^cn 

Wafen, blieg, geblafen, blow; 

fatten, pel, gefattcn, fall; 

]^ei§cn, })ie^f gcr;ei§Ctt, call; 

rufen, ruft, he called out rtef; 

laufcn, (duft, he ran er licf; 

ftogen, ftr^t, he pushed cr ftieg; 

er l^aut, er l^ieb; and lagen, licp. hew; let 

Div. 2. a — u — a. 

Sragen wear or carry, trug;- 
laben, lub; and f^lagen, fd^Iug; 
toafd^en, wufd^; and graben dig; 
load^fen, loud^d increase, grow big; 



i 
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16acfen; bu! and hadk, bake; 

fc^affen, j^uf, gejd^affeti, make, 

but j(J^affte regular, procure; 

ftel^en, ftanb; and fal^ren, ful^r. stand; drive. 

The imperfect*s regular in fatten, 
in malen, fd^roten, falgen, jpalten; 
in participle past, we find, 
the form may be of either kind. 

The ^ixed Conjugation. 

In some, weak forms in past are found, 

which also change the vowel sound: 

so ujiffen, past i6) tougte, goes, 

i(^ xod% bu Wi^t, er toeig he knows; 

and, fennen, fannte; nennen, narnite; 

Brennen, Brannte; rennen rannte, 

fenben, fenbete or janbte; 

toenben, njenbete or njanbte; 

their present keeps, like Brennt, the c; 

subjunctive past like Bremiete. 

But Bringen, trac^te and gebrat^t, 

and bcnfen, ba^te and gebad^t, 

tl^un, tl^at, gett)an, i^ ti)m, should 

have d in past subjunctive mood^. 

1. Their past subjunctives are Brad^te, bad^te, tl^atc. 

Verbs formed from Noons. 

When verbs come from nouns, they have regular form: 
as in l^eiratl^en marry; terennen to storm; 
and toiHfal^ren humour, comply with request; 
BetoiKlommen, welcome as men do a guest; 
so, l^erBergen, ratl^fd^lagen — shelter, advise; 
fcegteitcn; i^eranlaffen meaning give rise; 
ijerleiben, Beauftragen — mar, and commission; 
umringen encompass; Bebtngen condition. 
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Reflective Verbs. 

Beflective Verbs are followed by one of the reflective 
pronouns mid), t>i^, fl^, uii§, cu^, fx^, which stand in the 
place of an object, but serve to give some verbs an intransi- 
tive sense: as, jtd^ frcuen to rejoice, to be glad; ftt!^ auS* 
gd^nen to distinguish one's self, to excel* 

Nearly all such verbs take the pronoun in the accusa- 
tive case. The following, however, take it in the dative: 
jtt^ anmagcn, i^ ma§c mir an I presume; ftd^ eintilbeit, id) 
Btlbc mir ein I imagine; id) getraue mtr I am confident; t^ 
fd^met^Ie mir I flatter myself; and the impersonal verbs 
c8 graut mir, e§ cfelt mir, eg fd^njinbelt mir, e§ bcl^agt mir ^ier 
I am comfortable here; e§ gefdHt mir l^ier I am pleased here. 

Conjagation 

<Bi^ freuen to enjoy one's self, to rejoice. 



Pres. 



Impf. 
Perf. 
Plup. 
Fut 



Indicative. 
i^ freue mi^ 
bu freuft bid^ 
er freut jtd^ 
toir frcuen un§ 
i'^r freuet (freut) eu^ 
fie freuen f\^ 
i^ freute mi^ 
i^ ^ale mi(]^ gefreut 
i^ l^atte mid) gefreut 



Subjunctive. 
i^ freue mic^, 
bu freuqf bid^ 
er freue fi^ 
toil freuen un§ 
il^r freuet end^ 
fte freuen fxd)^ 
id) freute mic^ 
ic^ f)abe mid) gefreut 
id) l^atte mi^ gefreut 
i^ toerbe mid^ freuen 
ic^ ujerbe mic^ gefreut 

[^ten* 



i^ werbe mid^ freuen 
Fut.Pf*id^ werbe mtd^ gefreut 

[l^aben 

1. Cond. id^ tourbe mic^ freuen 

2, Cond. id) irurbe mic^ gefreut l^aten. 

Imperative. Infinitive, 

freue \ii(!^ fx^ freuen 

freue er pd^ ]xd) gefreut l^aben 

freuen toir un§ Participles, 

freuet eu^ ftc^ freuenb 

freuen fie pd^ fi^ gefreut. 
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List of Verbs Reflective iu German but not in 

Englisli ^ 



ftc^ dnbern, ijeranbern change 
fi(^ drgern be vexed 
fx^ baben bathe 
fx^ baumen rear 
fx6) bebanlen thank 
fic^ Bebienen (Gen) make use of 
ft^ Beeilen make haste 
fxi) befinbert be well, ill &c. 
fx^ begcben nac^ repair to 
fi(^ 6e!tagen uter complain of 
fi(^ Belummern um care for 
fici^ fcelaufen auf amount to 
ftc^ Bemac^tigen 1 take pos- 
fx^ Bemeiftern i session of 
ft(^ Beratl^en mit consult with 
fi^ Berufert auf il^n appeal to 
[x6) Bef(^toeren uBer complain of 
ftc^ Bef^)re(]^en mit converse 
fx6) BeftrcBert endeavour 
fxS) (gut) Betragen behave 
fx^ Beftnnert reflect 
fxS) Betoegen move 
fx^ BeiwerBen um apply for 
fx^ Bejiel^en auf refer to 
fxi) Biegen bend 
p^ (ctttjaS) einBilben imagine 
fx^ Breti^en break as waves, 

be reflected as rays 
fi(^ brel^en um turn round 
fx^ ctttporen revolt 
fx(S) entfernen withdraw 



fx^ entl^oltcn abstain 

ftd^ entf d^eiben uBer 1 resolve 

fx^ etttf(^liegeu gu i upon 

fx^ erBarmen G. pity 

ftd^ ergeBen D. surrender 

fi(^ ereignen occur 

jtc^ ergo^en an D. delight 

fi(^ erI;eBett to rise 

ft^ erl^oten recover 

fx^ erinnern recollect 

fi4 erfdlten to catch cold 

fxS) erfunbigen naS) to enquire 

after 
[xS) freueu uBer or auf rejoice 
fxS) gut ober f^lec^t auffiil^rett 

behave well or ill 
fic^ fu^len (gludHit^) feel 
fi(^ fur^ten »or be afraid of, 

or ben Sob furd^ten 
fi^ gebulben have patience 
fic^ gramcn uBcr grieve over 
ftd^ {vertex ^anb) l^alten keep 

to the right 
fx^ auf^atten stop, stay 
fx^ (feft) fatten an cling to 
fx^ l^uten iwr beware of . 
fx^ l^eraBlaffen condescend 
fx^ (ju Dtel) l^erauSncl^mcn to 

presume (assume) too much 
fx^ xxxen, toerirren to err 
fxi} fummern um care about 



1. The list is taken from Fr&dersdorfs Becker p. 213. 
with alterations. 
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jtt!^ lagern encamp 

fic^ legen lie down , abate, 

• come to anchor 

fx^ fortma(!^en scamper off 

jt^ mel^ren, »ermel^ren, increase 

fx^ in ettraS einmifc^en meddle 

with 
jt^ nSl^errt D. approagh 
ftd^ nal^ren, ernal^rert toon, bur^ 

get one's living by 
ftd^ iietgen Dor bow to 
p^ neigen p be inclined to 
jtc^ offnen open 
fi^ regcrt stir 
fx^ rul^mett boast 
fi^ fd^euen »or be afraid of 
fd^cuen to fear (God), shy 
jt^ fd^ldtigettt meander 
ft^ f(]^mtegen an fawn on 
fi^ feiifcn sink (of a building) 
^6) fcl^nen na^ to long for 
fx^ fe^en sit down 
{t^ fpiegeitt be reflected 
ft^ ftreiten urn contend for 

ftrettctt fight, contend 
p^ fturjen in plunge into 
fxi) l^erumtretfcen ramble about 



fi(^ unternjerfen submit 

ftd^ Derbrcitejt spread, as a 

report 

fic^ »erer;eU(^en 1 

fi(^ »erT)eirat]§en i ^ 

fi(^ toereinigert mit join 

fx6) ijergel^en do wrong 

ft(^ fo toerl^alten be so 

ft(^ tjerlaffen auf rely upon 

fid^ tjerlieben in fall in love 

with [to 

fic^ ijerlobert mit be betrothed 

ft(^ toerfc^tDorert conspire 

ftd^ tjerujertben fur intercede 

[x^ i)erf^)atett be too late 

fi(^ »erftel;en auf be skilled in 

\x^ Derftel^ett gu agree to 

[tc^ njdigert wallow, welter 

fi(^ irafd^en wash 

fic^ ttjeigern refuse 

fid^ toenbert turn 

fx6) Ujiberfe^ert oppose 

fic^ wurtberrt uber wonder 

fi^ janfen mit quarrel with 

fx^ jerftreueit disperse 

fi(^ gurud^jiel^ert retreat 

fi^ giel)ert nat!^ draw near. 



ft^ utttcrl^altctt converse 

Impersonal Verbs. 

Impersonal verbs express some natural event, or indicate 

some time, distance &c., without reference to any particular 

person or thing. They have no subject except the pronoun 

ed it 

Conjugation: regnen to rain. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Pres. cd regnet it rains eg regne 

Imp. cd rcgnetc e^ regnete 
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Perf. ed l^at gercgnet e6 t;cil^c geregnet 

Plup. e8 l^tte geregnet e§ l^dtte geregnet . . 

1, Fut. c§ toirb regnen e§ ttjerbe regnen 

2. Fut. eg ttjlrb geregnet l^aben eg toerbe geregnet l^aben 

1. Cond. eg tuurbe regnen 
2« Cond. eg tourbc geregnet l^afcen 
Imperative, eg regne may it rain 
Inf. Pres. regnen Perf. geregnet l^aljen 
Participles Pr. regnenb Perf. geregnet* 
In the same way are declined: eg Bli^t there is lightning, 
eg bdmntert it grows dusky, eg bunfelt it grows dart, eg 
bonnert it thunders, eg friert it freezes, eg getoittert there is 
a thunderstorm, eg l^agelt it hails, eg nebelt it is foggy, eg 
retft it is rimy, hazy weather, eg f^neit it snows, eg ftdntt 
it is dusty, eg fturmt there is a storm, eg tl^auet there is a 
thaw, eg toetterlend^tet there is lightning without thunder, eg 
flopft somebody knocks at the door, eg Idutet the bell rings, 
eg f^Idgt the clock strikes, eg trommelt the drum is beating, 
eg toirb SiJlorgen, Slbenb morning or evening is coming on. 

Those impersonal verbs, which express an affection of 
mind or body, may either take the reflective pronoun after 
them, or they may be preceded by it: as, eg l^ungert miS) 
or mt^ l^ungert .or x6) I;ungre I am hungry, eg burftet mt^ 
or mi^ burftet or i^ burfte I am thirsty, eg friert mx^ or 
ntid^ friert I am chilly, eg toerlangt ntid^ or mx^ toerlangt naS) 
ettoag I long for something, eg getuftet mt(]^ or mtd^ geluftet 
na^ ettoag I lust after something, eg jantmert mitlfy or mt^ 
jantntert (Gen.) I pity, eg f(]^aubert mt^ or mid^ ft^aubert I 
shudder, eg al^net mir or mir al^net I forebode, eg reuet mi^ 
or mfd^ reuet I repent of, eg grauet mir or mir grauct I am 
afraid of — eg efelt mir or mir elelt »or — I am disgusted 
at, — eg f(!^toinbelt mir or mir f^njinbelt — I am giddy, eg 
bdud^t mir or mir bdut^t, eg bunft mir or mir biinlt it seems 
to me. ZcLU^t is -preferable, when we speak -of ideas; bunft 
when we speak of visible objects. 

The thing which should be the subject sometimes comes 
after the impersonal verb as an object: eg mangeft, fcl^It, 
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gcBri^t an @elb money is wanting; eg bebarf !eine§ SScweifeS 
there is no need of proof: e§ brau(j^te mk ober Dteler SWul^c 
it required much trouble; e§ fcmmt f)kx nur auf ®clb an 
money alone is regarded in this. 

Some verbs are used both personally and impersonally. 
Scliebcn Sie je$t eine Saffe Sl^ee, would you like a cup of 
tea now; toie eg S^ncn beltebt, as you please; eg gilt, it con- 
cerns, €0 gilt bein ?eben, your life is at stake; e§ l^eigt it is 
said, eg fc^cint, bag eg balb regnen loirb, it appears that it 
will soon rain; eg giebt fid^ tion felBft, it follows of course; 
eg fragt ftt!^, it is a question; eg gefdUt mir l^ier, I am pleased 
here; eg tragi pd^ ju, it occurs; eg gel^ort ji^,. it is fitting, 
becoming. 

The passive of intransitive verbs is sometimes used im- 
personally: eg toirb toiel batoon gerebet, there is much talk on 
the subject; eg ttjurbe ijiel gefungen unb gefpielt, there was 
much singing and playing; eg toirb in Seutfd^Ianb »iel gerauc^t, 
there is much smoking in Germany : eg tourbe naS) bem 5(rjt 
geft^tdft, the physician was sent for. 

The verb jein is used, as in English, in many imper- 
sonal expressions: eg ift fait it is cold, ful^I cool, frul^ early, 
fpat late, SKorgen, 9(benb, fed^g U^r; eg ift ^eute Sonntag it 
is Sunday to-day. 6g ift mir tocl^I, ubel, ]^ei§, I am well, 
ill, hot. Sg ift mir gut ober f^tec^t gu SKut^e, I am in good 
or bad spirits. 

@g giebt there is, there are^ has the indefinite meaning 
of there exists , or there exist, like the French il y a. 
The substantive expressing the thing which exists is put in 
the accusative. ®g gab einmal einen Sliefen, there was once 
a giant Sg giett noc^ SBclfe in ^olen, there are still wolves 
in Poland. 2Bag giebtg ba? what is the matter there? 
SBag gtebt'g 9leueg? what news? 

Sg ift and eg finb there is, there are, assert more 
definitely a positive number or quantity. Sg finb l^unbert 
taufcttb 6inti)o]^ner in biefer Stabt, there are 100,000 inha- 
bitants in this town. 6g ift ein grennb »on mir in Sonbon^^ 
there is a firiend of mine in London. 
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Most impersonal verbs are conjugated with l^ateti: eg \)at 
flebonnert, it has thundered, ©efd^el^en, however,- is an excep- 
tion, being conjugated with fein: eg ift gejd^el^en it has 
happened. 

Verbs are frequently used reflectively along with an ad- 
jective: fxi) tobt arBeiten to kill one's self by working — 
to work one's self dead; [x6) l^eifer fpre^en, to make one's 
self hoarse by speaking; fx6) !ran! lad^en, to make one's self 
ill by laughing; fx6) fatt effen, to eat till one is satisfied. 
Even neuter verbs are used in this way, and are then con- 
jugated with l^aten instead of fetn: [x6) Iaf;m reiten, to lame 
one's self by riding; ft^ mube laufen, tb tire one's self by 
running. 

Compoand Verbs. 

The compound verbs in German are formed first, by 
means of one of the inseparable prefixes 6e, er, ent, ge, »er, 
^er; l^tnter, mig, totber; secondly, by means of one of the 
five prefixes bur^, uUx, unter, urn, »ott, which are sometimes 
separable and sometimes not; or thirdly, by means of a 
preposition or other word, which is always separable. 

The Inseparable Compounds. 

The conjugation of the inseparable compounds is exactly 
the same as that of the simple verbs, except that the past 
participle wants the prefix ge. An example (toerftel^en) is 
conjugated at page 129 along with a separable compound. 

The peculiar force of these particles is as follows: 

a3ei. 

Intransitive verbs, nouns and adjectives may 
be made transitive verbs by the particle be: 
from gledten a spot comes BefCedfen to stain; 
Beflagen bewail is from flagen complain. 
33e changes the object: xo'xv ftreuen ben Sanb^ 
xoxx Bcftreuen ha^ Simmer^, BetDerfen bte SBanb*. 
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1. Those which do not gorem the aecnsatire bat hare a 
different construction are: be^agett, htlitbcn it pleases dat, hi^ 
gfgnen to meet dat, 6el^arren anf dat. to persevere in, baii^ 
oitf dat to be founded on, befte^en ouf dat. to insist upon, ht^ 
fte^ and dat to consist of. 2. We strew sand. 3. We cover 
the room with sand. 4. we plaster the walL So nnr maim 
hitmen we paint flowers; but, irtr btmalta ben Xtfc^ mtt ^Inmm 
we ooTer the table with paintings of flowers. 

@e carries the meaning to some fuller end: 
as, ge^orc^ obey, and gereii^ to tend. 

(St, 9Ser. 

Acqidsitioii, completion, progression is er: 

loss, error, deterioration is oer: 

erb(tt^ to blossom, t>cthivtS)Ctt decay, 

ntxti^ to gaess, and verrat^ betray; 

3ii oerfptelm, t^d^Iagen and such, t^er is loss 

and with adjectiyes, change: as, Dergro§ent firom gro§. 

Separation, priyation or origin — ent, 

or the converse of what by the simple is meant: 

mtfc^bigen means to exculpate from blame, 

ottHeiben undress and mt^miben inflame, 

enSnetm, mtffriei^ have ent for against, 

eul^im contain is from 3n^t contents; 

we have em in entpfe^len commend or take leave, 

in empfntbcn to feel, and em^angm receive. 

3er, aSiber, SWig. 

Li pieces is ^ — to distraetion or dis; 
opposition is iniber, the wrong way is mi§: 
ferruttet distracted, to smash is ^eifrec^, 
and mtgro^n fail, contradict imber|)>re^^ 
9Ri§ mostly takes accent, excepting in these: 
mtggoitnen to gmdge, and nrigfoUen displease. 
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< 

nii§Itngen, mtggludfen to .fail, not succeed. 

When the meaning is active tfien ge mtist precede^. 

1. as in gcmigad^tct; flcmigbiWigt, gcmtPraud^t, gcmtgbcutct, gc* 
tnife^anbclt, gemifetraut. But when the 'sense is neuter g^ is ei- 
ther put between the two, or thrown away: as, mtggcartct, mt§- 
hingcn. 

Prefixes both Separable and Inseparable. 

Zvix6), Urn, Uefcer, Unter, SSoH* 
' When bur^, um, uber, unter, tooH are separable, they 
take' the principal accent; and in the past participle, ge is 
placed between the verb and the preposition. When they 
are inseparable, the verb has the principal accent, and then 
ge is omitted in the past participle: thus ubergeful^rt means 
conveyed over, but iiberful^rt convinced. The distinction be- 
tween the sense of these compounds, when they are sepa- 
rable, and when they are inseparable, forms one of the diffi- 
culties of the language. One rule is^,.that they are separable 
when quite literal, and inseparable when not quite literal; 
but this rule applies only generally to uber and unter, but 
is not true of hnx6) and urn. Another rule is that these 
prepositions are separable when the verb is intransitive, and 
inseparable when transitive — but this rule also applies 
only to particular cases. The following rules, which are 
mostly founded on those of Wittich (Gr. § 131 — 135), will 
be found useful in distinguishing these two classes of verbs. 

Accent the burd^, if actions pass 
quite through, or permeate a mass; 
inseparable burd^ will give 
more stress, and render transitive: 
hai gelb iut^teikn means to ride 
all o^er the field, or all about; 
x<S) rette burd^ from side to side — 
directly through the field and out: 
eg fpaltet bur^ te neuter cleave^ 
burd^fjjalten takes accusative. 
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Additional Examples. 

Gin tartc^ 3^^ buri^lcfccn spend, 

man Ubt ce bun^ lives to its end; 

er fccl^rtc tnri^ — quite through a board, 

tux^btbxtc perforated, gored: 

ttir fcFn tic Stec^mtng turc^ all through, 

turc^fc^ penetrate, review; 

i(t Blattre bun^ turn every leaf, 

I skim tnr(6tlattrc cinen SSrief; 

xd> fc^c burc^ I execute; 

1(6 bring' e$ bnrc^ I spend, run through it; 

ce briicft bas ^ferb burt^ galls the horse; 

man i(^(agt nd^ burc^ gets through by force. 

Um, Ucber, Unter. 

Urn, uber, unter with the accent go, 
when verbs mean put around, above, below; 
the verb, however, has the stress on it ^ 

expressing cover, prop, mrrovnd^ with mit; 
man ufcerfhrcnt ben SScbcn strews the floor^, 
but ftrcut bie Slumen iiber strews them o'er; 
um^ongt baS Simmer hangs the room, 
but ^angt ft(!^ einen SRantel um;^ 
ttir untergraben undermine a town; 
teir graven Unfrant unter dig weeds down. 
L nttt €anb &c. befhrenm is better. 2. one puts a cloak on. 

Urn. 
H3. Tie numbers eoumeet the examples with ike rule. 

Accent the urn to indicate 

turn round (1), to perish (2), ehanffe the state (3), 

fall down (4), like nieber, on the ground; 

but not encompass, turn, surround (5): 

tc^ tk\^ um I change the suit, 

u^ UKinble um ^ansform, transmute (3); - 

i(^ fade, reite, um — upset (4), 

umfegle drcumnavigate (5)^ 
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t^ tijenbe urn turn inside out (1), 
man gel^t um goes a roundabout (1), 
umgel^t ben Serg one turns the hill (5), 
man !ommt nm, fcringt um — perish, kill (2). 



^ Unter, Ue6er« 

With uber, unter separable, 
the sense of compound's literal. 

Unter* 

3d^ f^reiBe unter write beneath — some lines; 
man unterf^reifct ein Seftoment, one signs. 
The following verbs have unter separate: 
x<S) orbne unter, I subordinate; 
t(!^ fomme — fringe — unter find a berth; 
ber SKonb gel^t unter, sinks below the earth. 

UeBer. 

Accent not uBer, but the verb in such 

as mean surpass (1), spend time (2), or do too 

but fiber has the tone in overflow (4), [much (3); 

project above (5), pass over (6), overthrow (7): 

man uBerfe^t translates a book; 

t(!^ uBerfel^e overlook; 

\<S) fel^e uBer — standing higher (6); 

bie SKtI(!^ fott fiber ^ -- auf bcm geucr (4); 

id^ fiBertraf tl^n I surpassed (1); 

i^ fiBerritt I rode too fast (3); 

but rttt i^n fiBer rode him down (7); 

x^ fiBertointre^ — in the town (2); 

ber Sefe ragt fiBer — overhead, 

but uBerragt ben SIu§' is said (5). 

1. The milk boiled over on the fire. 2. I spend the winter. 
8. the rock projects over the river. When the verb is transi- 
tive, both forms of expression are used. 
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aSieiJcr, Winter, SctL 

Wth the aecent on verb: wiefcer^cien repeat,^ 
^mtertreifoi to thwart, fc inter gefeen to cheat, 
l^interhringcn inform^, feinterlofjai beqaeath or to leave 
^interftt^ren^ (mcra fu^it einen gutter to^ S^i&'C) to deceive 
%t^ full is accented; bot not, if it mean 
fmifilment of aets^ in uottftrecfen*, wtt^iefcai^ 
Bottenten^ tcttfnl^ieii^ KcUBringeii complete; 
one carries out sentences, laws, man cctt^te^ 

1. 13tebn^o(en is the onlj compotmd of nieter which has 
the accent on the last. 2. ©imerbTtncjen inform secretly: man 
^interbTac^ ti il^m. 3, J^nrteifn^en deceive; but it is more 
common to saj: ^intei bas ^tc^t fn^ren. 4. to ezecate directlj, 
to effectoate. 5. finish. 6. accompl^h. 

Separable Cainp^aB^. 

The geparatum of the verb and the separable prefix 
takes place in the present and imperiieet indicative and in 
the ii^eratiTe; bnt, in a dependent sentence, the whole verb 
is thrown to the end. The augment ge and the preposition 
gs go between the verb and the prefix. 

CeajvgaikNi ef a 8eparaMe mmd aa lase|MiraMe Verb. 

Knfcmgeii to begin. Serfte^en to understand* 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present. 

vS^ fdjigc on ic^ uerfte^e ids fcntge cut ic^ uetfle^e 

IvL fSngpt on hi uerfte^ fcn fongeft era tu tcrfte^eft 

er fcbrgt an er Derfte'^ ex fonge on er ceifte^e 

mr faagai on mr uerfte^en BJtr faEgen era wtr uerfte^en 

i^ fcpigt era lipc uerfte^ i^ f«iget on i^r ceifte^et 

fie fcragen era fie Deifte^en fie feragen era fie cerfU^en. 

Lnpert id) fmg era, vij uerfterab id) ftnge era, id) uerfkonie 

Perl vd) \)Q&t erageferagen, idi §aBe crageferagen, 

, , cerftanben , , perftgnben. 

Phip. id) ^eitte erageferagen, id) ^otte crageferagen, 

^ ^ verftcraben r ir teifteraben 

9 
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1. Fut. td^ twerbc anfangen, id) twerbe anfangen, 

„ „ »crftel;cn „ „ »erfte!^en 

2. Fut td^ttjerbeangefangen^Ben, x6) tuerbe angefangen l^aBen, 

„ „ toerftanben ^dben „ „ toerftanben l^aBen 

!♦ Cond. t(^ n?urbe anfangen, toerftel^en : or x6) ftnge an, 

x6) toerftdnbe 
2. Cond. t(^ tuurbe angefangen I)afcen : or i^ l^dtte angefangen 
i^ tuurbe tocrftanben l^aBen : or x6) l^dtte berftanben 

Imperative. Infinitive. 

S. 1. — Pr. anfangen, tocrftel^en 

2. fange an, Derftel;e Perf. angefangen ^16en 
f fange er an, Derftel^e er Derftanben l^aBen 

* I er f oH anf angen, Derftel^en Fut. anfangen loerben 
r f angen loir an, Derftel^en trir Derftel;en ■ tuerben. 

* I lafjet un§ anfangen, toeiftel^en 

r f anget (t^r) an, werftc^et Participles. 

* I f angen Sie an, Derftcl^en ®te Pr. anfangenb, »erftel;enb 

3. ®iefDttenanfangen,Derfte]§en. Perf. angefangen, toerftanben. 

Prepositions and adverbs are separable from the verbs 
with which they are compounded. 

Prepositions and Adverbs ased as Prefixes. 

1. at off, abreifen to set off, to depart 

2» an on, at, anjel^en to look at or on, regard ■ 

3. auf up, auf!(dren to clear up, to explain 

4. au8 out, au^rufen to cry out, to exclaim 

5. bet by, Beiftel^en to stand by, to assist 

6. ba there, bafi^en to sit there 

7. ein in, into eintreten to go into, enter 

8. enH)or up, aloft, emporjtel^en to draw up, to hoist aloft 

9. entgegen opposite, entgegcnfe^en to set against, to oppose 

10. fort away, on forteilen to hasten away, to hasten on 

11. l^eim home, l^eimf^lffen to sail homewards 

12. I;er from a place, or to the speaker 

13. f)in to a place, or from the speaker 
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mitbringen to briog with 
na^cbctt to go after, to follow 
nieterioff en to let down. ft(^ condescend 
cfrite^en to be incombent on 
rcrftctten to represent 
treglonren to riin away 
irtcterfe^ren to torn back 
;ttf cren to listen to 
^ttritcficateR to throw back 
W^aaxBienbvin^ctt bring together , 
collect. 

The following compounds of Hn and ber with prepositions 
are used as verbal prefixes, Ber meaning from a place (to- 
wards the speaker), and Bin to a place (away from the 
speaker). 

Bcruter, Btnuber, over 
Berum, Binmn, round about 



14. 


mit 


with. 


15. 


nof^ 


after. 


16. 


nieber 


down. 


17. 


oB (cBcr) 


over, 


18. 


»cr 


before. 


19. 


w^ 


away. 


20. 


teicBcr 


again. 


21. 


Sn 


to. 


21. 


prucf 


back. 


22. 


fnfoimnen 


together, 



BentB, ^inoB, down 
Beran, Binan, nearer 
^^t Binonf, up 
^an^, l^inan^, out 
^crBet this way, like Beron 
^crdn, Binein, into 



Beninter, Binnnter, down 
Bcrrcr forth 

Btmpcg away 
Beqn, Bin^n, towards. 



Other compounds are formed by combining l^ter, ha, ico 
with prepositions (see below preposUtons combined). 

Beaurfcs mi Adrerbs amd Particles ased as Separable 
Prefixes, and their Ensi^sii Eqaivaleats. 

^in and Ber. 

^tt denotes motion from a place and towards the speaker 
!^tn motion to a place and from the speaker. They may 
be used with a verb sin^y, without anything else in com- 
bination: as, fcmm ^, come here; geBe l^tn, go away, ^ct 
is sometimes found connected with twa; and l^in with gegm, 
1141^ and VI* £er Stab frmmt ten ter 3ee Ber, the wind comes 
off the sea. £er Stnb loe^ nac^ ber Bee Bin, the wind blows 
towards the sea. The same is also the case, when we 

speak of a pcnnt of time. Sen KnBegina ber Sett ^, Hi 

9* 
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axC^ ®nbe l^tn, from the beginning of the world to its end. 
Every motion has a point of departure and a destination to- 
wards which it takes place; t;er expresses that the body leaves 
the place, where it formerly was ; I;in that it moves towards 
the place, where it is to be at the end of its motion. When 
one of these directions is specified, although the speaker 
is not the point towards or from which the motion takes 
place, it is by no means indifferent which of the two forms 
we use. 3efu8 ftieg Dom SScrge Ijexab, Jesus went down from 
the mountain. SefuS ftieg in bag X^cd Ijinai, Jesus went 
down into the valley. ^6) gel^e au^ bem ^aufe Ijexan^, I go 
out of the house. 3^ gel^e in bag gelb l^inaug, I go into the 
field. When no point of direction is given, we can say either 
t;er or I;tn, but some point may be understood by the speaker. 
3(^ \af) l^eraug, that is, out of a room; x6) \a^ l^inauS, that 
is, into the street. See Eberhard's Synonymen p. 477. 

The Compounds with l^in an'd l^er are therefore used 
when a particular local direction has to be indicated; l^er 
indicating, in reference to the speaker, towards him, and l^in 
from him. 3[t 3I;r SSater ju ^aufe? netn, er tft auSgegangcn. 
Is your father at home? no, he is out. 3ft 3^r SSater in 
feinem 3tmmer? ntin, er tft foeBen I^inauSgegangen. Is your 
father in his room? no, he has just gone out of it Com- 
pound verbs of motion, without \)in and l^er, have thus me- 
rely a general or sometimes a figurative meaning : 
anfommen to arrive l^eranlommen to draw nearer 

auflegen to impose (taxes <fec.) ]^erauflegen, l^tnauflegen to lay 

upon a place 
auSrufen to exclaim l^erauSrufen to call out of a 

room &c. 
e{nfto§en to push in — break a ]§tnetnfto§en to push into a 

window (fee. place 

unterlaffen to omit l^inunterlaffeti to let down 

toor^iel^en to prefer l^erDorjtel^en to draw forth. 

$tn also means away in the sense of withering or dying 
away: as, j^tnu^elfen to fade away, l^infd^tDinben to vanish. 
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^Maaa^, hiaab, bnsnr, hnst are often jnreceded by the acca- 
satire case. Xs^ 5^jfi«: ixuh nicfrt lai Sfrg ttnonf, water 
does not nun up the hill iproT.}. 3n allfr QiU Hcbeu fir 
tai SfTg Hnot, they fled in the greatest haste down the 
hilL Sir 4tto tm Sn^ hinan, we ascend the moontain. 

Whoi Fin and ha follow the prep<»ition or adverb, they 
are acc^ited. and hare the force of a demonstratiTe. Of 
this sort are the following: 

hishn hitherto. cbneBin besides, all the same, 

cinto along. write before, prerioasfy, 

mit£»t8 consequently, of course. nmScr abont, 
nadte: after that time, idthn hitherto. 

nmHn is used in phrases implying inability to aToid: I 
cannot help langhiny, idr taan nidn mntin ^ ioito. 

^ifr or hU, ta, tcit, irc, compounded with ^ and ^tn. 

^in or bic here, ta there, tcrt over there, yonder, are 
distingoidied as the first, second and third places in the 
^»eakers mind: ire means where both relatiTely and inter- 
rogatiTdy. When combined with hn, these particles signih- 
from a i^ce towards the speaker, and wh«i combined with 
hin, to a |dace from the speaker, ^cmnmi Bie hiaha come 
here. @d^ Ste biabin go this way. Stim^ Sir cd boBfr 
bring it thenee. 2^ra^ni 2ie c^ boSin carry it there. Scte 
frnmiai £ie? or icc {cntmra 3ie ba^ whae do yon come 
from? Se6tn gefini 3irt or tec gr^ Bit bin^ idiere are 
jOQ gcnng to? (S^ bennfrt trrt it is thondering there, cd 
tcmieit tcrtte the thunder comes from that direction, cr 
lirf tcrtt^in he ran off in that direction. 

Against, in exchange. Sa^m. 

Xa^fgnt means apatmsi, in oppoation to, or im exckamge. 
6r ttt Btift bogr^tn, he is not against it. 36 \^ ntito 
bagegtH, I hare no objections. 2^agfgal la^ ftt^ nti^ rtn* 
ictiibai, there can be no objecti<ms to that SaS yto 2te 
mir bogfgm? what do you gire me in excfaai^? Bj way 
of exdiai^, taitfi^iDftfc 
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Along, ©inl^er, Salter. 

Along is ein^er in such compounds as, etnl^ergteiten to 
glide along, elnl^er^jrunfen to prance along, einl^erftolglren ta 
strut along, einl^er^iel^ett to move on. 3)al^er has also this 
meaning, together with the sense of approaching: bal^erfltegert 
to fly along, bal^errauf^en to rush along. Sntlang, along, is 
more frequently used adverbially with an ace. preceding. 
2Bir rttten bag Ufcr entlang, we rode along the bank. 

Away, off. gort, 2Beg, ^In, 2)al;tn, 2)aDon, 3Ser. 

gort and t»eg both mean away; but fort means on t& 
some distance away^ whereas ttjeg means complefely away^ 
^intoeg is more defined in meaning and is poetical, gort 
also means continuance; see ow. To fade away or decay 
in strength is l^lnfd^toinben. To wither away (like leaves, 
flowers) Dertijellen (l^lntoelfen). To die away (of sounds) toer* 
l^aHen, »er!Ungen. To pass away (of time) »ergel;en. 

2)a]^ttt also gives to verbs the sense of passing or was- 
ting away. 2)ie gliidfKd^en Sage jtnb bal^in, the happy days 

are gone. 

9ld^! bie greuben biefeS Meng 

eilen gar ju fd^nett bal^tn. 

(Jl^rtftwS l^at ftd^ fur ung bal^tngegeben, Christ has offered 
himself as a sacrifice for us. ©ttoag bal;ingeftellt jein laffcn 
to leave something undecided. 2)atoDn off gives the sense 
of getting off or out of the way, off with: batoonlommcn to 
get off — with impunity &c. ; batoongel^en to get out of the 
way — of one*s creditors &c.; ben ©leg batoontragcn to 
carry off the victory. 

35eL 2)a.. 3)aBet, l^erbet. 2)ajti)tf^en, barein, l^tnein. 

35ei denotes generally more than mere presence. It de- 
notes assistance in fcciftel^en to assist, beitragen to contribute 
&c.; in other verbs it means to ascribe (bctmeffcn), attribute 
C6ctlcgen) &c. 2)a means in a certain place: \i) toarc gern 
bagebtieben, I should have liked to stay there. 2)aBci to be 
there, to be one of a company or party. SSBoKeii Sic tnit 
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babei fckt, will you be one of the party. @r iam fe^r Balb 
^erfcei or bajit, he made his appearance very soon. @r I;at 
ber 3ufammen!unft Beigctijol^nt, he was present at the meeting. 
2)aretn denotes (1) therein, (2) interruption. JRebe mir nic^t 
barcin or bajtoifc^en, do not interrupt me, (einen unterbrcd)en, 
ctnem inS SBort or in bte JRebc fallen), ©ajwtfc^en implies 
interference. Sreigntffe fonnen bajwifd^en fommen events might 
intervene, ©tnfd^reiten to step in or interpose one's authority. 

Before. In anticipation of. By or past. Forth. SScr, 2)ar &c. 

aScr corresponds generally to be/ore in English, uoran 
refers specially to place, and uorl^cr to time, while »crau0 
expresses both, but to greater distance, meaning farther 
be/ore^ beforehand^ in anticipation, SSorretteit, more commonly 
Dorcuireiten, to ride in front; »orretten also, to show how to ride. 
9Sorl§crfagen to predict, »cr^erbebenfen to premeditate; er ift 
DorauSgegangcn he has gone on before; er geniegt eS »crau0 
or tm tooraitS he enjoys it in anticipation. 

9Scr has often the idea of something passing before 
one's Hiind or presenting itself. Sid^ uorfe^en to propose 
to one's self, toorgel^en to happen, uorfaDen to occur (with 
the idea of occurring unexpectedly), ucrgeben to pretend, »cr* 
loerfen to upbraid or cast in one's teeth. 2)ar in some 
compounds has this sense of presenting or representing, as 
if it were contracted for ba»cr. 2)arbieten means tp offer 
or present money, sacrifice &c, A good opportunity pre- 
sents itself, eg btetet jtc!^ etne gute ©elegenl^eit bar, Sarbringen 
to bring (as a sacrifice) for the acceptance of another. 
JDorlegen to lay open, expound or explain; uorlegen means 
to submit to one's view (jur 6tnfi(]^t), to put (meat) before, 
to submit a question for judgment (etne Sragc jur 33eurtl;et- 
lung). 3)arfteQen means exhibit, literally, to depict to the 
senses ; whereas i^orfteQen is more figurative, meaning to re- 
present or describe, also to represent or personate. 2)er 
SKaler \j9i fte fd^finer bargefteDt als {te ift the painter has 
represented her as more beautiful than she is. @r ftetlt 
ben 8ieb]^aber »or, he acts the lover. 



I 
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SSor in compounds often denotes that a thing* is done 
by way of example or lesson: thus, toorftngen to take the 
lead in singing, to precent; ber SSorf anger the precentor, 
ijorf^reiben to set a copy. SSorftngen also means to sing to 
any one: jttigcn ®te mtr ettiJaS »or. 

By or past after verbs of motion is toorbei, »oruber. S(]^ 
Bin an bem ^aufe DorBeigegangen I went past the house. 
2)ie ^rebigt ift tjortei the sermon is over. @g t[t ®tng toorBet 
it is past one. a)a§ ©ewitter jiel^t DoruBer the storm is 
blowing over. 

^ertoor means /orth^ when something is brought out of 
some hidden place into view, or appears suddenly. It is 
the Latin pro in such verbs as produco: thus, l^ertoorBringeti 
means to bring forward into view, and also to produce or 
give existence to what did not exist before. So, ^ttt>ox» 
fommen to come forth, l^crtjorrenncn &c.; fx^ bur^ fcinm 
SWutl^ l^erDortl^un to distinguish one*s self. 3uDor, the Latin 
jprce, means in anticipation of^ whether it be to prevent or 
to supply in advance. 3d^ l^atte tl^n lange juijor getcarnt, I 
had cautioned him long before. @r fommt mir imtner guioor 
he always anticipates my wishes. 3uJ)or has the sense of 
excelling in juDortl^un, jutoorlaufen. Sr tl^ut t% alien Snbcm- 
jtMjor he excels all others. 

£ack. Behind. 

i^inter is behind; l^interl^er to the rear when the motion 
is towards the speaker; l^intan for l^tnten an is towards the 
rear of a place, when the motion is from the speaker* 
Surud (Latin retro\ with a verb of motion, means backwards 
or back again: as, jurucftretBen to push back, ^urudEfommen to 
come again, gurutffel^ren to turn back. When gurudf is not 
joined to a verb of motion, it means behind, but not out 
of reach or possibility of recovery. When the thing is 
absolutely left, we use l^inten or l^tntan. A rich man I;inter' 
lagt leaves behind his property. A traveller, who cannot 
pay his reckoning, may sometimes leave behind jurucflaffen 
his watch. He who does not think he receives the full 
amount of consideration, believes himself slighted pr&dgefe^t, 
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he, who' is treated apparently without any consideration, is 
l^itttangefe^t disregarded (Eberhard*s Synonyms)* 

Down. 

^erunter means down below the level 

nicber means down to the ground or level 
Sr pel »on bcr Srurfc l^erunter, he fell from the 
bridge, below its level. Sommcn ®tc I^eruntcr, come down. 
@e^ ©ic c^ nicber (auf ben Stjd^), set it down. 2)er 33aitm 
fiel nieber or um, the tree fell down on the ground, ^inunter 
means down there^ in the direction away from the speaker. 
^)era6 and ^tnaB down are synonyms of l^entnter and l^tnunter, 
bat somewhat finer words. SBafferftrcme roUten bad @ebtrge 
^aB, streams of water rushed down from the mountain. 
@r fHeg l^aB, he descended. 

®ie trugen fcine Sal^r* an*g ®raB, 
Unb mand^e 3a^rc rann l^erafe, 
Snbem fein ©arg Derfan!. 

In, Into, Nearer, Up, Upon. Addition. 

Jn meaning into is etn. A person, who knocks on the 
outside, asks: barf xH^ l^tneinfommen? may I come in? The 
person within answers : |a, fommen @ie l^eretn, yes, come in. 
{)erait means motion nearer a place, and in the direction 
of the speaker; ^erbet denotes the same, only a nearer and 
more hasty approach. SSBoOen (Sie ftc^ ntd^t l^eretnBemu^en? 
will yon not take the trouble to come in? SBoKen ®te ftd^ 
ttid^t ^eronBemu^en? will you not take the trouble to come 
nearer? Motion away from the speaker to a place is ^tnan 
or l^inju, but ^tnan has the accessory idea of motion up- 
wards. @r ftieg ben 33erg l^inan, he ascended or went up 
the hill; er ftieg ben S3erg l^tnouf, he climbed to the top of 
the mountain, ^ingu is less poetical than ^tnan and denotes 
a simple approach. @r brongt ftd^ uBeraU l^in^u, he thrusts 
himself in every where. $tngu has often the meaning of 
in addition to. @r fagt bte SSal^rl^eit rein l^raud, o^ne ztmoA 
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]^in$u ^it bid^ten, he speaks the plain truth without adding 

anything of his own. ©aju has also this . meaning, ^tn* 

jutl^un or ba jutl;un, l^injufugen or bajufugen, l^injufe^en or 

bajufe^en, l^injulegen or bajulegen mean to add. ^inintommen 

and l^tnjubringen may express either a simple approach or 

addition: l^injufommt nod^ bag, or bagufontmt no^ bct§,*1ft 

addition. *"*^ 

On, Upon, Off. Continuance, Cessation. 

On when it means upon is in general auf : man legt ©tcuern 
auf, we impose or put on taxes. Combined with l^er and 
]§tn, auf means upon, on the top of a place. SSBtr ful^ren ben 
gtitg l^inauf ober aufiwartS we sailed up the river. On, further 
on^ denoting continuance, is fort: as, fortjd^reifccn to continue 
WTiting, to write on; fortpngen to continue singing, to sing 
on. To take off the hat, a limb &c. is afcnel^men; to take 
off clothes augjiel^en. The opposite of fort is auS and, in 
some verbs, auf. 2)ag ®et»ttter toBt fort, the storm con- 
tinues to rage: baSOetoitter l^at^au^getoM, the storm is over. 
2)er Sturm ]§at aufgel^ort, the storm has ceased or subsided. 
SWan ^t bag ®eje^ aBgej^afft ober aufgel^oBen, they 'have 
abrogated the law. 

Over. 

^eruber over, in the direction of the speaker: as, ^eruber* 
fomuten to come over, to cross. Over, away from the 
speaker, is l^tnuber: as, l^inubergel^en to go over. Schiller 
says: toenn bid^ bag fd^ioatile S3rett l^inubertragt. ^ommen 
<Ste gu mir l^eruber; fpater toerben toir ju ST^nen, uber ben 
JRl^ein &c. I^tnubergel^en. 

Out. 

^erauS and l^inauS refer to place. We can say: etnen 
Stein l^erauS^jftugen to get a stone out by ploughing; p^ 
l^erauSfcemul^ett to take the trouble to come out. SCug is 
out generally, or ex in composition: as, augftrccfen to extend, 
augbruden to express, auSlaffen to leave out &c. It also 
denotes cessation: as, auSregnen to cease raining. 
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Verbs doubly Compoanded. 

When one of the inseparable particles fce, Der, cr, jer^- 
cnt, comes before another prefix, the verb is not really a 
double compound, but formed from a compound noun : thus, 
Beobad^tctt, fceauftrageti, uerantttjorten, uerurtl^eilen, Derafcfd^ieben,. 
Dcranlaffcn are not derived from the verbs auftragen, ant* 
toortcn &c., but from the substantives Dfcad^t, Sluftrag, Slnt* 
wort, Urtl^eil &c. They remain therefore inseparable (Becker 
p. 144). 

Generally speaking, prepositions are not prefixed to verbs 
beginning with particles. There are some such verbs, as, for 
instance, anfcefel^Ien to enjoin, anerlennen to acknowledge, an* 
Jjcrtrauen'to entrust, ucrfce^Iten to reserve; but they are 
not convenient verbs to use; and some of them are never 
used, when the construction requires their separation: as,. 
anBcIangcn and anfcctreffen to concern, auferftel^en to rise from 
the dead, aufcrfcauen to build up or edify, auferlegen to en- 
join, auSerlcfen to select, augertodl;ten to choose. Thus, we 
may say: toaS mi^ anBetrifft as far as regards myself, but 
c8 Betrifft miS) it concerns me. ®r l^at mir etn ttjid^tigeS- 
SSBerl auferlegt, but er legte mtr ein irtd^ttgeg 3Ber! auf. 

Verbs compoanded with adjectives and noans» 

The following are in separable: 

fcl^lfcj^lagcn miscany : bie Sad^c ift mir fel^Igefd^Iagen 

frcif^3rc(j^cn acquit : ftc l^afccn il^n freigef^jrod^cn 

glci(3^ equal, as : cr lommt il^m nxS)t glctd^ 

l^od^f(3^oftcn to prize highly, f)o^aS)kn to esteem highly 

Io8 loose, off : man f^jra^ or faufte tl^n Io8, acquit, ransom 

[tattfinbcn, [tattl^afccn to take place : eg pnbet felten \iatt. 

The following are in separable: 

argtoSl^ttcn to suspect : t^ argtocl^ne fctnen Setrug 
Branbmarlcn to stigmatise : ber SKtffetl^ater ttjurbe get ranbmarft 
frol^Iodcn to exult : fiber einen ®egner, bem ^errn frol^Iotfen 
frfil^ftutfen to breakfast •: l^oben ®te gefrul^ftucft? 
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l^anbl^aben to handle e. g. einen ®egcn; bie ©efe^e (maintain) 
l^ofmeiftern act as tutor, also to censure (in contempt). 6r 

l^ofmeiftert mein SSetragen 
langttjeiten to tire : hie &c\S)i^te ^at miS) gelangtweilt 
IteBfofen to caress : bie 5Kuttcr Uebfofet bag Sinb 
lieBaugeln to ogle : einen ober mit cinem liebdugeln 
lufttijanbeln to take a walk; nad^tujanbeln to wdk in one's 

sleep 
rabefcred^en to murder a language (e. g. ba§ ©ngtifd^e) 
ratl;f(i^tagen to deliberate : man ratl^fd^Iagt wag gu tl^un jet 
rec^tfertigen to justify : er l^at fiS) gered^tfertigt 
fd^riftfteHern to write for publication 
fd^utmeiftern to teach a school, to act the schoolmaster 
toeiffagen to prophesy, to augur : bie Sllten toeiffagten aug 

bem gtuge ber SSogel 
t»iHfal;ren to comply with : er l^at x^m in biefem ?)unfte gc» 

toittfal^rt. 

In these verbs the augment ge is put before the whole 
compound: as, ii) l^afce gelufttcanbelt &c. 



Adverbs, UmftaitbStiiotter. 



Adverbs are words used to modify the meaning of 
verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. They express the man- / 
ner or degree in which, the time when, or the place where 
a thing takes place or a quality exists: as, the bird flies 
swiftly^ the house is sufficiently large, he sees very distinctly. 

Nearly all adjectives may be used as adverbs: thus, er 
fpri(!^t f^ted^t, he speaks badly. ^aBen ®te gut gefcj^lofen? 
did you sleep well? When adjectives are used as adverbs 
they are not altered, except the following, which add li(]^ 
— a suffix equivalent to ly in English. 

crftlid^ first freilii^ certainly, indeed 

ewio^li^ everlastingly ganjlit!^ totally 
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gnoi§(i(i^ certainly ncuHt^ lately, the. other day 

gutltc^ io a kindly manner retd^Itd^ richly 

\^cd)lid^ highly fc^werltt^ hardly, 

fluglic^ cleverly fit^erlit^ surely 

fur^ic^ shortly treultc^ faithfolly 

lebtglt(^ merely toal^rltc^ really, verily. 

We mast not mistake these adverbs for adjectives like 
those formed from adjectives or noans by adding (it^ (= ish 
or ly): thus, alt old, dltlic^ elderly, Braun brown, braunlit^ 
brownish, grcunb friend, frcunbHd^ friendly. We must say: 
ctn wa^r^ft guter 5Wami a truly good man — not vocS^tlid). 

The Genitive was originally the adverbial form, and is 
still retained in many words, as in the following: 

Time: aBenbS, morgcng, tagg, nd^U, »ormtttag§, foramer^, 
tobdn^ — during the evening, morning, day, night, forenoon, 
summer, winter; mitttot^^ on Wednesdays, anfangg in the 
beginning, hcveiU already, fCugg and ftradd at once, augen^ 
iiiSS this instant, ftet^ constantly, idikhcn^ for one's life. 

Place: rtd^U to the right, iinU to the left, rings round 
about, bteffettS on this side, jenfeitS on that side, ntrgenb or 
mrgenbS nowhere. Also the compounds of tvartS (from ta>er« 
ben) rndhoartd backwards, bcctrartS forwards, feittoortS side- 
wards, atoartg off the way. 

Manner: anberS otherwise, BefcnberS particularly, aiige« 
fU^ in the sight of, faUS in case, ti)dU partly, uBrigenS 
besides. 

Also, the participles: eilenbS in haste, gufe^bS visibly, 
uiD^erfe^fttd unawares, burd^gel^bS generally, universally, na^ 
ge^enbd afterwards, next to this, bergeBenS in vain. 

When the adverbial idea is expressed by adjectives com- 
bined with tDctfc, toeg, mol, tf)c\lf bing, the genitive is used: 
thus, notiirliii^ertoeifc of course, glmfltii^ertDctfc fortunately, 
!etne§toeged no way, fclgenbergeftalt, fDlgenberma§en in the 
following manner, metftentl^eilg for the most part; aOenfaUd 
or jebenfaDd at all events, riidmcdS many a time, ntattoB ne- 
ver, bomaU at tliat time, el^emote formerly (fritl^, el^bem), 
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tncinerfeits (iraS mid^ Betrifft, Don meiner ®eite, ba^ SKeintge) 
for my part, Beiberfeto on both sides (»on "bdhen. ®eiten). 

The following are formed in tingS: BltnbKngS blindly, 
l^auptltngg head foremost, jal;ltng8 precipitately, rMlingS 
backwards, supinely. 

The following are formed by the termination en: augcn 
without, tnnen within; l^tnten behind, Dorn before; ofccn above 
and broBen up there, unten (brunten) beneath and I;tenteben here, 
in this life ; mitten in the middle, l^uben on this side, bruben 
on that side, over there; brau§en out of doors. 

2)annen, fcinnen, toannen are only used with Don. 

Comparison of Adverbs. 

Adverbs take the same form of comparison as adjectives. 
The superlative of comparison is the form with am: as, 
am fd^onften most beautifully — that is, more beautifully 
done than any other. The superlative of eminence (when 
most means exceedingly, extremely, in a high degree, vdthout 
comparison with others) is either the superlative in its 
simple form: as, freunbli^ft in a most friendly manner; or 
it is expressed with the form ^^\t or ougerft placed before 
the positive: as, l^oc^ft freunbU(!^ most amicably, du§er[t felten 
very seldom indeed; or we may use a form with auf: thus, 
auf ^ freunblid^fte, auf d f c^onfte, also jum j(^onften and j^Snfteng. 
Examples: er \pxii)t beutlic^er ate ^arl, aber Sol^ann ]pti^t 
am beutUd^ften Don StIIen, he speaks more distinctly than 
Charles, but John speaks the most distinctly of all. @r 
gru§t auf ^ freunbltc^fte, he greets in the most friendly man- 
ner. ®r Derrtc^tet fein ©cfd^aft aufg gettjtffenl^aftefte, he car- 
ries on his busmess in the most conscientious way. 

The form in enS is preferable in a few adverbs to that 
with aufg (Wittich's Gr. p. 96), thus: 

Slufg befte, auf § f^onfte, auf d na^fte are said 
or beften^ and fd^Snfteng and nod^fteng, instead, 
but say rather Idngften^ and frul^efieng, el^efteng 
and ]^o(^ften^ and metfteng and tuenigftenS, f))ate[ten0. 
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The following are irregular in their comparison: 

Positive balb soon Comp. e^er Super, am c^eftcn 

gern willingly IteBer am Itcfcften 

totel much mel^r am meiften 

. ,. . fmlnbcr fom mlnbeften 

toentg little \ ^ • 1 ^ • i 

° Itoeniger lam toenigften 

gut, toot;! well beffer om fceften 

List of Adverbis. 

N.B. The nvmbers refer to the remarks on the Expletivea^ which 
JoUow, 

?tnber§ otherwise, differently. 

%ViS) 1. also, too, 2. even; aud^ (felBft) ber befte SKann, 
3. ever, after xqzi, toa§, tote. 2Ber cr oud^ \tx. 

35olb 1. soon (el^er, om el^eften). 2. almost. 3. Ba(b . . . balb 
sometimes . . . sometimes, now . . . now; fcatb l^ier, batb ba. 

2)0 1. there. 2)a bin xi), here I am. 2. Expletive, especially 
after toer. SBer ba toei§ gut ju tl;un, unb tl;ut e§ nt(!^t, bcm 
ift cS Sunbe. So utel 33(umtetn otg bo B(u(;en. Compounds, 
bolder from that place, bal;tn to that place. ®rauf unb 
bran! up and at them! Drunter unb bruBer, all in con- 
fusion. 

5Dann then, at that time, after that. 

JDenn then, pray. 3Bo ift cr benn? Expl. 1. 

iDod^ 1. yet '2. pray, with imperatives. 3. with matters 
of fact, / hope; with a future, / suppose. Expl. 3, 5, 6. 

2)ort there; in that place; bortl^in to that place. 

5Dur(3^ou0 absolutely. 6r foK eg burd^ouS tl^un; I insist on 
his doing it. 

66en just, exactly. 6Ben fo gut, quite as good. 6^ ift eben 
(or gerobc) mi)i f^Ied^t, it is not exactly bad. 6r l^ot ed 
foeben get^an, he has done it just now. Expl. 18. 

©ytft, cinmol once. 

^rft 1* first, not before. 2. no more than, only. Expl. 19. 

@ttoa perhaps. 

§crt On, onwards: pe arbetteteu fort, they continued to work. 
Sort unb fort, on and on, continually. 
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@anj quite. @anj unb gar altogether. 

®ar very; gar ntd^t not at all. Expl. 17. 

©crabe exactly, the very, by chance. Expl. 14. 

®ern gladly, willingly. Comp. UeBer Super, am lieBften. 

@ut adv. well, ^aten ®te gut gcfci^Iafen? 

^cr from a place (towards the speaker), I;tn to a place, 

thither (from the speaker), 
^ier here, at this place; I;terl;er or I;er hither, to this place; 

l^iefcttft in this very place. 
Smmer, tmmerT;itt always; auf immcr for ever. Expl. 10, 12. 
Sa 1. yes, \a tool;! certainly. -2. you see, you know. 3. nay 

(for yea), indeed; \a nid^t on no account. Expl. 2, 5, 6. 
3e or jemate ever used both with past and future. 
3e^t at present, now. 

^aum scarcely. Manm . . . aU, no sooner . . , than* 
Sange, lang* long (in point of time), ©tunbenlang for hours, 

SWeilen \i)dt for miles. 
SKttten in the midst, mitten in ber (Stabt, in the midst of 

the town. 
9lein no. ^i^t not. 

9lteber down. 9^{cber mii i^ml down with him. 
Sflte, niematS; nlmmer or nimmcrmel^r never. 
5Rcc^ i. still, no^ nic^t not yet. 2. more, no^ cin one more. 

3. with fc, it means ever. SBenn er au^ no(S) fo ret(| toarc; 
fetne nod^ jo l^eiligc ©totte, no place however sacred. 

4. with a future, I fear. Expl. 11, 12. 

9lun now — now that a certain circumstance has taken 
place. 

9lur only (but), tiur toenig but a little. 

£)l^ne]^in without this, all the same, besides. 

(Sd^on 1. already, not later than. 2. as much as. 8. cer- 
tainly, I hope, with a future, while ho(S) means I hope; 
with matters of fact. Expl. 9. - • 

©onft 1. otherwise, else. 2. in former times, formerly. 

©0 thus, in this manner, so. ©o! interjection, well! ®o? 
ay? indeed? Sg ift nur fo fo it is only so so. 

Unten, below, in the lower part; oben above. 
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SStcI much, mcl^r more, am meiften most. 

Corn in the forepart of. 

€Barai when? at what hour, time, or date? 

S&dtct further. Expl. 16. 

SBte how, like, in the same manner. 

SSieber again. 

SBo where? anbergtoo elsewhere. 

SBo^r from what place, tool^tn to what place. 

®o^L well in health, or in conduct 2. perhaps. 3» indeed. 

Expl. 4, 6, 7, 8. 
SttJor indeed, it is true, allowing it. ExpL 13. 

Interjeetions. 

9^! and ad)\ ah! ^u! and au mi)l express bodily pain. 
@i (colloquial U)\) dear me! 6i, ct! take care. ^, l^eba! 
(l^otta, ^)[t!) call attention, ^o! ho, there! ^urral^! hurrah! 
&tber! ala^! £)! like the English Oh! expresses pain or 
pity. |)fut! fie! Sop))! done! 3u! ju! on! on! 

Expletives^. 

Expletives are modifying adverbs, used to tone down an 
assertion, or otherwise give a peculiar meaning to it, 
which cannot always be reproduced by a single word in 
another language. 

1. Senu. 

1. When benn is a conjunction, it stands first in its sen- 
tence: id^ wurbc burfttg, bcnn e5 tear ]^ci§, I got thirsty, for 
it was hot. 6r wurbe tdd), bcnn er war fparfam, he became 
rich, for he was economical. 2. When bcnn is an adverb, it 
is not put first in its clause. We say c3 tft bcnn wal^r, it 
is then true, expressing some surprise. 3ft c§ bcnn UHil^r? 
is it then true? SBarum bcnn? why so? SBottt SS^r bcnn 
fpajicrcn gc^cn? do you then vdsh to take a walk? 3. Scnn, 
followed by the subjunctive mood, means unless. ®tc lommcn 

1 Wittich gives a good account of these expletives in an 
appendix to his German Tales. - 

10 
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c^Qwi^f fte mu^ten benn . . . They are sure to come, unless . . 
3(^ ijcr5eil;e i^m, er mugte benn felnen geT;ler leugnen, I for- 
give him, unless he denies his tkult It is more usual, ho- 
wever, to say eg fei benn bag . ♦ , hut neither form is com- 
mon; we should say toenn nid^t, ®ie werben barren , eg fei 
benn, 'ta^ Sie fparen or, toenn ®ie niSt f^^aren, ©onft means 
otherwise^ hut implies that a real, actual consequence will 
follow, ©ie muffen fparen, fonft irerben Sie barfcen, you 
must save, otherwise you will starve. 

2. 3a. 

1. With imperatives ja means be sure to: fcmmen ©te 
ja, he sure to come. 2. Sa is our English t/ea; hut we 
now use nay in this connection. Sllle feine greunbe, j[a jeine 
35erU)anbte »erlie§en il^n, all his friends, nay his relations 
deserted him. 3. 3a sometimes means you know, you see. 
Sr fann nic^t fommen, er tft ja !ran!, he cannot come; he 
is ill, you know. ®el;t je^t nic^t (xu^i eg regnet j[a, do not 
go out now, you see it rains. 4. It is often -to be trans- 
lated hy a question, expressing some surprise. 3d^ fann 
®ie \z%i nid^t anl;6ren; ®ie felnen j[a (tcol^Of ^«i§ t^ ^ter gu 
tl;un I;a]6e, I cannot hear just now what you have to say; 
don't you see that I am busy here ? 5. 3a, expressing sur- 
prise, is often best rendered in English by why. ©a fuib 
(£ie ja! why, there you are! 

3. 2)o(!^. 

1. 2)c(!^ means properly yet^ nevertheless; but it is ety- 
mologically the same as our English though. Senno^ may 
be written for bo(^, when the sentence containing bo^ ex- 
presses the consequence or effect; but not, if it expresses 
the cause or motive. He was in the company and yet he 
was not invited (a cause), er toar in ber ©efeHfci^aft unb toar , 
bod^ nt(^t etngelaben. But he was not invited, and yet he 
was in the company (a result) er tear nxiji eingclaben unb 
er war bod^ or bennod^ in ber ®efetlf(!^aft. 2)o(!^ frequently 
follows although. DBgleid^ arm, ift er bo(!^ t^xMi) although 
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poor, he is honest. 2. 2)o(^ has often the sense of how- 
ever^ especially when preceded by aber. The use of the 
£nglish word though in this sense is provincial. 3)ag gel^t 
bod^ ntc^t an that cannot be done, though. Sc^ mu§ i§n 
bo(]^ mit gettc^nlit^cr ^cf(i(^!ett kr;anbern, I must however 
treat him with common ci\ility. 3(^ !ann aber bcd^ nit^t 
grcmBen, however (but yet) I cannot believe. 3. 2)o(^ ex- 
presses a hope in regard to a matter of fact, while fc^on 
is used' in regard to a future event. Sie l^aben meinen 
35rtef boc^ crl^alten, you have received my letter, I hope. 
4. 2)o(i^ sometimes means to be sure^ when one is forced 
to admit something. 3c^ finn Sie bo(^ ni(!^t IcBen, I cannot 
certainly praise you (however willing I may be), ^'lun jel^e 
i(^ boc^, bag . . now, to be sure, I see that . . 5. iDod^ after 
an imperative mood means pray. ?ag mi(^ bcd^ in Sluice pray, 
leave me alone. Sometimes people say ntd^t boc^ leave me 
alone, as in English we say don't. ®agen ®ie mtr bcd^, 
pray tell me. 6. ^ci) is sometimes used as an affirmative. 
®it l^afcen i^n nid^t gefcl^en? you have not seen him? 3)cc^! 
yes, I have. 

4. SBSo^L 

1. SSol^l expresses 8ati*faction and is used for well 
when applied to health. 5)iefe§ gefdHt mir fel^r tool^I, I like 
this very much. S(]^ befinbc mt(^ too^f, I am well 2. ®o^l 
expresses likelihood, possibility, conjecture ; and is then ren- 
dered by perhaps, I daresay^ I presume^ I svppose, or, when 
joined to an expression of time, about. S)a$ gef(]^te]^t tocf)i 
aui) btdtoetlen, that may sometimes happen. @d botterte ivcl^t 
^^n SRtmtten it lasted about ten minutes. In this sense it 
is frequently joined to the auxiliaries fcnnen, burfen, mogett 
and tverben. 66 fonnte tool^I gejt^el^n, ba§ . . it might so 
happen that. @r tvirb l^eute tt^ol^I fcmmen he will come I 
thjnk (or probably) to-day. 3. It also means indeed^ it is 
true. 5Da§ glonBe \6) tt>cl^i, that I can well believe. iDoS 
tft toc^( Ma^^Xf aBer ... to be sure that is true, but 

10* 
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5. 3)oS) \a and \<x bod^. 

S)o(S) Ja with imperatives has much the same sense as 
ja: gel^en ®ie bod^ j[a ntc^t pray don't go on any account. 
3a bo^ means why, after all. ®ie gc'^en Ja bod^ ni^t, why, 
after all, you do not go. 

6. 2)o(i^ tt)ol§l and ja tool^t. 

SBol^I serves to soften down the meaning of bo(!^ and ja. 
es tft bo^ tool^I 5Ric^tg fcofeg? it is nothing bad, I hope? ®tc 
jel^en Ja tijol^l, 'to.^ x^ ju tl^un l^aBe. You surely see (or 
don't you see?) that I am busy* 3a tool^I yes, to be sure, 
certainly. 

7. 2)enn bod^ and benn too'^L 

2)enn bod^ may be translated really^ I must say. 2)a§ 
]^ei§t benn bod^, that is what I call. 2)enn tool^I / can well 
believe. 2)ag ttjar benn tool;! cin DergeBIid^er SSerfu(!^, that, I 
can well believe, was a useless attempt. - 

8. 2)enn, SBdI;1 in questions. 

2)enn and tojol^l in questions both mean pray; but benn 
then is used, when the speaker has some reason to suppose 
that the person, to whom he is speaking, is acquainted with 
the subject; whereas tool^l does not imply this, ^aben ©te 
eg benn gefel^en? You speak as if you had seen it, pray 
have you? ^aben ®ie eS xooiji gefel^n? I suppose you have 
seen it, pray have you? S33ag ift tool^t bie ttrfaii^e baDon? 
Pray, what may be the cause of it? Both particles may 
occur in the same question, and then the context must 
determine how they affect it 

Sd^on properly means (1) already. ®v ift f(!^on onge* 
fommen, he has already come. In this sense it is also to 
be translated (2) as early as: ^ l^aBe e0 f(!^Ott Dorige SEBo^e 
ge^cttf I heard it as early as last week; or (3) ever: l^aBen 
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Qie f^on baS SKujcum gefel^cn? have you ever seen the 
Museum? ^(fy bin fd^on jwci Sa^rc in 2)eutf(!^Ianb , I have 
b^en for the last two years in Germany.. 4. ©d^on also means 
as many as, as muck as, 3d^ ]§abc fd^on fc^§ 33riefe gcf(!^rie* 
Ben, I have already written six letters. ®r \)at f^on cin 
9>funb 3Ieif(j^ S^g^fl^n he has eaten as much as a pound of 
meat. 5. With a future \6)on expresses confidence and may 
be translated, / have no doubt, I believe, I hope (see bo^ 
no. 3 and no(j^ no. 4.) ©ic wcrbcn fd^on meinen 35rief gur 
rc^tcn 3^it erl^altcn, you will, I have no doubt, receive my 
letter at the proper time. ®r Wtrb \S)on lommen he will 
no doubt come, or he will come, all righ^. ^S) loerbe t^n 
f^on botoon uBergengen, I believe I shall soon convince him 
of it. 6. With adverbs and adjectives, it sometimes means 
qvite, ®§ ift jc^ott rcd^t or f(]^ott gut it is all right. ®g tft 
fd^on nja^r , aber . . it is quite true, all very true, but . . 
See ixoax. 

10. Smmer. 

1. Stamer properly means always. 6r toax tmmcr cin 
TC^tf(]^affencr SKann, he was always an honest man. 2. 3m* 
met means also continually. With comparatives in this 
sense, it may be translated more and more. ®r wirb immer 
xni^f or er wtrb immer rcx(]^er unb rcic^, he becomes con- 
fiQually richer and richer. @§ l^at bte ganje ^a6)t immer 
geregnet, it rained continually all the night. It is often trans- 
luted by the verb continue. Seine SSertDtrrung nal^m immer 
in, his confusion continued to increase. 3. It sometimes 
means ever, where an^ is more commonly used: jo retd^ er 
immer fetn mag, however rich he may be. 4. In questions, 
it marks impatience for an answer. SBie tarn ed immer, 
ba§ • • ♦, how did it ever happen that ... 5. With impera- 
tives immer or immerl^itt is used to express consent, either 
6n the part of the speaker or of the person spoken to. 
®i^ nur immer! Sit still, if you like, by all means (®oetI;e)« 
Sil^un ©ie e0 immerl^in, never mind, do it. (S^w.^vt\xc3cc«t 
Doran do hat go on before. 
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11. 9lo^. 

1. 91d^ means still, up to this time; or with compara- 
tives still more. Not yet is no^ titd^i ^aben ©ic e3 nod^ 
Ttid^t gefel^en? have you not seen it yet? (Sr f^Iief noS), al0 
i(^ Bei tl;m eintrat, he was still sleeping, when I entered his 
room. @g ift nc6) fceffer, it is still better. 2. In this sense 
it is sometimes translated by more or another. S£]^un ®ic 
ttO(^ einen SI;aIer l^inju add one thaler more, or add another 
thaler^ 91d6) ein SBort (familiarly no^ ein^) one word more. 

3. SBenn followed 'by au^ ttoc^ fo means however, 3Benn* cr 
au^ xiD6) fo Pc{§{g ware, however industrious he might be. 

4. SRod^ expresses /ear with futures, where fd^on would ex- 
press a hope or 6e//<2/*. ®u totrft 2)td^ nod^ Derirren you will, 
I fear, go out of your way. 

12. 9flo(^ immer and Smmer xig^. 

^g6) immer means continually like immer: e8 regnet no6) 
immer it continues still to rain. Stnitier nod^ in reference 
to future events means at any ti?ne you please: toil foimen 
nai)'i)zx immer nc^ fd^reiben we can write afterwards at any 
time we please. 

13. 3t»ar. 

3u)ar means indeed, it is true, when followed by an ob- 
jection with but, 2)ag Srob ift jtuar \^US)t, aber man fanri 
eg bo(^ effcn the bread, it is true, is bad, but' one can ^till 
eat it. (Sd^on has also this meaning but not commonly. 
Unb 3U}ar corresponds to the English and that^ and those, 
and you, and he. Ss ift titd^t moglid^ unb gtoor auS folgettben 
©runben it is not possible and that for the following reasons. 
9Iur einer Don il^nen !am unb jirar ber altefte only one of 
them came and he the oldest. 

14. JRed^t. 

Sled^t means well in the sense of properly, as it ought 

to he. IBerftel^en ®te bie (Sod^e red^t, do you understand the 

matter yfeU, properly. ®r ^)j)ti^t bu\e% ^t>x\. xa4)l ted^t an^, 
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lie does not pronounce this word properly. 2. With a nega- 
tive, translate ea?ac%. ®r ti)u§te ni(!^t re^t he did not exactly 
know. S(^ !ann eS nid^t re(!^t fagen. 3, With an adjective, 
it may be translated very^ meaning in a great degree, 3^ 
6itt rcd^t l^ungrtg I am very hungry. ^6) weig eg reci^t tool^l 
or gut I know it very well. Stemlid^ gut pretty well. 

15» ©erabe. 

® erabe as an adjective means even. An even number 
cine gerabe 3ci^I; an odd number etne ungleid^e Z^\. 2. As 
an adverb, it means just^ exactly, 6g ift gerabe urn jt»et 
Xll^r it is exactly two (pracig jtoei Ul^r, e§ ift Sd^Iag jtoei 
It^r). 2)ag ift gerabe irag x6) tcimfd^e that is just what I 
wish. 3(]^ fagte i^m gerabe metne SKetnung I told him frankly 
or exactly my meaning. 3. ©erabe means what we express 
in JEnglish by the verb chance, ®itt SRann gtng gerabe Bur* 
^ei may either mean : a man was just passing by, or a man 
chanced to pass by. See eben. 

16. aSeiter. 

aSBeiter is the English further. £)l;ne wetter ju red^ten with- 
out disputing any further. In this sense the English • often 
uses more, SBir i^afcen xdi^i^ toeiter uon x^m gel^ort we have 
lieard no more of him. It may also be translated by the 
verb continue or go on, 6r fragte welter he went on to 3,sk. 

17. ®ar, ©ogar. 

©ogar means etycw, nay even; but in conversation gar 
is often used for it. ®ogar mettt SSruber or felBft mein 
SSruber even my brother. (Sr Begteitete fie fogar (gar) nad^ 
^aufe, he even accompanied her home. 2. Before adverbs and 
•adjectives, gar means very.^ and with negatives not at all, 
^ar fd^one SSlumen very beautiful flowers. 6r ift gar ju 
neugtertg he is far too inquisitive. ®ar fetn ®elb no money 
at all. ®ar toentg very little. ®ar nid^t or ganj unb.gar 
md^t not at all. 3. ®ar is used with benn, bod^, t»o^t, to 
express more forcibly the surprise or presumption indicated. 
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®lauit er bcnn gar? Is it possible he thinks so? @r wtrb 
Sl^nen ia>6f)l gar bic Sadden Bcjal^ten, I have no doubt he 
will pay you for the articles. 

18. gBen* 

1. 66en as an adjective means level: cine cBenc DBcrpSd^c^ 
a plane. 2. As an adverb, especially with demonstratives, 
it means even, very, just, Sfeen berfelfec SiKann the very 
same man. ^(ii9> tceig id^ eBen tiid^t or gcrabc ni^t or cben 
gerabe n\6^\, that is the very thing I do not know. ®ben 
fo tocntg, just as little. Sben fo toic even as. 3. ©Ben means 
just in reference to time, ^i) tooHte eBcn get;ctt^ I was 
just going. 6bctt je^t just now. 

19. ©rfi 

1. Srft means first. SKan mug \\6) crft an il^n wcnben, he 
must be previously applied to. 2. 6rft has the sense of 
no inore than^ not before^ no farther hack than, ®r ift Ctft 
je^gjel^n 3at;re a(t he is no more than sixteen years old. 
3^ l^aBc il^n erft Dortgcn ©onntag in bcr Str(^e gefcl^cn, I saw 
him no longer ago than last Sunday in the church. 6rft 
felt Opern lerne i^ Deutfd^, I have been learning German 
only since Easter. Srft je^t just now. 3. With futures, 
erft means not tilL Sci^ »erbe erft um fe(!^S Ul^r aBreifen, I 
shall not depart till six o'clock. 4. (Srft is also used 
with a future to show that the thing has not yet occurred. 
6r f^jrid^t toon SSegeBenl^eiten, bie erft gefc^el;cn follen, he speaks 
of events, which are still future, which have still to take 
place. If he were once here, wenn er nur erft l^ier toore^ 
wenn er nur etnmat l^ier ware, toenn er nur erft etrnnal l^ter toare. 



Prepositions. 

Prepositions (SSortoorter) are so called because they go 
before nouns. They are also called in German SSer^ltni§» 
sorter, because they point out relations between objects. 

They are divided into four classes, according to the 
different cases which they govern. 
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Prepositions governing; tiie genitive. 

Slnftatt or @tatt instead of. Statt feineS S8ater§, in^s fa-^ 

ther*s stead. 
^alBcn or ^Iter on account of. fatten is employed in 

combination with pronouns : as, mcinet^Iben, so aUcntl^alBen; 

and sometimes when the noun is preceded by the article 

or a demonstrative pronoun; generally, we use l^alfcer: as, 

beg ©elbeS l^alfccn or ^Ifcer, beg griebeng l^afben or l^atter,. 

but only SSergtiugeng l^atBer, griebeng l^alter. <^alfcen is 

abbreviated in be§^Ib, tt)e§]^alB. 
ouperl^olfc without, tnnerl^alb within, oterl^alb above, unter^lb' 

below, are compounds of l^alb. 
3)ieffeitg, jenfeitg or bieffctt, jenfeit beg gluffeg u. f. ». on 
- this side of, on the other side of the river &c. 
" ^raft feineS Sfmteg, feineg Stuftrageg u. f. id., in virtue of his- 

ofiQce, his commission <&c. 
Songg, along, is also found with the dative. 
8atit, according to, conformably to the tenor of words, which 

are either spoken or written: laut beg ffiefel^tg, beg ffiriefeg;. 

beg ©efe^eg, ber Urfunbe, according to the command, the 

letter, the law, the document. 
%xti% in spite of: trc^ feineg SSerfpreci^eng in spite of his pro- 
mise. £ro^ is also used with the dative: tro^ bem ba^ 

is used for otfd^cn, although, 
. SSermittelft by means of: uermittelft or mittelft ber ^ulfc 

Ootteg, by God^s help. 
Urn -^ tottten for the sake of, the case coming between the two 

words: urn 3I;rer 6C;re wttten for the sake of your honour. 
Ungead^tet notwithstanding may precede or follow its case^ , 

UngeaiJ^tet meineg SSerBoteg or metneg SSerbcteg ungeati^tet, 

in spite of my prohibition. Ungeaij^tet is also used as a 

conj. for although, 
Untoett not far from. Unircit ber ©tabt or uon ber ©tabt. 
Sermoge by dint of, by the power of: uermoge jeineg gleigeg 

by means of his industry. SSermo^'t ^^ >\^iKa^Vs ^mcX^ 

of practice. 
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S&5X)xenh duriDg. SSa^renb beg ^riecjeg during the war. 

5^3egen on account of may precede or follow its case. SBecjctt 
Sd^ulben or Sd^ulben ttjegen gefanvjen fi^en to be in prison 
for debt. 

Sufolge in consequence of governs the genitive when it pre- 
cedes its case, and the dative when it follows its case: 
thus, jufolge beg 33efe]^l8, and bem S3efel;l jufolgc, in con- 
sequence of the command, 
^alben /or, iwegen because of^ and um — tciHen for the 

sake of are combined with the genitive of the personal 

pronouns, and thus form the compounds meitietl^alSen, beinet*' 

l^alben, f einetl^alben , unfertr;alben , euertl^alkn, tr;rct!^alben; 

meinettcegen; ir;retn)egen, um feinetiriHen &c. 

The peculiarities in the construction of these prepositions, 

along with most of their meanings, are expressed in the 

following lines. 

The Genitive's the proper case 
with untceit; anftatt, ftatt in place; 
according ^o the tenor laut; 
l^alb compound: au§er]^al6 without; 
jenfeitg, bieffeitS on thife side; 
um — iciHen which you must divide; 
l^albeU; t;a(ter follow case; 
tcegeti may have either place, 
and ungead^tet notwithstanding, 
Sraft in virtue of one's standing; 
by means »ermtttel[t and Dcrmogc; 
langg beg SBegeg, or bem SBege; 
•tro^ has beffen, bem, in spite; 
during tcal^renb elner 3cit. 
Sufolge takes the dative, if 
it follows; else, the genitive. 

Prepositions governing tlie Dative. 

Slug out; au§er out of, on the outside of; *bet by, near, 

i^'ith; hinntn within, not exceeding; entgegcn opposite to, to- 

^ wards, to meet] gegenuber over against, op^o^ivl^ to\ mtt with; 

/ 
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TieBft together with; nad^ft next; fammt together (expressing 
participation); fett since; Don from or by; ju 40; jutwiber 
against. 

These prepositions are contained in the following lines. 

With Dative case: nebft, fammt and mit, 

and gegenuber opposite, 

au§, auger out of, feit, m^, »on, 

gu, nad^ft or next to, close upon, 

entgegen meeting, face to face, 

against jutriber follow case. 

Prepositions governing tlie Accusative. 

Sis till; burd^ through; fur for; gegen against; ol^nc 
without; fonber without; um about; triber against. 
These are contained in the following lines. 

The Accusative's the proper case 
with fci§ or till some time or place; 
with burd^, and fur, and um about; 
with fonber, ol^ne or without; 
with tciber meaning opposition, 
and gegen any disposition. 

Prepositions governing tlie Accusative and tlie Dative. 

9(n on or at; auf upon; l^inter behind; in in or into; 
neben beside; uber over, above, across; unter under; toor 
before; jirifd^en between — govern the accusative, when they 
denote motion, physical or mental, towards an object, and 
the dative, when they imply a permanent state of rest 

These are contained in the following lines. 

9(n, auf, uber, unter, in, 
nefcen, jroifd^en, or between, 
tjor before, and I;inter go 
with the dative answering SSo? 
With accusative they meaii 
/o in answer to 3Bo^\u*^ 
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Combinations of Prepositions. 

1. Contractions used with the Definite Article. 

Some prepositions may be combined with the definite 
article, as follows: 



am for an bem 


aufg 


for auf bag 


fceim „ Bet bem 


bur^g 


„ burd^ baS 


im „ in bem 


furg 


„ fur bag 


»om „ »Dn bem 


ins 


„ in baS 


jum „ ju bem 


uSerS 


„ uber bag 


gur „ 5U ber 


umS 


„ um bag 


ang „ an bag 


»orS 


„ »or bag 



2. Prepositions used after »on.^ 

1. 3(uf and an after Uon mean continuance i&rom the very 
commencement; Don Sugenb auf jeigte er »iel Slei§ from his 
youth upwards, he evinced much application ; »om ©cmeincn 
auf gebient risen from the ranks; »on biefem Sage an fam cr 
tdgli^, from this day forth he came daily; »on l^icr an tt)irb 
bag 8anb frud^tSar, from this place. But we say Don »ornc 
l^erein falfd^, wrong from the very outset. 

2. 3(b denotes cessation from a given point, or extending 
downwards: Don ber Sird^e ^h pnb aHe ^aufer afcgefcrannt, alt 
the houses, extending from the church downwards, are burnt 
down. SSon SiKorgen ab foH !ein Sd^iff mel^r pafftrcn, after to- 
morrow, no ship shall pass. $[ug, along with loon, denotes 
the point of developement or management. SSon meinem 
Scnfter aug fann man feme ©ebirge fcl^en, from my window, 
one can see distant mountains. SSon biefem ^ugel aug lettete 
SRapoteon bie ®(!^ta^t, from this hill, Napoleon directed the 
battle. aSon atom aug be^errfd^ten bie ^obfte bie SSelt, from 
Rome the popes ruled the world. SSon ®runb aug jerftSrt 
destroyed from the foundation, totally destroyed. SSon inncn 
]^eraug developing from within* 

1. See T7eisse's Grammar pp. 40, 41. 
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3. 3u after na(3^ and auf. 

3u follows xtaS) in the sense of towards; but, if the object 
be more limited, it follows auf. (Sr fd^trcunm na^ bem Ufer 
gu he swam towards the bank. 6r ging auf baS 8ic!^t gu, he 
went in the direction of the light. 95Bir fteuerten auf ben 
4)afcttbanun in, we steered in the direction of the pier. 

4. ^cr and ^in after Prepositions. 

4)er follows Don meaning from the direction of, Die 
(S^iffe fommen »on 6nglanb l^er, the ships are coming from 
the direction of England. SSon oben f)tv from above; Don 
inncn l^er from within ; Don l^inten l^er from behind ; Don Sllterd 
l^er or »or 9(lterS of old. ^er also follows big an or big ju 
in a similar sense. 33ig an ben iianal l^er or \)i^ ju 
bem ^anal I;er ftnb atte Selber »on ber 4)ifee auggetrodnet, 
0/2 f^e other side of the canal and up to it all the fields 
are dried up by the heat. Uml^er and l^interl^er can be se- 
parated. SBBir gingen l^inter ben 33auern l^er we went behind 
the peasants. Um bie Sir^e l^er fte^en 33dume trees are 
planted about the church. 

4)in after na^ means towards: bie Selber, wel^e na^ 
"bem ^ugel l^in Uegen . ♦ the fields which extend towards the 
hill, (gr f^le^)^)te il^n na^ bem Sluffe l^in, he dragged him 
towards the river. ®egen ben 9tequator, ^n, towards the 
equator. So, after ii^ an and ii^ ju. 33ig an ben ^afen 
]§in or ii^ gu bem ^afen T^in finb alte gelber mtt ©^nee be» 
t>edt, all the fields are covered with snow as far as the 
harbour. 

^eraug, l^inaug, l^erein, l^tnein are sometimes preceded by 
a noun with ju meaning in by^ out by. 60 jlog etn SSogel 
gum genfter I;eretn, a bird flew in by the window. 3uc SB^ur 
]^inattgge]^en to go out by the door. 3ur %^Vii l^inauSwerfen 
to turn out of doors. 
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5. Combinations of the Prepositions with ba there, xoc where 

and f;ier here. 

ttjcrati on or at what, baran on that, i)kxan here on tliis. 

irorauf 'whereon, barauf thereon, I;ierauf hereupon, 

ttjoraug out of what, . barauS from that, l^ieraug from this, 

tootei whereby, near what, babei near it, r)iertci near this, 

tooburd^ whereby, through baburii^, I}icrbur(^. 

toorein whereinto, [what? barein therein, l^ierein, l^erein. 

tccfur for what, bafur for that, I;ierfur. 

toogegcn against what, bagegen. I;icrgegen. 

tco^cx whence, bather thence, I^ie^er hither, 

too^in whither, baf;in that way, I)ierr;in this way. 

ttjol^inter behind what, bal^inter, l^ier^inter. 

toorin wherein, in what, barin in it, Ijicvin in this, 

toomit wherewith, bantit with that, t)icrmit with this, 

tcona^ whereafter, banad^ after that, l^iernac^. 

ttoruber over or about baruBer over it, l^ierufcer. 
ttjarum wherefore, [what, barum therefore, l^ierum about this, 

njorunter under what, barunter. l^ierunter. 

njDiJDti whence, ba»on of that, I;ter»on of this. 

ti)o»or before what, ba»or before it, l^iertoor. 

njo^u whereto, baju thereto, l^ierguorl^iegutothis 

ttJOjti}{f^en between what, bajtuif^en, l^iejnjif^en. 



Conjunctions (S^inbetiioirter). 



Conjunctions are words which connect two sentences 
together so as to form a compound sentence, or which con- 
nect two members in a sentence, which have a similar con- 
struction: the master teaches, and the pupils learn. John 
and James have left town. He has received letters from 
France and Italy. 

Six conjunctions serve merely to couple sentences or 
members of a sentence together, without making one of 
them dependent on the other. They are therefore called 
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Co-ordinafive conjunctions; they do not alter the order of 
the following sentence. The other conjunctions are called 
Subordinative^ because they make the sentence, to which 
they belong, depend on the other, which is called the Prin- 
cipal. They throw the finite verb in their sentence to the 
end of it. 

List of Conjunctions. 

1. Co-ordinative. 

StBer hut^ generally. StHein bnt^ when contradicting what has 
been asserted. 35enn /or.. £)ber or, Sonbern but^ after 
negatives. Unb and. 

Subordinative. 

Sllg: 1. as al8 oB, alS ujenn as if; 2. than; 3. when;, 

4. xdi)U, fein . . . aB, nothing . . . but. 
SeDor before, not so common as el}e. 
®ig till. aSBarte BiS er lommt. 3c^ mrtete h\^ er fant. 
Da since, as. 2. sometimes, though not so correctly, used 

for alS when. 
Dafern if, in case (not much in use), 
©omit in order that. 
2)a§ that; 1. auf ba§, sometimes used in the Bible for 

\i^vx\i in order that; 2. ju gro§ . . al^ ba§ too great to; 

3. fo ba§ so that; 4. ba§ tiid^t lest. 
(Sl^e: 1. before, referring to time, 2^ sooner that, e'er, rather 

than. 
%oM, in bem S^He, bag in case that. 
3e ♦ ♦ . (befto) sometimes, je . . . je ; or je . . . um fo, urn fo 

i^iel the . . . the, \t na^bem according as. 
Snbem as, whilst, often rendered in English by a participle.^ 

Snbem cr mi^ an ber 4)anb nal^m taking me by the hand. 
9ta^bem after: na^bem er bieg gefel^en l^atte. 
£)b whether, ate ob as if, as though. Dbgrei^, oBfd^on, ob* 

tt)o]^l (in poetry also ob au(]^), though, although. 
©eitbem or felt since, from the time that. . 

©obalb, fo oft, in fo fern, in fo nieit \i?»^^ ^ViX^Mvi'^ ^sst \ 
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foSalb ate.K. 2. (So . ♦ auc^ however, 3. fo is sometimes 

used for tocnn if. 
Tlngead^tet, notwithstanding, used for obgleid^ although. 
DSa^renb while, during the time when. 
SBeil because denotes a real cause. 
aBenn 1. when, whenever, 2. if, toenn nic^t unless, 3. al0 tt)enn 

as if, 4. tcenn glei^, loenn f^on^ toenn au^ although. 
SBle 1. a«, 2. when^ especially when the present is used for 

the imperfect. 3. SBie au^ however. 4. SBie iddI^I although. 
:3Bo 2£7^6re is sometimes used as a conjunction meaning if. 

SBo m6gU(!^ if possible, too ni(!^t if not, njofern in case 

that, if. 
Besides these, there are many adverbs used as con- 
necting words, which do not throw the principal verb in their 
sentence to the end, which are distinguished by their standitty 
almost anywhere — first, second, third, fourth — in their own 
sentence^ and not necessarily first like the proper coi^unc- 
tions; but, if they are placed first, they invert, as other such 
<5lauses do, the order of the verb and its subject; 

List of Adverbs ased as Connective Words. 

•atfo accordingly, therefore, einerfeit^ on the one hand, 
thus. anbrerf eitg on the other hand. 

auc^ also. tiMii) finally, at last. 

"bagegen on the contrary. entmeber either. 

barker therefore, hence. er[t first, at first. 

bann then, at that time. ferner further. 

barum therefore. folgUd^ consequently. 

bemnad^ accordingly. gleid^lool^l nevertheless. 

benno^ yet, still, nevertheless, l^ernac!^ afterwards, after this 

be^glei^en, tnglei^en likewise. present moment. 

begf^alb, begioegen therefore. l^ingegen on the contrary. 

teffenungead^tet notwithstan- inbeffen or inbeg in the mean- 
ding, in spite of that. time, however. 

t)efto (the more, the less). in fo fern, in fo toett so far. 

i>z>(^, jt)>i>i^f yet, still, however. j[ebo(!^ hgwever, yet. 
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na^l^er afterwards. if)eiU — tl^eite partly — partly, 

ni^t aHein, ixxi)i fcIo§, ni^t u6erbic§ moreover. 

nur , . . fonbcrn au^, not um fo mcl^r the more (al3). 

only ... but also. um fo twcniger the less (alg). 

niii^t^beftDWeniger nevertheless, unterbeffen meanwhile. 

iuo(]^ nor. »iclmel;r much more, 

nun now, therefore. »ie( weniger still less, 

nur only. toeber neither (nod^ nor), 

fo so, thus. tueiter farther, further, 

fomtt hence. 8uerft, gule^t first, lastly, 

fona^ accordingly. jti)ar indeed, 
fonft else, otherwise. 

Dfstinetion between Proper Conjunetions and Adverbs 

used as connecting words. 

To distinguish between these t?io classes of connecting 
words — the conjunction, which throws the verb to the end 
of its clause, and the connecting adverb, which merely in- 
verts the verb and its subject — it is only necessary to 
observe that the proper conjunction is always first in its 
own clause, whereas the adverbial connective may be put 
first, second, third, or perhaps fourth, as the speaker 
pleases. A few examples will make this clear. 2)ie 6lbc 
ift gugefroren, balder fonnen bie (2(!^iffe ni^t na(^ ^amBurg 
fommcn; but we can also say: bie ©c^iffe fonnen ba^er nid^t nad^ 
Hamburg fommen, the Elbe is frozen over; the vessels, there- 
fore, cannot come to Hamburg. 2)a§ SBetter ift ^eutc fait, 
tnbeffcn ift e§ angenel^mer afe geftern or eg .ift inbeffen ange» 
nel^mer afe geftern, the weather is cold to-day; it is, howe- 
ver, more pleasant than yesterday. 3!Kein SSater l^at bem 
SKonnc @elb gegeBen, unb augerbem ^<xi ex i^n feinem greunbe 
em^jfol^len, or unb l^at i^n au§erbem u. f. to. my father has 
given money to the man; and, besides, has recommended 
him to his friend. It thus appears that balder, inbeffen and 
au^erbem are not necessarily first in their clause, . and tlval 
therefore they aren ot properly coniwncXioiis, \i\3X ^orKaa-OJc^^ 
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adverbs. On the other hand, it will be seen that the fol- 
lowing must stand first in their clause, and are therefore 
proper conjunctions. 2(tg id^ »or einigen SEagen in Sonbon 
anfam, (fo) fanb i6) meinen greunb nic^t when I arrived in 
London a few days ago, I did not find my friend. 3Betl er 
ntd^t tod^i tft, barf er xix^t auSgel^en, as he is not well, he 
must not go out. The whole of such a dependent sentence 
forms a member of the principal one; and, consequently, 
when a sentence introduced by a proper subordinative con- 
junction is first, the subject and verb of the principal sen- 
tence are inverted. But a clause introduced by an adver- 
bial connective cannot stand first: it must follow the other 
sentence ; and this forms another means of distinguishing the 
two kinds of connecting words. 

Connective Adverbs, whieh sometimes do not invert 

tlie 8ubjeet. 

When aud^ also, entmcber either, faum scarcely, toeber.., 
no^, neither . . . nor, tiur only, fogar even, fd^on already 
(sometimes also »iettetc!^t perhaps, Demtutl^It^ apparently) 
have a special reference to the subject and not to the pre- 
dicate, the subject follows immediately after them and is 
not inverted. 3(ud^ mein SSruber ^at eg gefagt, faum etne Stunbe 
tear ijergangen, \^on bret Sage ft«b »ergangen unb nod^ ?Rte* 
manb tft erfd^ienen; nur ber 5]!Jl6rber or ber SKorber nur ift gel^angt 
trorben. (Tiark p* 298). 3)o^, Jebod^, inbeffen, nun, freilic^, 
tra^rlid^, in ber SEl^at and tm ©egentl^eil are sometimes used 
elliptically, or as words of exclamation, in which case they 
do not alter the order. S&oX)x[xd), x6) fagc bir. Sn ber S^ot, 
i^ f)oi)t i^m ntd^tS ju fagen. Sr l^atte jjerfprod&en p fommen, 
bod; er !am nid^t, he had promised to come, but he did not. 
(Seine 3unge fprid^t bie SSal^rl^eit/ Jebod^ fein ^erg tft fatfc^. 
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Part m. 

Construction of Sentences. 



Chap. I. On the Constraction and Arrangement 

of a Simple Sentence. 

Subject and Predicate* A* complete sentence (®a§) 
must contain a Subject (ba6 Subject) and a Predicate (baS 
?)rabtcat): the subject being the thing spoken of; and the 
predicate, what is asserted of it. The assertion is made • 
by means of a verb in a finite mood — one which is inflected 
according to the number and person of the subject. When 
the predicate is a substantive or an adjective, the assertion 
is made by the verb fein which is thus the copula between 
the subject and the predicate. Thus, when we say: gold is 
very heavy; gold is the subject, is is the copula, very heavy 
is the predicate. Other auxiliaries, as l^afcen and trerben, 
which indicate the time or mode of the predicate, serve 
also as a copula, the participle or infinitive, which is attached 
to them, being thrown to the end of the sentence. 

Object. A transitive verb is one which expresses an 
action done directly or indirectly to some person or thing. 
The direct (or suffering) object (birecteS Object), which is 
merely acted upon, is put in the accusative case. The in- 
direct object or recipient is put in the dative. Examples: 
I bought a horse. He wrote a letter. They told the story 
to their neighbours. 

Complement of the Predieate. Srganjnng bed^tfibicatd. 

When the verb of a sentence has a word or clause 
attached to it, without which the verb would not form per- 
fect sense, this word or clause is called the complement. 
He was made a god means that he was deified \ ilsx. Kou%«i 
was set on fire means, not that the Yvow'&ft '^^'s* ^^V^.\s^ "^^ 
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it was kindled. Romulus was the founder of Rome: hera 
it is necessary to add something to make the sense of wa» 
complete. Thus, the grammatical complement is that which 
makes the verb complete in its predication. 

Extension of the Predicate, @rtoeitet1tng be$ ^robicata. 

Adverbs or adverbial clauses, expressing the time, manner, 
place or circumstance, under which an action takes place, 
are Extensions of the Predicate: I was walking in the gar- 
den; he arrived three days ago; he spoke with dignity. 

Attribute ba$ ^tttriBut. What can be asserted or predi- 
cated of any person or thing, may be joined to the same as 
an attribute ; that is, it may be used to mark or define the 
subject or object, when we are mal^ng some other assertion 
about it. Thus, if in one sentence I can say: "the house 
is high" or "the house is on the hill", then in another 
sentence, I can make use of these facts to determine what 
house I mean, and say: the high house on the hill belongs 
to a friend of mine. In the former sentence, high and on 
the hill are predicates; in the latter, they are attributes. 
The form ot the attribute may be (1) an adjective (or par- 
ticiple); (2) a substantive in apposition, agreeing in case; (3) 
a substantive in the genitive expressing the possessor, or the 
object, or the whole of which the thing described is a part, 
or thje quality of it; (4) a substantive with a preposition. 

The reg^ar order in a simple sentence is: 

1. The subject with its attributes. 

2. The finite verb, after which naturally comes any 
adverb or adverbial clause of time, which is of the same 
kind as the tense expressed by the finite verb. 

3. The Object. 

4. Adverbs or adverbial clauses expressing som^ circum- 
stance. The manner is last, next to the predicate, unless 
the predicate be closely connected with place as come^ 
bring &c., in which case the place is next to it. 

5. The complement of the piedk^le. 
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6. The predicate, that is, the past participle and infini- 
tive — the parts not contained in the copula or finite verb. 

1. The subjett and its attributes. 

a. The genitive, if it denotes possession, may stand 
either before or after the noun which is possessed: as, ba^ 
^aug be§ aSater§ or be0 SSater^ §^au§. In the latter case, 

-^au3 does not require the definite article. But if the ge- 
nitive be a partitive genitive, or if it express the object or 
the quality, then it cannot come first So, likewise, a sub- 
stantive with a preposition follows the noun, on which it is 
dependent: as, bte ©rjiel^ung ber Sinber the education ot 
<;hildren, bte ©rfinbung beg ©d^ie^puberg , ber Stopfer bcr 
SSelt the Creator of the world. 6itt Sperling in ber ^anb 
ift beffer atg eine Saube auf bem 2)ad^e. 

b. Adjectives and participles usually precede the words 
to which they belong: as, ein guter SSater, ein liefeenber SSater, 
When such attributes govern cases, the cases precede them : 
as, ein feine ^inber jartlid^ lieSenber SSater, a father who loves 
Ms children dearly. 2)ie grud^te tragenbe 6rbe, the earth 
bearing fruits. 

c. When particular stress is to be laid on the adjective or 
participle, it is either put after the noun, or a relative sen- 
tence is made of it: thus, griebri(]^ ber 3t»ctte, Frederick the 
second. 2)er Blinbe gul^rer or ber Siil^rer, ber Winb ift, !ann 
nic!^t leiten. 2)er Sungling, toeife, gut unb 6ra», toiberftanb 
ben SSerfud^ungen unb ©rol^ungen, tromit er fceftiirmet tourbe. 
Stlcuin, ein (Snglanber, geboren in %ctt, ^at \x^ urn i)k SBBiffen* 
f(]^aften fel;r uerbient gema(!^t. 

d. When a participle, following in this way a noun, has an 
object attached to it, the object may either precede or fol- 
low the participle. We can say: ber an meinen SSater ge* 
j^riebene aSrief or ber Srief an meinen SSater gef(]^rieben or 
ber Srief gefd^rieben an meinen SSater. It may also stand 
as an introductory clause: bieg SlHeg id mix benfenb, f^Iief 
i^ ein. But the participle is not inflected, if it follows the. 
noun or is introductory. 
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SIK sometimes follows the noun, and in this case the 
noun, to which aU is joined, gets the article, which is omitted 
if all j^ecedes the noun. Thus we may say: bie Snafcen 
aHe instead of aHe Snaben. 

In the same way, we say @ott aHein, ®elb gcnug, id) 
felBft I myself. SKeitt SSruber felfcft When felBft precedes, 
it means even. Selfcft feine Seinbe lofcen tl^n, even his ene- 
mies praise him. 

Z. The Finite Verb. Inversion of the subject and 

the finite verb. 

The finite verb comes regularly, as in English, imme- 
diately aftervthe subject and its attributes; but it precedes 
the subject in the following cases: 

a* in direct questions, unless the interrogative word be 
itself the subject or depend upon the subject, like an ad- 
jective or a genitive. SBoHen ©ie mit mir gel§en? S98elc^cr 
^naBe ^at eg gejagt? SBeffen ^vl6) Uegt auf bem £if(]^e? 

b. in imperative sentences, and in the expression of a 
wish by means of mogen. Siebc beinen 5ld^ftett tote \>iS) 
jelbft. aSill^elm, l^ole mir ben ^ut, bring me the hat, Wil- 
liam. SWoge er lange lebeti, may he live long. SKfid^tet tl^r 
(jjiMli^ leben! 3Ro^z eg ber ^immel gebcn. But if we omit 
mSgen, we may say: ber $immel gebe eg or gebe eg ber $im* 
mel! may heaven grant it! 

c. When the conjunction toenn tf is omitted, 3Bdre ii!^ 
an feiner ©telle getoefen, fo l^atte i^ anberg gel^anbelt, had I 
been in his place, I should have acted differently. 

d. in the expression of a quotation. 2)er SJtann, fagte 
er, ift unfc^ulbig. S)ag 33ud^, glaube i^, ift gut gefd^rieben. 

e. in expressions of surprise, generally with bo^ or \cu 
^abe \6) bo^ nie fo ettcag gefel^en! never did I see such a thing I 

f. when any member of a sentence is taken out of its 
place and put for emphasis at the beginning, the verb and 
the subject are inverted, ^eute bin ic^ fel^r bef^afttgt, to- 
day I am very much occupied. 2?or einigen SBo^en befui^te 
i(p einen granjofen, a few weeks ago, I visited a Frenchman. 
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Only one such member can in German precede the finite 
verb; but in English, on the contrary, several members 
can precede it, and no inversion need take place. Formerly, 
in this district, whole forests were cut down, in biefer ®e* 
genb finb el^cmalS gange SBalbet umgel;auen tijorben. 

g. When a dependent sentence precedes the principal one, 
there is an inversion in the latter; the dependent sentence 
having the same effect as any other member put before the 
subject. See dependent sentences. 

3. The Object comes after the finite verb and before 
the adverbial clauses, except that expressing time. The 
object is either direct and in the accusative, or indirect in 
the dative. The relative position of these is as follows: 

a. If one of these objects be a personal pronoun and 
the other a noun, the pronoun precedes the noun. ®r !§at 
eS mctnem 5^ad^Bar erjal^lt, he has told it to my neighbour; 
cr l^at mir jeinen ©ol^n empfol^Ieti. 

b. When both objects are nouns, the accusative precedes 
the dative; but, if one object be a person and the other 
a thing, the dative of the person precedes the accusative of 
the thing. 3^ !§ate Sl^ren (Sol^n meinem Sruber empfol^len, 
I have recommended your son to my brother. 6r I;at feinem 
greunbe eiti ©efd^enl gegeBen, he has given his friend a present. 

c. When both objects are pronouns, the accusative pre- 
cedes the dative, but a pronoun of one syllable precedes 
one of more than one. ®ie l^aBeti e§ mir gegefcen, you have 
given it to me. Soil \^ \^m ben Stodf geten? \<x, gefcen ®ie 
\ijm benfelfcen. Shall I give him the stick? yes, give it 
to him. 

4. Adverbial Phrases (Extension of the Predicate). 

When there are several sorts of circumstances, telling 
how, when, and where the action takes place, the time fol- 
lows immediately after the finite verb, being connected with 
the tense, and thus comes before the object, unless the 
object be definite or brought prominently forward. ®r t\at 
»0r brei Sagen eincn 33rief er^alten, \i^ lecevs^^ ^ VXXsx "viKt^^ 
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days ago; but er l)at biefen Srtef Dor brei Sagcn crl^alten, 
he has received this letter three days ago. Any accidental 
cii'cumstance comes immediately after the object. Sometimes 
the place is merely such a circumstance: ii) l^aBe auf bem 
8attbe fel^r glurflit!^ geleSt or fel;r gludEIi^ auf hzm 8anbe gelebt; 
but if the place is very closely connected with the predicate, 
it comes last of all — as is the case with verbs of sending^ 
bringing^ setting and such verbs as to be or to dwell^ which 
imply some place to which we send or bring, or where we 
are or dwell. ®r !am am fed^ften Sunt Bei einem l^cftigen 
©etoitter in Sonbon an, he came to London, during a violent 
storm, on the .sixth of June. 2)te ©olbaten banben mi^ au8 
33D0^eit an einen 33aum. When there are several circum- 
stances, not essentially connected with the predicate, the 
manner is last, coming after the cause or condition, if any 
be mentioned. (Sinige Seute f(!^lafen im Scmmer unter ber ^re* 
bigt leic^t ein, some people fall asleep readily, during the 
sermon, in summer. 

The adverb nili^t stands immediately before the predicate 
(and its complements), or in its place, if the whole sentence 
is to be negatived ; but, if only one member is to be nega- 
tived, it stands before that member. @r lernt feine SlnfgaBc 
nid^t, he does not learn his lesson. (Sr lernt feinc Stufgabe 
nid^t gut not well. SBir fiprc^en ni(^t »on biefem 23ud^, not of it 
3(^ werbe nic^t friil^ aufftel^en, I shall not rise early. 6r l^at 
nic^t aHe feine greunbe gefef^en, he has not seen all his friends. 

5. The Couiplement. Complements, that is, nouns or 
clauses, which are required to complete the verb in its 
predication, follow the adverbial clauses, coming inmiediately 
before the non-finite part of the predicate, or in its place, 
if it be wanting. Such phrases as gu ^vi!i\t !ommen, ju 
Stanbe bringen, Sei Seite fe^en, im ^\\i^t Iciffen, feft ^Iten, 
ftlKe ftel^en, ju SWittag effen, are in this way construed like 
separable compound verbs, the prefix of which is always at 
the end of the sentence. The verb to be^ when it does not 
predicate mere existence, requires a complement Sd^ Bin 
gevabe nid^t bci @elb, I happen to be short of money. 
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Faetitive objects are also complements. They are, first, real 
faetitiyes expressed by ju after u^erben, madden, locil^ten, emennen, 
^crcid^en, l^inrcid^cn, nujen, taugcn ; by in after tocrnjanbcln, tl^cilen, 
3er(egen and similar verbs ; and by the simple noon after bleiben, 
tocrben. Examples: ha^ SQBaffcr lotrb (Sig or ju (Si^. ©cin S3ct* 
j^icl bicntc ttjenigftcnS jur SBamung. 2)eutfd^lanb jcrrt§ in jujci 
^)oIitif(|c 9^arteien. Secondly, when we advise or compel one 
to, we have a moral factitive ; i^ ratine il^m jum grtcbcn. Thirdly, 
after ^alkn, etfCaren, au^geben &c. a lo^cal factitive is expressed 
by fur ((Sincn fur cincn ^^crratl^cr crflarcn, fid^ fur cinen Slrjt au8« 
gebctt); by the simple case after ncnnen, l^ci§cn, fd^cltcn (ipomcruS 
nannte ben 5lgamcmnun ctncn ^irten bcr Spoiler) ; and by aU after 
anfc^cn, bctrad^ten, erfci^dncn, barftcKen &c. (IBiS l^icrl^cr ujarcn bic 
^rotcftantcn aU fRthtUm angefcl^cn.) 

The infinitive (with ju) is also reckoned as a complement. 
@r cntfd^I(j§ fici^, eg gu tl^un, he resolved to do it. It should ra- 
ther be treated as a shortened noun sentence,,being placed after the 
predicate of the sentence on which it depends. See Noun Sentence. 

6. The predicate may be either a simple verb or composed 
of several verbs. In the latter case, the participle and in- 
finitive are thrown to the end of the sentence, and come 
in the reverse order of the English, the governing words 
being last. The child must be punished, ba§ Stnb mu§ be* 
ftraft Ujerben. He will have got up, er l»irb aufgeftanben fetn. 
6r tft franf geaefen. 

When more than two verbs come together at the end, 
one of which is the auxiliary l^aben and another an auxiliary 
of mood, then t;aben is put first and the auxiliary of mood 
last: cr joKte mtr eine folci^e 3(nti»ort m6)t \)abm fagen laffen, he 
should not have sent me such an answer. SUlein SSntber tourbc 
in bem gaUe ben S3rtef ni^t l^aben fd^reiben fonnen, my brother, 
in that case, would not have been able to write the letter. 

A good Genera) Rule for the arrangement of the dif- 
ferent adverbial clauses and complements is to put them in 
the reverse order of the English. The reason of this is that 
the predicate in English comes before these adjuncts, which 
follow in order as they are more or less closely connected, 
with it; whereas, in German, the p\aeft oi \\i"& ^x^^^^^t Ss. 
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at the end of the sentence, and the most essential adjuncts, 
coming next to it, are last. The object however is, as in 
English, immediately after the finite verb and the time. 

Emphatic Words and their Place in the sentence. 

In order to make any member of a sentence emphatic, 
we must put it out of its natural place. The most ordinary 
place, to which it is removed, is the commencement of the 
sentence. Of this we have already spoken, when treating 
of the position of the finite verb and the subject. Another 
emphatic place is immediately before the object; in this 
place, we frequently find the cause or purpose when it is 
emphatic. 3(^ fonnte tl^m uor Sreubc fcine Stitttoort gcBen^ 
I could not give him any answer for joy. The time is made 
emphatic by being removed to the end of the sentence. 
3©enn ®ie e§ l^eute ntd^t tDunjc^en, fo voxU i^ eg Sl^nen mit SSer* 
gnugen au^ morgen fc^itfen, if you do not wish it to-day, I 
will send it to you with pleasure to-morrow. 

Summary of Remarks on 
the Construction and Arrangement of a Simple Sentence* 

Subject, Copula, Predicate. 

Verbs finite have subjects in nominative case, 

and follow the same, in the copula's place; 

The participle or the infinitive goes 

to the non-finite predicate's place, at the close. 

In questions, the subject and verb are reversed, 

and when some other member emphatic goes first: 

SBo Mu^t bie ©itronc? or fennft 2)u bag 8anb?i 

S((g S3en)etg jeiner greunbfd^aft giebt Semanb bie ^anb.^ 

The Attribute. 

Whatever we predicate, that is, affirm, 
we may also attribute, describing the term: * 
bie Stable jerftcrt toon bem geinbe; or say: 
ber geftevn am Slbenb jefattetic ®(!^nec. 
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Apposition. 

Two nouns put together: as, William the king, 
expressing the same not a different thing, 
must agree in their case: as, bcr 5]Wonat DeccmBer 
ba§ Scnigreif^ Snglanb not (Snglanb'S, remember. 

Attributive Genitive. 

When a genitive's joined to them, nouns are defined 
by the owner, the object, the whole, or the kind: 
• bc§ SontgS ®etDa(t,3 bie 2?crl;ecrung be§ 8anbeg,* 
bcr 8c^te bc§ (Stamme0,^ cin SKann l^o^en Stanbeg.^ 

Object. 

When the action, expressed by a verb, must be done 

to some object, the verb is a transitive one; 

the object direct or accusative case 

obtains, in the passive, the nominative's place» 

When the verb takes the dative — he^s flattered — we can 

say eg ttjirb tl}m ^t\^mdS)dt, or turn it by man. 

The dative comes after accusative case, 

but give pronouns and persons precedence in place. 

Adverbial Phrase. Complement. 

The adverbial phrase follows object, unless 

it signify time or have special stress. 

Time follows verb finite, connected with tense; 

place next* to a predicate similar in sense, 

as in coming and sending, of course, there is meant 

a place to which something may come or be sent. 

After object, the circnmstance; manner then goes; 

the predicate's complement comes at the close, 

which is joined to the verb to make meaning of it; 

the arrangement in English is just opposite. 

1. Where does the lemon tree bloom? dost thou know the 
country? 2. As a proof of friendship, a person gives his hand; 
3.' the towns destroyed by the enemy; 4. the snow which fell last 
evening; 5. the king's power (owner); 6. the devastation of the 
country fobject); 7. the last of the race (whol<i\\ ^. ^lasws. ^'L 
high position (quality or kind). 
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Chap. II. Dependent Sentences, @a^gefilge. 

A Dependent or Subordinate Sentence does not form 
complete sense by itself; it must be taken together with, 
and as forming part of, another sentence called the Prin- 
cipal Sentence. In German, the finite verb in a dependent 
sentence is thrown to the end; and, if the dependent sen- 
tence come before the principal, then the subject and verb 
of the latter are inverted. 

Dependent Sentences are of three kinds, according as they 
represent or stand in the place of an adjective, an adverb 
or a noun. 

The Attributive Sentence 

is introduced by one of the relative pronouns, which have 
been already treated of. We may therefore refer the stu- 
dent to the chapter on pronouns, merely remarking that 
such a sentence serves to describe or define a noun. 

Adverbial Sentences. 

Adverbial Sentences point out (1) the place, (2) the time, 
<3) the manner or intensity, (4) the cause, condition, or 
purpose of the action expressed by the predicate. 

1. Adverbial Sentences of Place are introduced by the 
relative adverbs i»o where, rodf)in whither, to which place; 
and tooi)n whence, from which place* The corresponding 
demonstrative adverbs bci there, bal^in thither, balder thence, 
may or may not go in the principal sentence. 3&o ba§3(ad 
ift, bci fammein fxS) bie 9(blcr, where the carcase is, there 
the eagles gather together, ©cl^en (S>k (bal^in), njol^in bie 
^ftid^t ®ie ruft go where duty calls you. But the demon- 
strative 7m(st be expressed, when the accessory sentence 
requires a different relative. S(^ lomme balder, H30 er too^nt 
I come from the place, where he lives. 3<^ ttjol^ne ba, njol^tn 
Siiemanb lommi, I live where no one comes. 3<^ gel^e bal^in 
tvo er ttjol^nt, I go where he lives. These sentences must 
not be confounded with noun sentences: as, i^ mi^ too er 
i'ft^ I know where he is. 
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2. Adverbial sentences of Time are introduced by the 
following conjunctions: 

ate, ba when nac^bem after 

noanUf toexrn when el^e (beuor) before 

inbc§, tnbcffctt whilst fett or feitbem since 

tual^rcnb while. Bi0 till. 

9(10 and ba are joined to a past tense and refer to a 
definite event Site x6) gu ^auje lam, gtng i6) ju fQcttt when 
I came home, I went to bed. 3Benn is used with a present, 
past, or future tense ; but, if used with a past tense, it means 
indefinitely whenever. SScnn cr nad^ 8onbon lam means when- 
ever he came to London. Site cr nai) Sonbon fam means 
cm one occasion when he came. 

SBann is now used only as an interrogative asking a 
question, or forming a dependent noun sentence. SBann 
werben ®ie f(^reibcn? when will you write? SBi§t S^r, wann 
unfer 8c]§rcr gururffommcn HJirb ? do you know when our teacher 
will come back^ 

SSBdl^renb while is used, when an event occurs during the 
time that another lasts, when the action expressed by the 
accessory sentence is of longer duration (Wittich § 391)* 
SBffi^rcnb er nod^ frrad^, trat ber Saufmann l^crcin, whilst he 
was yet speaking, the merchant entered. SKand^c (cfen tocS)' 
rcnb fie effcn, many read while they are eating. Snbem 
when or whilst is used, when the action expressed by the 
accessory sentence is a definite point of time (= the mo- 
ment when), or when it expresses another circumstance 
exactly co-existent with that in the principal sentence. 3n* 
bent x^ biefe SSorte fagte, trat ber Saufmann l^erein, whilst 
I was uttering these words, the merchant entered. Snbem 
is often translated in English by a participle, or by the co- 
ordinate conjunction and. 6r nal^m Sftfc^teb, inbem er mir 
auf§ freunblid^fte bie ^anb brutfte, he took leave of me, sha- 
king (or and shook) hands most kindly. Snbem er fli^ auf 
fie ftuftte, lam er bie %nppcn langfam l^erauf, supporting bisar 
self on her, he slowly ascended tiiesVak. ^v^ossSdU^xa^x'^^^ 
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altcftc Don Dier Sinbern, ttibcm er jnjei ©ruber unb cine 
©d^wcfter l^atte (having). 

The conjunctions e^e before, nad^bem after, feit or feit= 
bem since, and bid till, are employed in the same way as the 
corresponding conjunctions in English. SSei^cr is not so common 
as cS)c. (Slfee man cin ncueg Sleib angiel^t, mu§ man bie 4)anbc 
rein noa\d)en, before putting on a new dress, one must wash 
one's hands clean, ^a^hem wtr.miteinanber gefrul^ftudft l^atten, 
gtngen toir j^jajieren, after breakfasting together, we took a 
walk. S(]^ f)abc nxi)U Don il^m gel^ort, jeitbem er bad leftte 
SKal in meinem ^aufe njar. SBBarten ©ie, Big i6) meinen 
SSrief Dottcnbet l^afce. ^6) njartetc, bi§ er gurutffam. 

Js soon as is fobalb alS or merely jofcalb; scarcely had,,, 
when, !aum l^atte . . . afe. Saum l^atten tutr ben ©i^jfel beS 
SSergeS erftiegen, aU bad ©enjttter Io86ra(i^, scarcely had we 
got upon the summit of the mountain, when the storm broke 
out. So6a(b (alg) er anfam, gtng er ju SSette, as soon as 
he came, he went to bed. ©obalb fte ben SSalb Betraten, 
erblttften fte menft^Iid^e SBol^nungen, they had no sooner en- 
tered the wood, than they perceived the habitations of men. 

Adverbial Sentences of Manner and Intensity. 

Manner is expressed by tote and by al§, the corresponding 
demonstrative in the principal sentence being fo. 3Bte means 
in the same manner as; alo refers to the degree, to such an 
extent as, greater than <fec. Seib flug loie bie ©d^Iangen, 
unb ol^ne galfc^ loie hi^ Sauben, be wise as serpents and 
guile less as doves. Sr tft grower or eBen fo gro§ afe 3)u, 
he is taller or quite as tall as you. Sr ift lieBeijott U)ic ein 
SSater, he is affectionate in the same way as a father. @r 
ift ebenfo UebeuoH afe ein SSater, he is quite as affectionate 
as a father. 6r \S)xdU eben fo f(^nell olU ber SRebner \pxi^tr 
he writes just as fast as the orator speaks. SSBie ber ^err, 
fo ber Sne(^t; like master like man. 3^ f^jreti^e (fo) tuie i^ 
benfe I speak as I think. 

When the accessory sentence precedes the principal, 
then both sentences have ^o. Thus, he is as pretentious as 
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he is learned, er ift fo anmagcnb old getel^rt or jo gelel^rt er 
ift, fo anmagcnb ift er aud^. ®o l^od^ er ftanb, fo tief war 
feitt gaa. 

9U6 ob and ate toetttt, meaning as if^ are followed by the 
subjunctive, @^ l^at bad Stnfel^eti, ate loetin ed regnen tDoOte 
it has the appearance as if it would rain. S^ut, ate loemt 
Sl^r gu ^aufc waret, do as if you were at home. 6r ftel^t 
oxAi ate 06 er uniool^l lodrc; or we may leave out tt)enxt and 
ob, and say: er ftel^t aud, ate tt)are er &an!, he appears as if 
he were ill; er tl^ut ate ware er unf(!^u(big, he acts as if he 
were innocent. 

@obaIb al$ as soon as, fo lange ate as long as, m fo 
fern als in so far as, fo eft ate as often as, fo loeit ate as 
far as, often leave out ate. !!Ran lemt fo lange man le6t 
or ate man lebt, one learns as long as one lives. @o loeit 
(ate) bad 3(uge xtxi^iz, '\&j man nid^td ate eine loufte ©bene, 
as far as the eye could reach, one saw nothing but a deso- 
late plain. 3n fo fern ate er 55etn SSormunb ift, l^at er Sled^t, 
in so far as he is your guardian, he has the right 

The English the — the followed by comparatives is rendered 
in German by je in the accessory sentence, and befto in 
the principal 3e (afterl^after bie 9Wenf(^en ftnb, bq'to mel^r 
Unm^e l^afcen fie the more vicious men are, the more dis- 
quietude, trouble, they have. 3e warmer bie 8uft ift, befto 
tetc^ter ift fie the warmer the air is, the lighter it is. If 
the principal sentence comes first, then befto must not be 
the first word. Sl^r SSruber wirb befto el^er nac^ |)arig !om» 
men, je el^r er oon ?onbon aBreift, your brother will get 
sooner to Paris, the sooner he leaves London. Observe 
that when the principal sentence is first, the English may 
drop „the". 

A Consequence is expressed in German by fo ba§, and 
in English by so — that^ so — as to, such— as to. ®r fprt(^t fo 
fci^neD, bA§ man i^n nic^ oerftel^en fann he speaks so fast 
that one cannot understand him. 6r war fo tief in @eban« 
fen, ba§ er 9liemanb bemerfte he was so absorbed in thonLS^\!A. 
as not to notice any one. 
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Such expressions, as too great to, too weak to^ are trans- 
lated in German %vi grog afe ba§, p ft^wad^ ate ba§ with subj* 
®ein SSerbre(!^cn tft gu grog, afe ba§ man e§ il^m »ergeBen Knnte^ 
his crime is too great to be forgiyen him. 6r ift ^u f^njad^^ 
\)Ci^ er fclne SSertl^eibigung »crju(i^te, he is too weak to attempt 
his defence^ When the subject of both sentences is the 
same, the German may also have the infinitive with ju or 
um ju, as in English. Sr ift gu f(]^t»a(^, fcine SSertl^elbigung 
ju Derfu(^cn. 6r ift gu el^rlid^, um eine Urmjal^rl^ctt ju rebett. 

Adverbial Sentences of Cause, Condition, Concession^ 

Causality is expressed by the conjunctions ba since and 
toeil because. A sentence, which is introduced by loetl, contains 
the real cause, the cause of the thing itself: as, er lann ni^t 
lommen^ Hjett er ein S3etn geBro(!^en l^at, he cannot come be- 
cause he has broken his leg. 6r trinft SEBaffer, xotxl ber Slrjt 
tl^m SBein uerboten l^at, he drinks water, because the doctor 
has forbidden him to drink wine. A sentence, which is 
introduced by ba, expresses the reason of one's belief or 
knowledge, which may be the effect as well as the real 
cause of the thing believed. 2)a er nt(^t gdommen ift, \t> 
mu§ er !ran! fetn, as he has not come, he must be ill. 3)a 
W SWufi! unmtttelbar auf ba§ ©eful^I njirft, fo ift fie bie 
geiftigfte aHer ^rafte,^ as music acts immediately on the feel- 
ings, it is the most spiritual of all forces. S^ lann fr6]^» 
lid^ fc^eiben, ba meine Stugen biefen Sag gefel^en l^aben* 35Bir 
f^Uefen fcalb ein, ba (or njetl) xcxx miibe luaren. 

The real ground may be expressed more specially by com- 
bining ba in the principal clause with Don to denote active 
cause, with bur(^ to denote the means, with auS, ]§er or an 
to denote the ground of knowledge, followed by bag in the 
adverbial clause. 6r tft bauon !ran! geH)orben, ba§ er ju uiet 
gegeffen l^at, he has become ill by eating too much. ®r 
l^at babur(!^ fein SSermogen »erIoren, ba§ er Stnbern ju Diel 
traute, he has lost his property by trusting too much to 
others. 3^^ erfannte tl^n baran, bag er ftammelte, I recognised 
Mm by his stammering, '^i) \i)l\t^e bieg baraug, bag .♦♦ I con- 
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•elude this from.... 3d^ toet§ e§ balder, bag I know it 

from .... 

A Conditional Clause is introduced by the conjunction 
tucnn ; and, ^hen it precedes the principal clause, the latter 
generally begins with fo. SSenn bicfer ^rieg langc twal^rt, fo 
gcratl^en xoix in bad au§erftc 6(enb if this war lasts long, we 
fall into the greatest misery. SSenn tf;r to^jfcr fed^tet, fo 
toerbet il^r ftegen, or il^r toerbet fiegcn, mnn if)x tapfer fe^tet, 
you will conquer if you fight bravely. SSenn is sometimes 
omitted, in which case the verb assumes the interrogative 
or imperative form, and fo is then seldom omitted, ©icbft 
bu bem yiaxxen einen Singer, fo xoiU er hk ganje ^anb l^aBen, 
if you give a fool a finger, he will have the whole hand. 
S3rt(^t ein Sting, jo Bric^t bie ganje Sette, if a ring breaks, 
the whole chain breaks. (Sud^et, fo toerbet il^r pnbcn seek 
and ye shall find. (So was sometimes used instead of tocxctt. 
®D tl^r bleiben toerbet in meinem 3Borte, fo feib il^r loal^rl^aftig 
meine Sunger John VIII. 31. (So ber ^err toiH, fo loerben 
noix kUn unb biefeS ober jeneg tl^un James IV. 15. ©oUtc 
may also be used with or without loenn, when a definite 
future or imperative follows. SBenn er anfommen foUtc, or 
jotttc er anfommen, fo mu§ er njarten, if he should come, he 
must wait. 

If the condition is one that cannot be accomplished, or 
if we suppose something to have occurred which in point of 
fact did not occur, the subjunctive is used. 3Benn iS) ®efe 
l^dtte, fo ttjurbe iS) biefeg ^aud faufen, if I had money (implying 
that I have not) I should buy this house. S(^ H)urbe Sie 
Befu^t l^aBen, toenn 16) 3eit gel;abt l^dtte, I should have 
visited you, if I had had time. SBenn bie Sonne uom ^immel 
fieic, fo fa§en loir atte im 2)un!eln, if the sun should fall 
from heaven, we should all sit in the dark. Sonnte ber 
5Rarr \^mi^tn, fo loare er loeife if the fool could hold his 
tongue, he would be a wise man. 

Concessive sentences are introduced by the com^ousKL 
conjunctions loennglei^, toennf&ott, t»eTiuau4)\ ox ^\i^^vi&j, ^^ 
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f(i^on, dbtoti^l meaning although^ and when these are first, 
the principal sentence commonly begins with \t>. These 
conjunctions are often separated by other words. DBfcJ^on 
er an fein ®elb »erIoren l^atte, fo l^orte cr bo(^ mi^i auf ja 
f^jtelen, (or ob er fc^on) although he had lost all his money 
he did not ' cease to play. Stffen bletben Stffcn , ujenn man 
ftc au(^ in (Sammt Iletbct, apes remain apes, although they 
be dressed in velvet After fo, boc^ or bennod^ (see Exple- 
tives) is often used. £)Bf(!^Dn er jal;, ba^ 9ltemanb jul^orte^ 
jo ful^r er bennotJ^ fort ju fpret^en, although he saw that no 
one listened, yet he continuned to speak. The concessive 
sentence, like the conditional, frequently assumes the inter- 
rogative form, dropping ttjenn: as, xahz er au(^ ffeigig, jo 
fotinte er bo(^ feine gamilie !aum eri^alten. (S^jrtc^t er gleici^ 
l»ie ein SBeifer, fo l^anbelt er bo(^ i»ie ein DIarr. OBtooI;! fie 
fran! tft or ift fie au(^ !ran!, fo gel^t fte bo(^ au§, ... although 
she is sick, yet she goes out. 

Concessive sentences, expressed in English by whoever^ 
whatever^ however^ are expressed in German by the inter- 
rogatives toer, toaS and trie, followed by au(^. SSer er aut^ 
fet, ben ©efe^en foil er gel^ort^en, whoever he is, he must 
obey the laws. SSag ber 5Kenf(^ au(^ ju leiben l^aBe, fo mug 
er bo(^ xdi)i uerjagen, whatever a man has to suffer, he must 
not despair. 3Bie fonberbar eg au(J^ fei (ober fein mag), fi> 
{ft eg nt(^t neu. 2Bag au(^ erfolge, eg mu§ geft^el^en. Some- 
times fo is used instead of tote, and om6) may in this case 
be omitted. (Sr lann, fo (or trie) arm er au(!^ tft, ung alien 
f(^aben; or er !ann, fo (or tote) arm er ift, ung alien ft^abcn,. 
however poor he is, he can injure us all. 3(^ Betra(]^te il^Uf 
fo unf(]^ulbig er augfiel^t, alg metnen argften Setnb, however 
innocent he appears, I regard him as my worst enemy. 

Purpose. 

A purpose is expressed by bamtt or bag with the sub- 
junctive mood. 6r f^)art fein ®elb, bamit er im 3llter nid^t 
SWangel leibe, he is saving his money, that he may not 
suffer want in his old age. (Sr ^etgte tl^m bie ©efal^r, bamit 
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er flc »enncibc, he pointed out the danger to him, that he 
might avoid it. 3iete gut bag bu ben 3l^)fe[ trcffeft, aim well 
that you may hit the apple. 3(uf ba§ is rather antiquated. 
®^rc SSater unb SUluttcr, auf ba§ eg btr tool;! gel^e auf 6rben 
(Luth^'s Bible). 

A purpose is also expressed by ju with the iniSnitive 
(with or without urn). 6r ging na^ diom (urn) jeine ©tubien 
jtt JjoHenben, he went tp Rome to finish his studies. 

SWogen may be used as an auxiliary, in subordinate 
clauses of purpose, instead of the bare subjunctive. 3^ 
l^abe e§ tl^m uorauggefagt, bamit cr fi(^ barauf uorbereiten moge, 
I have told him beforehand, that he may be prepared. (Sr 
\^neb no(^ einmal, bamit man il^n nic^t migtoerftel^en mc^k, 
he wrote once more, that no one might misunderstand him. 

The Noun Sentence. 

Subordinate noun sentences may stand as the subject or 
object of the principal verb. They are introduced (1) by 
the conjunctions icL% that and cb whether. 2)a§ bu genefen 
Bift (subject), mac^t mir'grcge §reube, that you have recovered 
(or your having recovered) gives me great joy. 5)er ©ebanfe, 
ba§ wir unfterbli^ finb, ftarft mi6), the thought that we are 
immortal supports me. Here the noun sentence is in appo- 
sition to the subject. 3^ g^ftd^c, bag i6) etnen gel^Ier begangm 
^abc (object) , I confess that I have committed a blunder. 
Sci^ toetg ni(]^t tib er am Seben ift, I do not know if he is 
alive. Srage ben SSStrtl^, jcb er guten 3Bein l^at (Prov.). 6g 
sometimes goes with the verb : as, bie 2I;at Betodl^rt eg, bag er 
bie S5B(j^rl^eit \pxi^t, the fact proves that he speaks the truth. 

2. Noun sentences are also introduced by interrogative 
words. 3(^ t»eig ni6)t, toarum er ntd^t angefommen ift, I do 
not know why he has not come. S&a^ il^n baju gejujungeu 
l^at, ttjirb 9fltemanb erfal^ren, no one will learn what has forced 
him to that. When interrogative words ask questions, they 
invert the order of the verb and its subject (if separable from 
the interrogative) ; but if they are used to introduce depen- 
dent sentences, they throw the verb of the se\il^Ti^^ V^ >i^^ ^^v^^^. 
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Indirect Narration. 

1, Verbs expressing an assertion or a statement made by 
another, and reporting it not as a positive fact known to the 
speaker or writer, but as the words of another, are followed 
in German by the subjunctive. Such verbs are jagen to 
say, bel§au^3ten to assert, erjal^len to relate &c. introducing 
what is called an Indirect Speech or Narration. 

The dependent verb in the subjunctive is generally in 
the same tense which the speaker employed when he first 
used the words, ^k fagten bem 5i)lanne, ba§ er ein SSetruger 
fet," they told the man that he was an impostor. 2)cr 
ffiBat^tcr lbe]^auj3tete bag cr bie SHeiter ni^t gefel^en l^abe, the 
watchman asserted that he had not seen the horsemen. 
Here the words directly used were: 2)u btft etn Setruger, 
t^ ^abe W Sleiter ni^t gefcr;en. In these sentences, bag 
may be omitted, and then the verb is not thrown to the 
end. Sr fagte, er fei Iran! geiwefen, he said he had been ill. 
^6) ^Be i^m uerfid^ert, bu iwerbeft U)n fcejt^u^en. 

The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are sometimes 
used instead of the present, and these are preferable, when 
the form of the present subjunctive does not differ from 
that of the present indicative, that is, when the verb is not 
in the third pers. sing, or part of the verb fein. Sr 6e* 
I;au^tete, bag ®efe^ jei gut, bie 9iKenj(!^en tougten e§ nii^t gu 
fd^a^en ; he maintained that the law was good, that men did 
not know how to value it. 6in SSote melbete unS, bag bie 
Sauern ba§ 9latl}l§aug Belagerten, a messenger announced to 
us that the peasants were besieging the townhall. SlUe ge* 
ftanben enbltd^, fte fonnten bag SHatl^fel ntc^t lofcn, M con- 
fessed at length that they could not solve the riddle. 3(^ 
anttoortetc, xi) fd^ricBe SSriefe or i^ l^atte S3rtefe gefc^rieten, 
I answered that I was writing letters, or that I had written 
letters. But er anttuortete; er ft^reibe 33riefe or er I;aBe Sriefe 
gefd^rtebcn. In the former sentence, t^ fd^retbe is avoided, 
because it might be the present indicative; and the speaker 
reporting his former assertion, uses the subjunctive, as if 
lie were a different person. 
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The Indicative, however, follows these verbs, when the 
thing is spoken of as an objective fact. ®te l^aben mix 
erjal^lt; ha^ mein greunb geftcrben ift, they told me of my 
friend's death, speaking of it as a reality. (Ste f)abm mix 
exia^lif mein §reunb fei geftcrben or ha^ mein greunb geftorben 
fei. They told me that he was dead, such, was their report. 
SKein SSater fagt, er ijat e0 gefer^en. 9J^eine 5Kutter fd^retbt 
mir bag ftc XiotH)kx \]t, my mother writes me that she is 
better. The speaker would naturally adopt the statements 
of his father and mother as his own. 

2. Such verbs as g(au6en to believe, benfen to think, 
jc^Iiegen to conclude, l^offen to hope, furc^ten to fear, gttjeifeln 
to doubt, express the ideas, though not the statements, of 
another. When the time is past, these verbs are followed, 
as in the previous class of verbs, by the subjunctive — that 
is, by the imperfect subjunctive or the present used in its 
stead, and by the pluperfect subjunctive or the perfect 
used in its stead. But when the time is present or future, 
these verbs are followed either by the subjunctive or by the 
indicative (present, perfect or future), but the tendency of 
the language is to drop the subjunctive. S(^ toermut^ete bag 
er fran! toare or fei, I supposed that he was ill. S(^ glaubte, 
fie l^dtten mi^ betrogen, I thought they had cheated me. 
But, er furc^tet bag e6 i^nen md)t gelingen toerbe or ttjirb, he 
fears that you will not succeed. Sc^ l^cffe bag er fommen 
H)erbe or ttjirb I hope he will come. 

3. Verbs having interrogative sentences depending on 
them, also take the pres. or imp. subj. when the time is past, 
but may either have the subj. or the ind. when the time 
is present, perfect or future. (5r fragte, cb mein SSater ^u 
4)aufe icarc or fei, he asked if my father were at home. 
S(^ fragte il§n, ob er fte fenne or fennte, I asked him if he 
knew her. But, id) toerftel^e nit^t, toie er biefen 3(uftrag aug* 
ful^ren aerbe or mx't, I do not understand how he* will exe- 
cute this commission. 

4. When the verb expresses knowledge^ certaiut^j^ see^«\vJ^ 
showing, the indicative should be used. "Si) 'tti>sx «^wv^a '^^ 
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er e§ nid^t gct^n l^atte, I was certain that he had not done 
it. 6r wu^te ntc^t tt)a§ um il^n Gorging, he did noC know 
what was going on around him. 

5. Such verbs as toiinjd^en to wish, Befel^lcn to order, 
Bitten to ask, ratl^en to advise, eriauben to permit, eg tft 
notl^ig it is necessary, eg ift nu^lid^ it is expedient, eg tft 
Beffer it is better, eg Uegt baran bag it is of consequence, 
referring to a future and uncertain event, are followed by 
the subjunctive mood. S(^ tt)unf(J^e, \)a^ er Balb genefe, I hope 
he may or will soon get better. Sefiel^I, bag man ben frecJ^en 
S3Dfett)i(^t ergreife, give orders to seize the audacious villain. 
We can also say ii) Befal^l tl;m ju f(^l»etgen, I ordered him 
to be silent," but not i6) tounft^e tl^n ju fc^toeigen; because 
we can in the former case omit ju fc^iwetgen without destroying 
the sense, but I wish him, standing alone, has not the same 
meaning. 6g tft notl^ig, H^ man fc^ttjeige or ju fcJ^iDeigen, it 
is necessary to be silent. 

This class of verbs are frequently followed by auxiliaries 
of mood. Verbs of wishing and asking (and sometimes 
fearing) are followed by mogen, usually the imperfect sub- 
junctive and verbs of commanding are followed by the imp. 
subj. of foHen. S(^ tounft^e or i(!^ tounfc^te, bag er lomme 
or bag er fommen mod^te, I wish he may come. ®r Bat mtd^, 
bag i^ tl^n Bejuc^en moc^te, he begged me to visit him. Der 
Scnig Befal^I, bag man eine S3rucfe Baue or Bauen follte, the 
king gave orders that a bridge should be built. 2)er STrjt 
tjerorbnete mir, id) foUte (seldom foUe) etn 33ab nej^men, the physi- 
cian ordered me to take a bath. 6r furt^tet, fetne grau 
ntod^te fterBen, he is afraid his wife may die. 

The Infinitive. 

The infinitive is a verbal gubstantive, and as such may 
^e the subject or object of another verb; or it may depend 
upon a substantive or an adjective. 

The infinitive without ju is used: 

1. as the subject of a sentence: as, ©eBen tft feltger aU 
nel)men^ giving is more blessed than receiving. 33orgen maS)t 
(Svrgen, he who goes a-borroYjm^ ^ofe?> ^-%Q.YtQ^ixi^. 
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2. It is used after the auxiliary verbs of mood, and the 
following: 

6Ieiben to remain, I;elfen to help^ lerneti to learn, 

finben to find, I;orcn to hear, matJ^cn to make, 

ful^len to feel, laffen to let, nenncn to call, 

]^ei§en to order, call, (el^ren to teach, jcl^en to see. 

3(!^ lerne fd^rciben. 6r Iel;rt un§ fingen. S(^ l^orte tl^n 
f^jred^en. S(^ fu^le ben ?)ulg jd^Iagcn. 3(^ fanb bag Sud^ 
auf bem Sifd^e Itegen. 6r matJ^te mi(^ la^m* 2)ag nennc 
t(^ j(^Iafen. 8a§ il^n rufen let him call, or be called. In 
the perfect tenses, l^elfen, l^cren, r;et§cn, fe(;en, and sometimes 
lel^rcn and lernen, following an infinitive, are not put in the 
past participle but in the infinitive, like the verbs of mood. 
3(^ l^aBc fie ftngen l^oren, I have heard her sing. 9Btr l^aben 
Srangoftfi^ f^jret^en lemen (or gelernt). ^aben (3te ba§ S3u(^ 
Itegen fel^en? did you see the book lying? 

3. The infinitive without gu is also used idiomatically 
vidth the following verbs; iS) Bleibe ftel^en, Kegen u. f. H)., I re- 
main standing, lying &c.,t»tr fa^ren or teiten fpajieren we take 
a drive or a walk. (Sr gel^t Bettetn he goes begging; er ^at 
gut reben it is an easy matter for him to speak. Sr l^at 
ji6) fc^Iafen gelegt, he has laid himself down to sleep. 2)ciS 
^tnb tl^ut ni(!^tg aU iwetnen, the child does nothing but cry^ 

The infinitive with ju is used: 

1. as the subject of a sentence, when the verb has an 
object: as, 6u(^ ju gefaKen xoax metn l^oc^fter SBunfd^ to 
please you was my highest wish. 

2. The infinitive with ju is used after substantives, ad- 
jectives and verbs. 2)ie ^offnung tl^n gu fel^en the hope of 
seeing him. 3(^ t»ar frol^ tl^n ju fel^en, I was glad to see 
him. 3(^ fur(^te ll^n gu beleibtgcn I am afraid of offending him. 

3. The infinitive with ju is used idiomatically after l^aBen 
-and fein. 3c^ ^abe nic^t§ ju fagen, I have nothing to say. 
With fein it has a passive meaning. 6g ift ^u tjo^eu^ it v^ 
to be hoped. 
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4. The infinitive with ju is also used after ol^ne without^ 
ftatt or anftatt instead of, and urn in order to, when the 
subject of both verbs is the same. 6r !am jurudf, o^e 
ettoag gefel^en gu f)aUn. 5!JJan !ann titc^t lefeen, ol§ne gu atl^men, 
one cannot live without breathing. But fie trat tn§ Stmmer, 
o^m ba§' il;r $ater e§ Bemerfte, she entered the room without 
her father's perceiving it* 9tn[tatt gu arbeiten, gel;en fie Bet* 
teln instead of working they go and beg. But, er mac^te 
mix SSortourfe, anftatt ba§ er mi(^ l^atte aufmuntern fotten he 
reproached me, when he ought rather to have encouraged 
me. 6r ging auf bie Unli^erfitat, um bie SBiffenfc^aften gu 
ftubiren, he went to the University to study the sciences* 

Prepositions followed by the Gerund in English. 

£)i)nt, anftatt and um are the only prepositions which 
can be used with gu before the infinitive. Other prepositions, 
which in English are followed by the gerund in ing (a sort 
of participial clause), must in German be combined with 
ba in the principal sentence, while bag follows in dependent 
sentences. 3c^ T)afee nid6t§ bagegen, bag ®ie nac^ ?)ari0 gel^en,. 
I have no objection to your going to Paris. 3c^ beftel^e 
barauf, ba§ Sie mir ba§ ®e(b Be§al}leij, I insist on your pay- 
ing me the money. 3c^ tcugte ni^tS batocn, ):i<xS^ er !ran! tear,. 
I knew nothing of his being ill. See Adverbial Sentences 
of Cause. 

An Object before the Infinitive 

is admissible when the verb admits the object in the same 
sense without the infinitive. We say in English: I wish 
him to do his duty : I believe him to be rich ; I know him to 
be a good man &c.; but such verbs do not adiSit of this 
construction in German. We must say: t^ tounfc^e, bag 
er feine ?)f(i(^t tl;ue; tc!^ glaute, bag er rei^ ift; td; t»ei§, 
bag er ein guter 5[Rann ift. Some verbs, however, do 
admit of this construction; we can say: i^ tefal^I iftm ju 
gel^en, I ordered him to go; ic^ riet)^ tl;m ju fc^reiben, I ad- 
yised him to write; er tat vxiij ^u feleiBen, he requested me 
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to stay. We may easily know the one class from the other 
by leaving out the infinitive and considering whether the 
rest makes the proper sense. When, for instance, we say 
I believe him to be rich^ if we leave out to be rich^ we do 
not preserve the sense for we do not mean that / believe 
him. In this case, therefore, we cannot use an object be- 
fore the infinitive in German. So, in the two other senten- 
ces, we do mean that we know him (personally), or that we 
wish him (wish for him). When, however, we say / ordered 
him to go^ if we leave out to go^ we preserve the sense^ 
for I did order him, I did advise him, he did request me. 
Consequently these latter verbs admit of an object before 
the infinitive. 

Both classes of verbs, however, admit of an infinitive 
with %Vif when the subject is the same as that of the leading 
verb, even when the English does not admit of this con- 
struction. 2)er @D(bfd^ieb bel^au^Jtete, ba§ SSer! binnen brei 
SBod^en uoUettben ju fonnett, the goldsmith asserted that he 
could finish the work within three w^eeks. 3(^ erinnere 
inid^, baS ©ebi^t gelefeti ju l^aben, I remember that I read 
the poem, I remember having read it. Sc^ bereue eg nutt, 
i^tt bcleibtgt §u l;aben, I now regret that I offended him — 
having offended him. 

Participles and Participial CJlauses. 

When the participle follows the noun of which it is an 
attribute, or when it is used adverbially, as an extension 
of the predicate, it is not inflected. Sie ift (ac^enb, tijeinenb 
l^inaug gegangen, she went out laughing, weeping. (Sr gel^t 
mit cincm 2)oIc^e bet»affnet, he goes armed with a dagger. 
2)iefe§ bci mir benfenb, fc^Iief \6) ein, thinking over this mat- 
ter, I fell asleep. 

The perfect participle of some verbs of motion follows 
fommen, where the English has the present participle. 6r 
fommt geritten, gelaufen, gefal^ren, geflcgen <fec., he corner 
riding, running <fec. SSerlorcn ge^eti mean^ \.q ^^V Vi^V- 
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A Clause put absolutely is in the accusative case, ^benb 
being understood. @r ftanb, ben 33Iitf na^ feinem 35aterlanb 
^erid^tet, he stood (having) his looks turned to his native 
country, S)ie ^anb am ©d^toerte, fd^auen fte fx6) brol^enb an 
(Sch.). 3tuggenommeii is construed in this way when it fol- 
lows its noun: biefen Umftanb auggenommen, finbe [^ 9(tte§ 
xe6)tf with the exception of this circumstance, I find all right 
But when it precedes its noun, the latter agrees in case 
with the substantive from which it is excepted: eg {ft alien 
SSrubern angenel;m, auSgenommen bem jungften, it is agreeable 
to all the brothers except the youngest 

Long participial Glauses are not often used in German. 
They are transformed into subordinate sentences either by 
means of the relative pronoun, or by the conjunctions ba, tt)eif, 
tnbem expressing cause or reason; and al^, nac^bem^ inbem, 
njal^renb, expressing time. Examples: I found a newspaper 
containing this information, iS) fanb eine Seitung, t»eld^e biefe 
DRad^rid^t entl^lelt. After having finished my business, I shall 
take a walk nad^bem tc^ meine ©efd^dfte beenbigt l^aBe, tuerbe 
tc^ f^jajieren gel^en. The pupil was punished for having been 
idle, ber ©d^uler tourbe feeftraft, tceil er trage gewefen t»ar. 
While in London, I went to the Museum, aU x^ in Sonbon 
tear, ging i^ nai) bem SKufeum^ Showing a rare capacity 
for business, he was appointed Lord High Commissioner, 
ba er eine feltene £ud^tig!eit in ©efc^aften jeigte, tuurbe er jum 
Soniglid^en Se^oHmad^tigten ernannt. Disguising himself in 
the habit of a peasant, Codrus proceeded to the camp of 
the enemy, SobruS ging in baS feinbltd^e 2ager, inbem ^r fxS) 
al6 33auer Derfleibete or SobruS Derfleibete ftd^ alg S3auer nnb 
ging in bag feinblic^e 2ager^ You must have perceived it, 
while speaking to him, ®{e muffen eg bemerft l^aBen, tcal^renb 
(Sie mit il^m f^3rad^en. 

The perfect participle is sometimes used for the im- 
perative, eg toerbe being understood: as SWutl^ gefa^t! getroft! 
courage! cheer up! 3(uf geftanben ! get up! JRtd^t ge^jlaubert! 
no talking! Here the English uses the pres. part for the 
jmperative. 
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Suminary of Remarks on the Conjimctions and 

Complex Sentences. 

The words in the regular order remain 
after unb, aBer, ober, benn, fonbern, attein. 
Subordinate sentences — those which depend — 
throw the principal verb in their clause to the end. 

1. An adjective sentence has who^ which or whom^ 
or that^ which may often be put in their room. 

2. A substantive sentence may stand in the place 
of the nominative or the accusative case; 

it is joined to the principal sentence by that, 
or some interrogative: who^ why or what 

3. Conjunctions of time, place, or manner, or cause 
introduce what is called an adverbial clause. 

€o-ordinative Conjunctions. 

Slber limits or restricts; 

attein, however, contradicts 

what one has said or might conceive, 

like fcnbern after negative: 

er !am n\i)i einmal, fonbern l^aufig^; 

er f^)ri^t Sranjojtf^, aBer mi^i gelaufig^. 

With t»eber — no(^, entnjeber, au(^ put first 
!aum, ttur, fogar, the order is reversed, 
if these refer to what we would assert; 
but if to subject, then they don't invert: 
Saum war ba§ ?)arlament uertagt^, 
but aud^ mein ©ruber I;at e§ mir gefagt*. 

2)od^, toal^rlid^, nun, inbeffen all the while, 
and freilid^, in ber Sl^at, im @cgentl§ei( 
will leave the order of the words the same, 
when used to change the topic, or exclaim: 

1. He came not only once, but often; 2. he speaks French 
but not fluently; 3. scarcely was the pw\i"am'Wi\. ^xwi^^ga&^\ 
4. my brother also told me so. 
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as, nun, ic^ glaub' e§; bo^, jte muffen fragen^^ 
tm ®egent]^ei(, er l^atte ni^t6 gu fagen^* 

Adverbial SenteDces expressing Place. 

"With tco, xodjin, U)cl;er or where 
come often ba, bal^in, ba^er: 
x6) folge, too t(^ Sic^ter fel^e^; 
er fommt bal;er, ujoljin i^ gel;e*. 

Adverbial Sentences expressing Time* 

^U, ba mean wA^w with past event, 

if some particular time is meant. 

If one can say instead of whe7i — 

"as often as", "as soon" — use menn: 

Thus, toenn er ging whene'er he went 

but, aU er ging is one event. 

Use tcenn with present, future tense, 

for when has here a general sense. 

As interrogative, say ujann. 

Correlative of both is bann: 

bann tft e§ an ber 3eit ju iretnen 

menn UnglutfgfaHe un^ erfc^einen^. 

SBann gel;t ber 3ug ab? when's the train? 

tc^ !ann nt(^t fagen, ujann tcir gel^en^* 

aSa^renb; 3nbe§, Snbem. 

When, while^ is tcdl^renb or inbeg; 
tnbem marks simultaneousness, 
for which our participle stands: 
"my friend departed, shaking hands"''. 

1. Now, I believe it; however, you must ask; 2. on the con- 
trary, he had nothing to say; 3. I follow where I see lights; 
4. he comes from the place, where I am going; 5. it is time 
enough to weep, when misfortunes appear; 6. I cannot say 
when we go\ 7. mcin gtcunb, mbem <tx mx bk v^anb briitfte, reiftc ob. 



\ 
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6]^e, ^a^bem, SiS, Seit or Seitbem^ 

Be/ore is el^e — sooner than or ere: 
iS) tDurbe (ieber fterBen, el^' i^ irdre^. 
Till bi§; and a/ler^ when^ nad^bem, 
since felt or feitbem or feitb^m. 

Adverbial Clauses expressing Cause, ManDer, Proportion. 

®a since in general — why we act or know; 
but H)e{f, because^ explains why things are so; 
as, ba ber (Sc^nee ftJ^mtljt, mu§ e§ tl^auen^; 
t»eil i^ il^n fenne, !ann i^ trauen^. 

So and SBie. 

®D — al§ means to the same degree; 
in such a manner tnte, aU li)ie: 
er fprie^t tcie ein gekl^rter 5!)lann — 
fo gut or beffer a(g ie^ lann*. 
When clauses are reversed, we say: 
fo fd^nett er Iciuft, fo f(^nett id^ gel§'^ 

3)amtt. 2)a§, fo — \i;i% gu — bag* 

Samit or bag M«^ — with the vieWy 
fo — bag so thai or so as to, 
gu — bag must have subjunctive mood: 
too old to learn or that he should. 

With present, past subjunctive, go 
ate H)erm, al^ ob, as if, as thovgh; 
or dropping wenn: er fiel^t aug ate 
fei il;m ber Stritf f(!^on um ben ^ate^. 

1. I would die, sooner than I should be . . .; 2. as the snow 
is melting; it must be thawing; 3. I can trust him because I 
know him (or ba t(^ il^n fenne) ; 4. He speaks like a learned 
man — as well as or better than I can; 5. I ^o %& idsX> ^si^ 
he runs; 6. he looks as if the rope weie aAxeaA^ TQxjL\A.\a& ^^<3k- 
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3e — befto. 

3e — befto in a like degree 
express proportion — English the: 
Se mel^r ber arme ©eijl^afe l^at, 
j[e (befto) minber mirb er jatt^. 

(Sobalb ♦ ♦ . alg; fo oft ♦ . . als &c. 

©obalb alg or fobalb «* ^oo/*; 
fo oft — fo oft aB — ®ie eg tt;un2, 
fo lange, in fo fern, fo \ot\i^f 
without or with the ate are right. 

Condition. 

A condition expressed or perhaps understood 

makes the principal sentence conditional mood. 

The imperfect, pluperfect, subjunctive may go, 

instead of conditional — often with fo: 

as, toare \i) l^ungrig, fo miirbe ii^ effen (cond.)* 

tuenn i^ S3rob gel;abt l;dtte, fo tear* eg gegeffen (subj.)*^ 

SSBenn if with subjunctive supposes a case, 

which does not exist, or which never took place. 



The indicative's used in a possible sense, 

or foKte along with a definite tense: 

SSBenn er anfommen fottte, fo ujerben toir gel^en^; 

menn eg regnet or foUte eg, should there be rain. 

Without tuenn, the form is a question, command: 

as, giebft bu ben (gieB einen) Sing^^; fo toitt er ble ^anb^. 

3tu§er t»enn is except^ and t»enn mi)i is unless, 

which the form eg fei benn ba^, though old, may express ^ 

1. The more the poor miser has, the less he is satisfied; 2. 
as often as you do it; 3. so long, so far; 4. if 1 were hungry, 
I should eat; 5. if I had had bread, it would have been eaten; 
6. if he should arrive, we shall go; 7. if you give a finger, 
he will have the (whole) hand; 8. eg \tx 'tizwx ba| Sentanb »on. 
oben ^et gcBoren njerbe, \o fann er bag fUd^ ©ottcg nid^t fel^cn. 
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CoDcessive Sentence. 

SEBenn — glei(!^, fd^on or aui^ — with correlative fo, 
ob — glei(!^, |(!^Dn or xocH)l — are concessive, although,- 
or without toenn: as, tudre er au(!^ though he were. 
3lu(^ «?er may follow the relative t»er: 
H)er,cr au^ fei or fein mag, whoever be be 
however fo jel^r toir aui^ ftrcBen — or toie^. 

The Noan Sentence. Indirect Speech. 

In an indirect speech in subjunctive, you may 
use the tense which the person directly did say; 
and especially in third person singular you should 
use the present, which here will distinguish the mood. 
The indicative's used when there's no room for doubt; 
and the verb keeps its place, when the ba§ is left outr 
fie fagten fte l^dtten — er ^aie gef^3eift^; 
bu bel^au^Jteteft mtr ba§ bu fonneft, bu feieft^. 
With fear J hope or think, the subjunctive must go 
with a past time*, but not after certain or know. 

The subjunctive comes after to wish or desire, 
to permit, to advise, to command, or require, 
to be needful or proper that something be done; 
for the thing is a future and uncertain one. 
With bitten and ratl^cn we also may say 
\i^>^ er moe^te — imperfect subjunctive — for may. 
9Ran befiel^ft, bag er ge)^', bag er foHte he should^. 
When the person's the same, use infinitive mood. 

The Infinitive. 

The infinitive speaks of an act as a thing — 
the doing of it, like our gerund in ing. 

1. However much we strive; 2. they said that they had dined, 
that he had dined; 3. you asserted that you could, that you 
were; 4. but, when the time is present or fature, the indica- 
tive or subjunctive may be used; 5. one gives orders thaX Va. 
should. 
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55a§ ©el^en the going, ber @ang is the walk; 
bag S^jred^en the speaking, bie (S^jra^e the talk. 
3(^ bin mube beg 2aufeng, ijom laufen — f^jagieren 
ttel 2efen ma6)t So^jftue]^, toiel @elb gu uerlieren. 
®tatt, anftatt, and Dl;ne and urn with the view, 
when the person's the same, take the supine with ju: 
er tarn, cf)m ettwag gefel^en ju l^aBen^; * 

biefer Saglcfiner ^laubert, ftatt, anftatt, gu graben^; 
but otherwise ba§: ol^ne ba§ man tl^n fal^ 
so all prepositions combining with \)a: 
a man does not perish by fasting a. while 

man fttrbt nic^t baDon, ba§ . . ♦ or be^iregen toeil . . ♦ 

The Infinitive with and without ju* * 

With verbs we have ju: as, entf^loffen ju gel^en^ 
with substantives: as, bag SSergnugen ju fel^en* 
with adjectives: leic^t ober f(!^njer ju ijerftel^en^. 

Auxiliaries either of tense or of mood, 

and the following verbs have the gn understood*: 

id^ lerne gel^ord^en; xi^ lel;re il^n Itfen"^; 

\&l^lxt tl}n fingen; er l^Kft mir genefen; 

\&l finbe eg liegen; \^ fel;c il^n ftel^en®; 

td^ mac^c tl^n (ad^en; \&i l^eige il^n gel)en; 

td^ laffe eg fommen; td^ ful;!' eg fid^ rul^ren^; 

id^ bleibe l^ier fi^en; id^ gel^e f^3agieren^^; 

er tl^ut nid^tg alg toeinen does nothing but weep; 

er legte ft^ fd^lafen he lay down to sleep. 

The Infinitive after an Object. 

With bitten and ratl^en, befel^len, command, 

the infinitive after an object may stand; 

but after to wish^ think^ assert or to know^ 

the infinitive only — no object -— can go. 

1. He came without seeing anything; 2. this labourer talks 
instead of working; 3. determined to go; 4. the pleasure of 
seeing; 5 easy or difficult to be understood; 6. I learn to 
obey, I teach him to read; 7. I make him laugh, I bid him go; 
8. 1 hear him singing; he helps me to recover; I find it lying; 
I see him standing; 9. I make him laugh; I bid him go; I send 
for it, I feel it moving; XO. I remain sitting here, I go for a walk. 
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We think him to he cannot so be expressed, 
for we do not think him^ when we leave out the rest: 
ii) befel^Ie il^m, ratine x^m, bttt' i^ gu gel^en^; 
he asserts that he sees, er be^aitptet gu fel^en. 

Participles. 

Participial forms must be treated the same 
as the adjective, if they precede any name; 
but not, if they follow or come as a clause 
explaining adverbially circumstance, cause: 
tin liefcenber Sol^n, mit ijerbotenen SBaaren^: 
fie entfernten fi(^ f^toeigenb, fie fcunen gefal^ren^ 

The present with gu like the Latin in dus 
shows what must be done or be suffered by us: 
the hat to be dyed, ber ju farbenbe $ut; 
the rage to be feared, bie gu furc^tenbe SButl^. 

Long clauses are turned by tnbem when or while, 
by the relative tcelc^er, nac^bem, ba or toeiL 

Supplementary Cliapters on Constraction. 
Cliap I. On tlie Use of the Article. 

1. The article's used, when the noun is defined 

as one that we know, or the whole of the kind; 
ber 9!Jletif(^ is the species mankind or man^ 
the tyrant — some special one — ber S^rann. 

2. When the noun's not inflected, to show what the case is, 
the article's used: as, bie ®c^d^e be§ 6r6fu§*. 

3. None goes with particular persons and towns, 
except when an adjective's joined to the nouns: 
bie Heine 9Jlat]^iIbe, bag fi^one S^on^, 

ber l^eilige ^^aulug, Sol^anne^ — Saint John. 

4. All feminine places — bie (Sc^toeij, bie Surfei, 

the rivers — ber Sll^ein, and the months, as ber 3iKai, 

1. I order him, advise him, ask him to go; 2. a loving son, 
with prohibited goods; 3. they withdrew in ^\\^\vRfc\ V. ^^ 
treasures of Croesus; 5. little Matbilda, \>e«L\]L\hS\3\ Ti^ot^'^. 
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the meals, and the seasons and days of the week, 
and the sciences have it: ber ^erbft, bie ^l^^ft!^^ 

Omission of tlie Article. 

5. With nouns undetermined no articles come, 
the singular mostly drops any or some: 

as, effen ®ie 33rob? are you eating some bread? 
but einige plural is commonly said. 

6. A noun with a genitive going before 

has no article joined: as, beS S3ei(^tJ)ater§ £)l^r^*- 

7. The office or trade that describes any tnan, 
and the titles of books drop the article am 

as, ^anbBuc^ ber beutjc^en @ej(^i(^te^ — not ein — 
er joK 3tbJ)ocat ober ©eiftlic^er fein*. 

Tlie Article witli Abstract Woods and Plurals 
expressing a whole Class. 

8. Nouns abstract have generally ber, bie or bag, 
so have plurals expressing the whole of a class, 
except when restricted, combined, or unless 

they are first, as in proverbs, with special stress^: 
bie SSernunft unterfc^eibet bie SKenfd^en ijon S]§ieren^; 
bag SBaffer ift fliigig^; er ^§t bag ®tubiren^; 
but say ©^onl^eit unb Sugenb for beauty and youth^ 
and 3eit gebiert SBal^rl^eit time brings out the truth. 

9. With a genitive following a noun, it's in use, 
or a compound is formed; as, ber 8ebenggenu§^ 

1. Autumn, physics; 2. the confessor's ear; 3. a manual of 
German History; 4. he is said to be a lawyer or a clerg3rman. 
I 5. When these nouns are restricted, that is, not used in 
their widest sense, when several are combined together, and 
when they are first in the sentence, and emphatic, they may 
or may not have the article: ^inbcr or bie. i^inber miiffen nid^t 
immcr i^ren SBtKen l^aben, children ought not always to have their 
own way. But if any other member has more emphasis and is 
put first, the article is expressing: i^ren SBittcn miiffen bie 
^tnber nt^t immer l^aben (Wittich). 

6. Reason distinguishes man from beasts; 7. water is fluid; 
8. he bates study; 9. the enjoyment of life. 
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10. Prepositions combine, or leave article out: 
aug SJiangel an @elb^, but im Stoeifel in doubt, 
betm ^pid or at play; in SSergtueipung despair 
jum S3etf^)tel for instance; mit ©orgfalt with care. 

Chap II. On the Use of the Cases. Government. 

1. The Genitive of the Possessor and the Genitive 

of the Object. 

The possessor may follow the noun, or be first; 

but a genitive object is never reversed: 

bie ma6)i eineg Sonigg, beg Sonigeg SWai^t^; 

but you cannot reverse, bie S3efc^reibung ber ©e^Iati^t^. 

We have often in place of the genitive ijon, 
and derivatives go as their verbs would have gone: 
as, bie §urd^t toor ©efal^r*; and, to show what you mean, 
say bie 2iebe ju einem, ber ^a§ gegen tl^n^ 

2. The Partitive Genitive. 

A partitive governs the genitive case, 

or- takes Don, unter, au§, which must come in its place 

with pronouns: as, jeber ijon Sl^nen of you, 

bie SWeiften toon unS^, and with nunrerals too. 

When the quantity's named before substance or kind, 

it neither takes genitive, nor is declined; 

but is joined to the substance, as if it agreed, 

unless some determining word should precede: 

fte tronlen etn ©laS SSBein, ein ©lag biefeg SBeing"^; 

but the plural is given of the weak feminines: 

as, jtoanjig ?)funb %ld\6), aber id)n ©Ken %ui)^] 

so with 3lrt, (Stud, and ^aufe, and SWenge, and S3ud^^. 

1. For want of money; 2. the king's power; 3. the descrip- 
tion of the battle; 4. the fear of danger; 5. love to one, hatred 
of or against one; 6. most of us; 7. they drank a glass of wine,* 
of this wine; 8. twenty pounds of meat, but ten ells of cloth. 
9. Slrt sort, @tu(f piece, Jpaufe or §)aufen heap, SWenge number, 
mass, Sdvi<i) quire are construed in the same way: as, viele ^rten 
S^iere many kinds of beasts, ein (Btud $o(j a piece of w(M)d, ein 
^aufcn @elb a great deal of money, cine 5D^enge aReu^^^x^ ^ ^^-^ 
many men, ein S3ud^ ^apitx a quire oi ip«k.^feT. 
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Z. The Genitive of Quality or Dimension* 

The dimension^ material, dignity j place ^ 

of which something is, may be genitive case, 

if described by an adjective — not if alone; 

but in either case such may be rendered by ijon: 

eiu SKann ]^Dl;en SRange^^; Sol^anneg ijon ®]^ent; 

Don ntebriger ^erfunft of humble descent. 

When a numeral follows, Don always is found: 

ein ®exoiS)t Don fec^g ?)futtb; or a weight of six pound* 

4. The Genitive governed by Adjectives. 

With a genitive object, we commonly find 

capacity J fubiesSy affection of mind: 

eineS eingeben! mindful; suspicious Derbac^tig; 

beffen fal^lg or capable; master of md^tig; 

Betougt^, beffen UJurbig or worthy of it; 

Dott SSBeing or Don SBBein^, so with log rid or quit; * 

einer ©ac^e geu)i§, funbig, ftc^er assured. 

3(^ bin baS ober beffen getool^nt or inured; 

getoal^r^ ufcerbruffig^ unb mube, unb fatt; 

ber Sad^e fro)^ glad o/, baruber. glad at; 

the genitive signifies guilt or desert, 

the accusative value, with |(^ulbig^ and mertl^''* 

5. Tlie Dative governed by Adjectives. 

Advantage and likeness, and converse of them, 
take the dative: er ift S^nen dl^nli^, Bequem*; 
ntir gef)orfam unb liefe, or obedient and dear; 
so, attachment, proximity: nal^e or near, 
related to etnem — mit einem — Dertoanbt; 
uBerlegen superior; known to Befannt. 
Use gegen with some dispositions of mind, 
* with na(|ftc^tig^, graufam^^ and freunblic^ or kind. 

1. A man of high rank, better Don l^ol^em fRangc; 2. conscious 

of; 3. full of wine; 4. aware; 5. tired, sick, weary of; 6. fd^ulbig 

with ace. indebted for, with gen. guilty; 7. njcrt^ with ace 

worths with gen. worthy of; 8, he is like, convenient, to you; 

9. indulgent; 10. cruel. 
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6. The Genitive and Accusative in Adverbial Clauses. 

As an adverb of manner, affection of mind, 

the genitive's used, and with time undefined; 

if the time is determined, when 'something took place, 

by an adjective joined, 'tis accusative case: 

i^ rul^te beg W^enU, naturli^er SBeife^; 

but fommenben Sag tuitt i^ gel^en auf bie JReife^. 

Duration, and measure and value are put 

in accusative case, so a clause absolute: 

nur einen Sup Brett, or a single foot wide, 

t)ie ^anb auf ben 2)egen^ — with l^abenb supplied. 

Tlie Government of Verbs. 

7. Accusative after Verbs. 

A transitive verb takes accusative case, 

and a neuter like run takes an object like race\ 

8. The Dative after Verbs. 

These verbs take the dative: mir nal^en draw near, 
mir fc^einen, and others which mean to appear, 
begegnen to meet, and gef^el^en betide, 
einem glauben^, il^m trauen, uertrauen confide, 
einem folgen to follow, be like einem gleic^en, 
man frol^nt einem 8a[ter^, to yield einem toei(^en, 
einem f^meic^eln to flatter, ge!§or^en obey, 
and verbs with entgegen to go in one^a way 
einem bienen, succumb unterliegen, erliegen, 
einem banfen to thank, to sufBce is genugen 
einem l^ulbigen"^, toiKfal^ren humour, comply, 
einem brol^en to threaten, il^m frozen defy, 
einem jiirnen be angry, il^m bofe gu fein, 
einem ratl^en advise, einem toinlen to sign, 

1. I took repose in the evening, naturally; 2. next day I 
will go on my journey; 3. with his hand on his sword; 4. the 
object is cognate or similar in sense : as, mati l<xv\SX S^vx^^x^ ^v^ 
one goes one's way; 5. believe; 6. induV^^^ a^Vvc^^'l . ^^V^^saa.^^'v^- 
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cinem nu^en, tl^m l^clfen, i^m frommen avail, 
and verbs like eg mangelt and fel^Ien to fail, 
einem flu(i^ett to curse, einem fd^aben to wrong, 
gebul^ren be due to, gel^oren belong, 
cinem anftel^en suit, i^m gefatten to please 
eg beliebt mir I choose, eg Utommt it agrees, 
bear a grudge einem grotlen, eg na^tragen spite, 
eg gludEt mir, gelingt' mir; I thrive eg gebeil^t, 
eg fc^mecft mir I like, eg gejiemt mir beseems, 
I forbode is mir al^net, il^m traumet he dreams, 
mir fc^aubert I shudder, eg bangt mir I fear, 
eg foftet mir toiel ober mid^, costs me dear, 
eg fd^tiinbelt mir means I am dizzy in head, 
mir efelt I loathe, and mir grauet I dread. 

The compounds of Dor, na^), bei, toiber, ju, ent, 
take the dative: as, Dorbeugen meaning prevent, 
einem jul^oren listen to, beiftel^en assist 
entlaufen escape, tuiberftel^en resist 

9. The Accusative with the Dative. 

The accusative and dative with give and declare; 

x6) uergleic^e mic^ il^m or mit il^m, / compare; 

take away — mir, i)on mir ettoag nel;men or ftel^Ien; 

conceal -— mir, or Dor mir, Derbergen, Derl^el^len; 

er ma§t fx6) (dat.) eg an claims a thing not his own^ 

so Dergeil^en to pardon, Dergeben condone, 

einem ett»ag Deriibeln to take it amiss; 

eg toerbanfen, Derubeln to blame one for this; 

einem eimuenben, einnjerfen ettoag object; 

il^m Derbieten forbid, il^m Derwel^ren to check; 

il^m befel^Ien, eriauben, geftatten permit; 

einem na^al^men copy, tl^m an^jaffen fit; 

einem mi^gonnen grudge, il§m Dertceigern deny, 

einem anttuorten answer, ertoiebern reply. 
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10. Dative in Phrases. 

A dative of profit or loss takes the place 
of the proDOon possessive or genitlYe case: 
6r ftel^t mir §ur 2citc he stands by my side; 
it occurs too in phrases: eg tl^ttt eincm Icib; 
he begins to lose heart, c§ uerge^t if)m ber SKutl^; 
c§ fdHt cinem leici^t^ unb c§ gc^t eincm gut^. 
60 ift mir §tt 9Rirt§e — disposed well or ill; 
eS lotrb einem fait one gets cold, gets a chill; 
it falls to my share is eg lotrb mir §u S^etl; 
eg gereit^t i^m gur 6^e^, so we^ bir! or ^(!* 

11. The Genitive after Verbs. 

®i(6 f(6amen^, fic^ freuen* and fpotten^ and lacj^en* 

take the genitive eineg or iiBer bte Sac^en, 

fic^ erirniem®, gebenfen — an einen or eineg^^, 

ttir l^arren^^ or ttjarten^^ auf 9^iemanb or feineg, 

id) ad}te anf ehoag or eineg take heed, 

bie Sranfen Bebiirfen beg Slrjteg they need, 

fic^ beffen getroften^^, fic^ njeigem refuse, 

fi^ 6eflet§en apply, ji^ Bebienen to use, 

fic^ Bcmeiftem to learn, fi^ bemac^tigen seize, 

id) ^ege ber SRul^ I live at my ease, 

fic^ annel^men — eineg, take interest, care, 

fic^ ent^alten^* and fid) nnterfangen to dare, 

ft(]^ ru^men to boast, ft(6 begeben resign, 

ber SKeinmigis, bet atftd^t^^ beg ffiiOeng" gn fein, 

mi^ jommert beg SScffeg^^, mi6 erbarmet ber ^ranfen^^, 

entf^Iagen ®ie 3i(6 biefer triiben ©ebonfen^. 

1. One finds it easy; 2. one is getting on well; 3. it tarns 
ont to his credit; 4. woe to thee! ipeif tent j^cnige! long live 
the king; 5. to be ashamed of; 6. to rejoice at; 7. to mock at; 
8. to laugh at; 9. to remember; 10. to think of; 11. to tarry 
for; 12. to wait for; 13. to expect confidently, be confident of; 
14. abstain from; 15. to be of the opinion; ]6. to have the in- 
tention; 17. to be of a mind, have the will to; 18. I have 
compassion on the people; 19. I pity the sick; 20. banish thfi&e 
gloomy thoughts. 
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The accusative's more common with fcraud^en^, begel^ren^ ; 
with Derfel^Ien miss mark, miss the good of entbel^ren; 
with genie§en enjoy, and with jd^onen to spare, 
with »erge[fen forget, and with ^jflegen take care» . 

13. The Accusative with the Genitive. 

Most verbs with accusative and genitive mean 
to free or to rid of: enttuo^en to wean; 
entlaften, entlaben unload as a ship; 
erleic^tern ease of; entfieiben to strip; 
entlaffen dismiss; and entfe^en remove; 
entl^eben exempt one from things that behove; 
berauben to rob of; entblo^en to bare; 
uberl^eben ©te miS) btefer SKul^e, to spare'; 
erla[fen release from (with dative remit); 
beg 8anbe§ »ertijeifen to banish from it. 

S3ef(^ulbigen, anflagen, jeil^en accuse; 
eineg beffern belel^rcn set right, disabuse; 
he favoured, er tijurbigte mid^ eineg SSIitfeg*, 
Derjic^ert assures, uberfu!^rt he convicts. 

Chap. III. On the Use of Prepositions with 
the Objects of Verbs. 

1. ^n with the Dative. 

9tn follows with dative abundance^ excess^ 
deficiency^ likeness^ delight and distress: 

man gel^t an mir »orbei^, nimmt an Sraften ju^, 

iibertrifft mii) an gleig to excel or outdo, 

uberlegen an"^, fruc^tbar an, arm an and leer^, 

man nagt an ber geber^, 6ef(^abigt an ©l^r'^^, 

n)ir njet^en an, ftel^en an Senntniffen na^^^, 

er tft ftarl an SSerftanb, bo^ an Sorter jel^r \S)Xoai)^^, 

1. To use, to want; 2. to desire, to covet; 3. spare me this 
trouble; 4. he favoured me with, or condescended to give me 
a look; 5. one goes past me (also with Doriiber); 6. increases 
in strength; 7. superior; 8. fruitful, poor, empty; 9. one nibbles 
at the pen; 10. damages or touches one's honour; 11. we yield 
to, are inferior in knowledge; 12. he is strong in intelligence 
but very weak in body. 
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e§ mangelt an, fel^It an, gebrtd^t an, it fails; 
er leibet, tft !ran! an bem gieber he ails^; 
ift bitnb, (al^m, »ern)unbet am ^opf in the head 2, 
ift an feinen SBunben geftorben or dead^; 
er xa6)i fic^ an*, fatttgt fx6) an etner ®petfe^; 
toerl^inbert or l^tnbert mi^ an meiner SReife^; 
njir finben SSergnugen"^, ergo^ten unS — an®; 
toir ^aben @ef alien, 8u[t, greube — baran^, 
ei^en SCntl^eif or Sl^eiC an ber ©rbfc^aft a share ^^; 
njtr jwetfefn an doubt of, toerjtijeifeln despair; 
etn 33etfptel, ©yentpel an Semanbem nel^men^^; 
id) table nic^t^ an, I have nothing to blame in 
an @rD§e, ©eftalt ift man d^Iic^ or gleic^^^ 
but »on garfee, toon Slugfel^en angenel^m, bleicfc^^, 

Stn followed by the Aceasative. 

9Ran erinnert or mal^nt an bie ^flic^t, to remind 

man fel^rt fic^ an cares for, man ben!t an ben greunb, 

man benft auf or uber, one meditates on, 

but benfen to have an opinion of »on; 

man flopft an bie ^nx unb man glaubt an*§ ©efpenft^*, 

e§ retd^t an, er ftopt an — to reach, run against. 

2. Sluf with the Dative. 

SSeftel^en^*, berul^en auf rest on a base, 
take the dative; the rest take accusative case. 
SDlan 6efte]^t auf SSejal^lung on payment of due; 
e§ Berul^t nur auf S^nen depends upon you. 

1. He suffers from, is ill of the fever; 2. blind^ lame or 
wonnded in the head; 3. dead of his wounds; 4. he revenges 
himself on; 5. he feasts himself on a dish (also mil); 6. he 
prevents or hinders me from my journey; 7. we find pleasure; 
8. we delight ourselves in; 9. we have pleasure or joy in; 
10. a share in the inheritance, (^ir ne^men einen ^nt^eil an, 
we take an interest in); 11. to take an example by any one; 
12. one is similar or equal in size in figure; 13. one is agree- 
able, pale in colour or appearance; 14. one knocks aX t\\& ^^^^t., 
and one believes in the gost; 15. in^iftl on. 
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$(uf with the Accusative* 

One points to: man tuetft mtt bem Singer auf il^n; 

we allude to: ttjir fpielen auf ii)n an, bejtel^'n; 

but treifen, »erttetfen take an to direct; 

in SSejie^ung, in JRudfic^t auf ®ie in respect. 

3^ berufe mid^ auf I refer or appeal. 

SKan f(^ie§t auf bie S^eifce or nad^ eincm 3tel^ 

man jielt nac!^ or auf means to hint at or aifn. 

Sl^jpetit auf 2, and ©nflu^ auf», 3tnfprue^ a claim; 

man ad^tct, giebt Slc^t auf, man merft auf attends, 

bie ^rone — ba§ ®ut exM auf il^n it descends. 

S(^ laure auf, laufc^e auf*, I^or^e auf, Ijovt auf^ 

I direct to xi) ric^te bag Sluge, ®tXDti)x auf^; 

man toerjic^tet auf, leiftet SSerji(!^t auf renounces; 

gel^t — fturmt auf i^n log ober fturjt auf il^n pounces. 

3c^ anttworte auf etnen S3rief I reply; 

toerlaffe mi^, ftu^e mi(!^ auf I rely; 

ic^ fu§e auf, taue, »ertraue, confide; 

Bin ftolj, pod^c, feilbe mir ein — auf, I pride; 

id) ^offe auf, rec^ne auf, jal^Ie auf count; 

bag belduft auf — id) fd^ci^e auf® — any amount. 

3Bir fc^impfen auf, fc^elten auf, j(!^ma]^en inveigh, 
and f(!^malen auf rail at, when one is away; 
but chide one at hand, with accusative case; 
einen ®(!^urfen il;n f^impfen to treat to his face^. 
We say ©iferfuc^t^^, 9trgt»o^", and (aftern traduce 
auf einen; but uber with things is in use. 
9Wan jurnt mir, auf mic^, and bariiber^^ at it, 
but jurnen, jerfaHen fa/l out with take mit. 

1. One shoots at the target, at a mark; 2. appetite for; 3. in- 
fluence with; 4. He in wait; 5. to hearken or listen to; 6. I 
direct the eye, the musket to; 7. that amounts to; 8. I value 
at; 9. treat one as a rascal to his face; 10. jealousy; 11. sus- 
picion; 12. one is angry with. So t\^\^v^ or uber einen bofc fcin. 
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3. gar. 

%nx for or in place ^ in behalf ^ for the sake; 

man nimmt eg fur ©c^erj^ meaning take or mistake; 

\6) ttei§ eg fur njal^r^, bin belannt fur or known; 

ic^ be!enne tnid^ fur einen ©l^rtften I own; 

man er!ennt eg fur unbiUig^, judge, recognise^ 

,gum 33ofeu?id^t ftempein to stamp^ stigmatise. 

I reckon id^ l^alte eg fur cine ©l^re 

I give out \6) gebe mic^ aug fur — erilare. 

3ti, %ViX see 12. 

3u means for some purpose: jum ®[fen bereiten*, 

ttentg ^ang jum Stubtren^, »tel Srieb jum 9(rbciten^^ 

©cful^l obcr 5Retgung fur etne ^erfon"^, 

but ju einer ©ad^e^; geneigt gu is prone; 

man befttmmt eg baju, but fur ©ie^ or for you; 

©inn furl^ Sntereffe fiir^i; Suft, Siebe lu^K 

SKan fteHt bar unb fennt alg, betrac^tet alg deems; 
erfd^eint alg, but jc^etnt ein ©elel^rter one seems; 
x6) jcl^e i^ alg meinen SSDl;lt]^dter an^^, 
but anfel^en ~ fur einen anbern SRann^*. 

The object with in and accusative goes 
after move into^ change to^ divide^ decompose: 

man »ertt)anbelt in ©elb^^ ober fe^t in ben ©tanb^^; 
\&l geratl^e in Slrmutl^^^, ic^ fe^e in 33ranb^^; 

1. One takes it as a joke; 2. I know it to be true; 3. one 
judges it to be unreasonable; 4. to prepare something for a 
meal; 5. little inclination to study; 6. great impulse to work; 
7 feeling or liking for a person; 8. inclination for a thing; 
9. one intends it for that, for you; 10. taste for; 11. interest 
for; 12. liking, love for; 13. I regard him as my benefactor; 
14. to take one for another man; 15. one converts into 
money; 16. puts in the condition; 17. I fall ia.v<i ^QH^"tN:^\ 
18. I set on fire. 
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jt(^ einlaffen in is to enter upon; 

in einen »er(iebt^ or uernarrt doating on; 

we consent to xoii ttiUigen in dxo^^ ein; 

ergeben un§ in ®otteg SSiHen resign; 

one accommodates fugt \ii), or f^itft {i(^ barin; 

one complies with request man njiUfal^rt etnem in. 

6. • 2Rit 

SKan f^jri^t^ unb I;at SSKitleib mii il^m — sympathise; 

tuir !ommen bamit iiberein — harmonise, 

ftc^ bef^ciftigen, afegeben mit^, fi(^ befaffen*, 

we deal in ujir l^anbeln mit, joke with n)ir fpa§en, 

tl^un gro§^, treiben ©pott^, fdmpfen mii we contend, 

finb be!annt mit''^, jtnb fertig mit^, cnbigen end, 

tijir fangen bamit or hibei an^ with it; 

!arg^^, fparfam^S jufrieben^^ »erf^j»enberi[c^ mit^^, 

SBir l^aben §u tl^un mit^^ »ereinen unite; 

fi(^ »erl;eirat]^en mit^^, fi^ »ergnitgen delight. 

9!Ki(i^ »erlangt, x6) »erlangc nac^ SReid^tl^um^^ desire, 
ttir graben nac^ dig for, ttjir forfc^en enquire. 
Moil l^afd^en nac^ catch at, tttr greifen nad^ grasp, 
xoii j(i^na^^)en na^ ?uft ober Sttl^em^^ we gasp; 
toir l^ungern unb burften na(j^^®, ftreben nac^ 6]§rcn^^, 
fmb gierig nad^ ettrag -— but ett»a§ begel^rcn^^ 
to long for ji^ fel^nen nad^, pine for is j(i^mad^ten; 
to send for is jd^itfen nad^, aim at is trac^ten; 

1. In love with one; 2. one speaks to me, with me; 3. to 
occupy or busy one's self with; 4. man bcfa§t fid^ mit cinem 
@ejcl)aft ntd^t (engage or embark in a business) when one con- 
siders it too troublesome or dangerous ; man gicbt ftd^ nid^t mit 
etnem ober mit tivooii ah (has nothing to do with) when it is 
beneath one's notice (Eberhard); 5. to boast or brag of a thing; 
6. turn into ridicule; 7. are acquainted with; 8. are ready with; 
9. we begin with; 10. stingy or niggardly; 11. saving or frugal; 
12. contented with; 13. extravagant with; 14. we have to do 
with; 15. marry with; 16. we desire riches; 17. gasp for air 
or breath; 18. we hunger and thirst for; 19. we strive for ho- 
nours; 20. eager for, greedy of. S3cge^rcn covtt^ desire takes 
the sim]^lQ ace. 
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man jtel^t fic^ barnad^ urn looks out for the thing, 
J»ir je^en naS) look after, tuerfen naS) fling, 
njir fragen um diat^, nac^ bem SSege^ we ask; 
eg jc^medt nac^ bem gaffe it tastes of the cask. 

8. Utbtt. 

The feelings take uber: as, fro)^ uber glad, 
em^jfinbltd^ or stung by, and traurig or sad, 
xoix dngfttgett^, tuel^flagen uber lament; 
Summer, SReue em^jfinben — to sorrow, repent; 
enqjort iiber shocked at, Befummcrt or pained, 
id) befc^tDcrte mic^, flagte baru6er complained; 
ftc^ entruften^, ftc^ drgern*, feetrubt fiber vexed; 
td^'fctn u6er bie S.rage Jbetreten perplexed; 
SSerbrug fiber, UnmutI; unb Sterger chagrin 
3orn^, UntDiUe^ fiber, or auf, gegen tl^n. 
To grumble at murren, barfiber fx^ gromen"^, 
barfiber errotl^en to blush at or fc^amen; 
barfiber »ert»unbert, crftaunt®, unb betuegt^, 
jt(!^ beratl^fc^Iagen^^, nad^benlen, finnen reflect, 
and urtl;eilen^^ fiber, entfc^etben decide, 
fx^ aufl^alten, mati^en fx6) luftig^^ deride, 
barfiber gebteten and ]§errj(j^en and Jualten^^, 
but lo do as one likes with is mit ettraS fc^altcn, 
fiber etgcneg SSermSgen »erffigen^*, dispose; 
man fiegt fiber geinbe one conquers one's foes. 

After begging and striving, um signifies for, 
as with bcttein to beg for, and flel^en implore, 
man erfud^t mi^ um etnjaS^^; so, anl^alten sue; 
xi) bitte nm ®nabe^^, benjerbe mic^ woo. 

1. We ask for advice, ask the way; 2. to alarm, to distress; 
3. to grow angry at; 4. be offended at; 5. anger; 6. indignation; 
7. grieve at; 8. astonished; 9. moved; 10. deliberate; 11; judge 
or decide; 12. lit, to make one's self merry at; 13. to rule over; 
14. to dispose of one's own property; 15. one desires SQm^^fcsa% 
of me; 16. I ask for grace or mercy. 
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Urn marks out the stake or the object of strife: 
as, um'g ?el6en t^u' i^ e§ nid^t^ for my life; 
man jpielt urn one plays for, man luurfelt with dice; 
man fid^t um, man f^lagt f\6), man lamp^i um ben 9)ret8 ^. 
2Bir re^nen nm, janfen nm, l^abern dispute; 
ein Sled^tgftreit, ^roceg um bie (Srbfc^aft a suit^. 
3Btr ftreben um what we are anxious to gain, 
ujtr [treben fur what we desire to retain. 

Um follows with fein, fommen, bringen to bring, 
meaning loss^ and with sorrow for loss of a thing : 
er fommt um fein ®elb^ bringt mx6) um meincn Sol^n^, 
i6) !lage um einen »erftorbenen <Scf)n^. 
6g ift um tl^n getl^an or gef^el^en — tft um il^n^; 
fi^ befummcrn um care for, take pains fxi) bemul^en®. 
6r tijeint id bem Stnblitf, »or %veu't>e for joy, 
uber tl^n^, um ha^ ©pteljeug for loss of the toy. 

(Sic^ um Semanb »crbient mai)cn^^, um i^n Derbienen^^; 
njie ftel^t eg um ©ie but trie gel^t e0 mit Sl^nen^^? 

10. SBon. 

9Wan l^ort, fprtc^t unb tretg »on ber <Ba6)t^^ of it 

man jpric^t Dom SSerbrec^en frei, log to acquit^* 

and Don for the genitive also may come 

with verbs meaning free /rom or separate from; 

tijir forbern Don^^, nel^men »on^^ l^eilen toon cure^^ 

unterric^ten »on^^, finb uberjeugt toon or sure. 

aSon S(eu§ern angenel^m, ]^d§(id^ or jart^^: 

er ift f(^on toon gtgur^® or some bodily part. 

1. I would not do it for my life; 2. one contends for the 
prize; 3. for the inheritance; 4. he loses his money; 5. he 
causes me the loss of my wages, makes me lose my wages; 
6. I lament the loss of a deceased son; 7. it is all over with 
you; 8. to care for, trouble about; 9. he weeps at the sight, 
over him (iiber einen IBorfatt, iiber Scmanbeg %oh n?etnen); 10. to 
deserve well of any one; 11. to deserve at one's hands; 12. how 
are you getting on? how goes it with you? 13. one hears, speaks 
and knows of the thing; 14. one acquits of the crime; 15. we 
require from; 16. we take from; 17. we cure of ; 18. inform of ; 
19. agreeable, hateful or delicate in exteriors (external appea- 
rance); 20. beautiful in form. 
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11. »or. 

SSor follows aversion, and horror, alarm: 

%mS)t fur for the welfare, %ux6)t »or for some harm; 

man f^u^t »Dr or gegcn^; Dor Sdlte Benjal^ren^; 

keep from dangers is ^te bi(^ »or ben ©efa^ren; 

mtr efelt, mix grauet t>ox etttag abhor 

tuir erfc^reden, entfe^en unS uber or Dor^. 

12. 3tt. 

The factitive object has commonly gu 
with verbs of becoming, converting anew 
t)a§ SBaffer njtrb 6tg or ju 6ig — turns to ice 
and so after challenge^ compulsions advice. 
Sum Sontge extoSS)kn^, ernennen to name, 
$um Sonige augrufen^, that is, proclaim, 
to serve for is bieuen ju, mac^en ju make^, 
J»tr tijeil^en ju^, nel^men gum 5iJlufter we take®, 
Beftimmen^, »erbammen^^, Dcrurtl^eilen doom^^ — 
ju with plurals, with singulars jur ober gum. 

Chap. IV. Use of Prepositions in Adverbial Plirases. 

1. Rest in a Place. 

Zn, Snntt\)atb, 3u. 

Sn in: as, in %xcintxeii), in town in ber Stabt; 
when we name any city ju signifies at: 
tn ber Sir^e at church, but §u 9lom or at Rome 
tnnerl^alb eincg ^aufeg, ju ^aufe at home 
^ 6r liegt mir ju Sugen^^, gu Sett or in bed 
jur Slec^ten, jur 8in!en, jur Seite^^ are said* 

1. Protect from; 2. preserve from cold; 3. we are fright- 
ened at; 4. elect, choose as emperor; 5. proclaim as long; 
6. cinen jum ©rofen mac^en to make one earl; jum ©flaxen, ju 
etnem ^onigreid^c madden &c.; 7. cr wurbe gum S3if(i^of geweii^et 
ordained, consecrated as a bishop ; 8. to take as an as a pattern ; 
9. destine, intend for; 10. condemn; 11. doom, sentenfi^v VI. V^ 
lies at my feet; 13. on the right, on t\ie \fei\., ^\» ^i^DL'fc 'sAa. 
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Slttf, Sin. 

9tuf means on the top of, but an on the flank: 
aStr gel^en am Slu[fe f)in ober entlang^ 
baS (Sc^Io§ an ber 2^^ur on the side of the door; 
an ber SteUe, am Orte^, am 8anbe on shore, 

%n, JBei, ^tbtn. 

9ln close on what bounds: at the wall an ber SBanb, 
against which we lean, or along which we stand; 
feei near, or engaged at: bei ^oBIenj am Sll^cin; 
i^ bin Bet ber StrBett^, bei Sifc^e I dine. 
We say neben beside something similar in kind, 
or alonff side and neither before nor behind. 

mti, Tilt, ^tb% ®ommt 

Set with^ at the house of: i^ effe bei tl^m 

but i^ effe mit i^m is together with him. 

S5ei mir in my service, my house, estimation: 

eg ift (Sttte ^d ung* — with some people or nation; 

befteUen bei^ faufen Iti^, tuad^en bei il^m"^, 

fx6) er!unbigen bei — make enquiry of him; 

together with nebft, but along with is mit, 

©ammt with or attached to, in common with it^. 

Z, Motion to or from a Place. 

9ia(^ means to a country, a city, a house; 

in intOf Don from it^ but out of it au0 ; 

man reift uber 2)D»er na^ Sran!rei(^, nac^ 3lom^; 

man fommt aug ber Sir^e^^ — nac!^ ^aufe or home. 

1. We go along the bank of the river: njtr gel^en ben §tu§ 
entfang ; 2. on the spot, at the place. These are exceptions, for 
an here means upon, 9luf ber (StcKc means on the spot at once; 
3. I am at work; 4. it is customary with us; 5. order of; 6. buy 
at one's shop; 7. watch by one's bedside; 8. @ott |at mid^ 
lammi alien (Srcaturcn crfd^affcn; 9. one travels by Dover to 
France, to Kome; 10. one cornea iiom clixMrcli. 
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3u means to a person: jte famen gu mir; 

an up to an object: J»ir gcl^en an bie ^m, 

abrcfjtren an 6tnen unb fc^rciben an tl^n^; 

but nai^ to a place: as, tijir retfcn na^ SBBten; 

man brtngt mir ben SWanteP — to keep or to wear, 

3U mir -— to deposit perhaps in my care. 

3u means to a place with an object in view; 

the ultimate limits (id an or bid $u: 

man fiiHt ed jum Slanbe, he fills it quite full, 

tutr gel^en jur @(j^ulc attend, go to school, • 

3um 33rnnnen for water, jum Sif^e for bread, 

jum S3aHe, jur Slrbeit, ju S3ctte to bed; 

to call to account jur SSeranttoortung giel^en; 

toon (Strafe gu ®tra§e, toon SScrltn nac^ SSien. 

9(uf means, with the dative, at some public place; 
or motion to, with the accusative case: 
man ge^t auf ben SaU, auf ben SKarft, auf bad Se(b^, 
auf bie ^oft, auf bie SBBeltS in bie ijornel^me 2Belt^, 
aufd 8anb^, auf bie Sorfe^, bie ^o(i^je(t^ ^arabe^, 
auf ben SSeg^^, ben ©pajiergang^^ bie Sagb^^ ?)romenabe, 
man gel^t auf bie ©tra^e goes into the street, 
fommt bid auf ben ®runb, bid auf beutf^ed ©ebiet^^ 
But we say in bie (S^ule, ©efeUf^aft gu gel^en; 
in'd Soncert, in'd SEl^eoter, in'd gelb to campaign. 

3. Adverbial Clauses denoting Time 

The time during which things continue, take place, 
is njal^renb or in, or expressed by a case: 

1. To adress or write to; 2. one brings me the cloak; 3. one 
goes to the ball, to market, to the field (to work); 4. to the 
post, into the world; 5. into the fashionable world; 6. into the 
country; 7. to the exchange (on change); 8. to the marriage; 
9. on parade; 10. on the road; 11. on the public vilk-^ Vi»- mj^^'s. 
-ahunting; 13. to the ground or bottom, a& i&i 2^b C3^Tm<^\\.\.^xt\v^xi 
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eg baucrte JuSl^renb beg Sal^reg — etn Sal^r^, 

eg gefc^al^ in bem SBinter unb im Sanuar^, 

in ber 9la6)i or bei 5^ac^t ober 9iac^tg in the night, 

either n)al;renb or in feiner 9tnt»efen]^eit^. 

S3innett; Snnetl^aU* Uthet, &mQ, ^urd^, Uuter* 

To define more exactly, say btnnen within 
(or innerl^alfc not with the future) for in. 
Throughout uber, lang, burc| come last in the phraser 
bie 9ia(^t burc^, ben Stag uber, SEagelang days, 
Unter'm ©ottegbienft, unter ber StrBeit gefd^efeen*, 
• unter griebric^g Slegierung or during his reign. 

The days of the week and the months either can 
be expressed by a case, or the dative with an: 
beg SKontagg, beg TOorgeng, beg Stbenbg are said, 
or am SKontag, am SKorgen, am 9lbenb^ instead. 
We say fommenben SKontag defining the day, 
ben ac^tgcl^nten SKai or the eighteenth of May; 
or am fommenben SKontag^, am folgenben Sage*^, 
im Slnfang, am Snbe (or gum)®; mit bem ©^lage^; 
in ber Sdmmerung^^, im B'^kli6)t^^ unb in einem ^lu"^^; 
3eit^^, Stunbe and 9!KaI: as, jur (Stunbe^*, take ju; 
gegen SKittag, um Dftern^^ about; but we say 
um at — as, um toier Ul^r — with hours of the day. 

JBei, 2Rit 

When an action has something concurrent with it, 
od or at which it happens, say bei ober mit: 

1. It lasted during the year — a year; 2. it took place in 
winter, in January; 3. during his presence, when he was present; 
4. to happen during divine service, during work ; 5. on Monday, 
in the morning, in the evening; 6. next monday; 7. the following 
day; 8. in the beginning or end (also gum ^nfang, gum @nbe); 
9. at the stroke of twelve; eg ift @d^Iag Diet or auf ben ©d^Iag 
Dter U^r, it is just going to strike four o'clock; 10. at dawn 
or in the evening twilight; 11. in the twilight; 12. in a mo- 
ment (also in einem ^ugenbtidfe, in btefem ^ugenb(i(fe); 13. p biefer 
SeitsLt this time; 14. at tlie Tiouf, 15, towards noon, about Easter. 
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tei ber Slnfunft beg Sonigg^ or on the event, 
beim ©d^eiben at parting, or just when I went, 
bei ber 9(rbett at work, during reading beim 8efen, 
bei bicfer ®elegenl;ett, on this occasion; 
mit bem (Sinbruc^ ber 9iac^t at the fall of the night, 
mit bem Slnbrui^ beg Sageg^; in time mit ber Sett. 

Stuf follows arrange for^ postpone or delay: 

i(^ jc^iebe auf SWorgen*, — till some future day; 

\i) toertage auf einige SBoc^en adjourn; 

we say auf SSteberfommen! until we return. 

9Ran »erfpri^t ober braud^t eg gum 3!Jlorgen^ requires, 

man bingt auf ein Sal^r but jiun ^Reujal^r^ one hires. 

Till the hours, terms or days of the week, merely biS; 

but elsewhere combine prepositions with this: 

big SKorgen^, big ^fingften''^ — with adverbs big bann®; 

we complete — big luvx ©c^Iuffe, extend it — big an; 

all but two, big auf jnjei; and big auf biefen Stag; 

feo, big in bie SKitte, big uber, big nac!^. 

4. Adverbial Clauses expressing^ Cause, Instrument, 

Means, Motive, Source. 

mit, Bon. 

The instrument^ with which or by which, has mit; 
toon means by a cause — done directly by it: 
mit geitern erfteigen^, mit Sreibe gef(j^rieben^^ 
toon bem geuer gebranut^^, »ott bem geinbe gefrieben^*. 

S)nrd^, Bou. 

Things come about bur(j^: as, er ftarb burc!^ ben iDegen^*, 
are done actively »on: er ift na§ toon bem Slegen^*. 

1. On the king's arrival; 2. at break of day; 3. I put off 
till morning; 4. one promises or requires it by to-morrow; 5. one 
hires for a year, or till the new year ; 6. till to-morrow ; 7. till 
Whitsuntide; 8. till then; 9. to mount or scale by ladders; 
10. written with chalk; 11. burnt by the fire; 12. drv<i«i!L\s^ >iwb 
enemy; 13. he died by the sword-, 14. \ifc \^ -^^x.^ooLSJafc^'^i'^^- 
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3)urd^ by means of of a quality, action, or by: 
as, bur(^ Sl^ren Setftcmb unb burd^ Sc^met(!^eIeiS 
er erl^alt fi(^ burd^ gleig^, feffelt bur^ bic ©eftalt^, 
but on purpose mit glet§, and by force mit ©ctoalt, 

aSei, Bar* 

Sei considering some quality, i^z^A or m «/)jVtf: 
Bei aU feiner (Dor (autcr) 3ubringli(^!e{t*; 
!aum ^alten »ir bei joiner 2;^euerung je^t ^auS^; 
6ei einiger @parfam!eit fommen tijir au§^. 

S(u0 tells us the motive: auS Stebe flcfagt''; 

the material: cm8 SEuc!^ »on bcm Sd^netber gemad^t®; 

baraug wcrben, pfammeugefc^t fetn, befteC;en^; 

one's birthplace: au^ ©^janien a native of Spain^^; 

the source: baS ent[tel;t auS^S entlpringt aug it springs; 

tijtr erfal^ren »on SiJlenf^en^*, auS ©a(j^en from things; 

bie ?)fCanje enttoidtelt^^ fic^ au§ — ■ from the seed; 

but l^errul^ren, l^erlormneti »on to proceed. 

»or. 

A hindrance or cause in a negative way 
takes Dor, which comes after dissolve or decay: 
toor 4)i^e jerfd^meljen^*, Dor Summer ijergel^en^^; 
»6r 8arm nid^tS gu l^oren^^, toor 9le6el ni(^t jel^en^'^. 

^oUett, ^oUet, SSegen, Urn — loiQen. 

For l^alber — for pleasure, -for money, for praise, 
or some other motive that inwardly sways; 

1. By your assistance, by flattery; 2. he supports himself 
by his industry; 3. captivates by his form; 4. with all his im- 
portunity (intrusiveness) ; 5. with such dearness, in such dear 
times, we can scarcely keep house; 6. with some economy, 
we can subsist; 7. said from love; 8. made from cloth by the 
tailor; 9. become of; composed of; consist of; 10- or au3 ^|)anicn 
geburttg; 11. arise, to be produced from; 12. we learn from; 
13. is developed from; 14. to melt from heat; 15. to waste away 
or die of sorrow; 18. not to hear for noise; 17. not to see for mist. 
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with pronouns we say mctnetl^alben combined 
and l^alben may follow with nouns when defined^. 
When the reason or obstacle's not of the mind, 
then ttegen is what you will commonly find: 
beStregcn 6eftrafen^ and tabeln to blame, 
urn — tijiHen for benefit, peace, or good name. 

SScrmoge hy dint of some physical cause — 
of practise, or working of natural laws; 
Dermittelft by means of — for huxd) or for mit; 
and laut in accordance with words or with writ; 
fraft in virtue of office, commission or pact; 
jufolge in consequence of any act. 

5. Adverbial Clauses signifying Manner. 

6r tft in einem Suftanbe in a condition, 
in ber 2age the state, in ber ©telle position, 
tm ,Rriege at war, tm ©ejii^t or in sight, 
in ber ^ol^e ijon jlebenjlg gug at the height. 

The manner takes auf before SSetfe and 9lrt; 

in German auf ©eutfd^, and auf SlBfd^Iag in part; 

xoix lefeen nac^ ober auf engltfd^e SBetfe^; 

in travelling tijir ftnb auf bem SBege — ber 3ieife*; 

auf ber ©tfenfeal^tt reifen to travel by rail; 

3U %Vi^e^, lu ^ferbe^ ju S^iffe to sail; 

mit ber ^oft, mit bem 2)ampfbDDt, bem DmniBuS gel^en^; 

auf ber ^ul, auf ber SBac^e — ber 8auer ju ftel^en®; 

we say auf jeben SaH for in every case^ 

according to na^, fetnem ©tanbe gema§^. 

1. When the noun has an article or demonstrative or other 
word which defines it, l^atben may be used: as, be^ @elbc«J ^a(ben 
or l^alber for the sake of the money; but i8ergniigeng ^a(ber for 
pleasure; 2. to punish for it; 3. we live in the English fashion 
or manner; 4. we are on the way, on the journey; 5. by foot; 
6. on horseback; 7. to go by post, by the steamboat, by the 
omnibus; 8. to be on guard, on the N^aXcYi, \.q Vvfc m ^^^\ 
9. in conformity with his rank. 
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2(uf consequent on: as, cr !5mmt auf ®el^ct§^, 

t^ut eg auf S^rcn SBunj^*, Sl^ren Sdatl^ your advice; 

S^rcn aSorfd^Iag proposal, SBcfel^I your behest; 

auf eigeneg ®cfud^ or at one's own request, 

auf bie Soften, ©efal^r, or aScranttiJortlic^feit*, 

auf 3^r SSort*, auf ©rcbit^, and auf ©id^t or at sight. 

3tt, gfttt. 

The effect and the limit and purpose have ju: 
man ^anbelt gum So^ede one acts with the view; 
eg bient ung gur ®^)eifc it serves us for food; 
eg gereid^t mir gum SSortl^eit turns out for my good; 
gum Seften ber Slrmen — fur (Ste — for the poor; 
for gu in the singular say gum ober gur. 
35ie 3(rbeit fur l^eute the work for to-day, 
where fur means attached in a general way. 

A noun meaning spirit or manner has mit, 

if the sense be expressed by an adverb from it: 

mit Sapferfeit fe^ten courageously, 

mit 9lu^en, ©enjinnft advantageously, 

mit ®ile in haste and mit 5Wu§e at leisure 

on purpose mit %ld% mit SSergnugen with pleasure. 

I protest or I swear, i6) Betl^eure, i^ f^njore 

Bel SlHem ujag l^etlig tft, Bei meintr ®]^re*; 

man !ann einen SSaum an ben gru^ten erfennen^; 

nad^ bem SSater unb Bei feinem Xiamen il^n nenneti®; 

man greift eg fceim ^efte an takes by the handle, 

Bei Strafe on pain, and Bei 2id^t or by candle; 

Bei Srdften^, Bei guter ©efunbl^eit in health; 

Bei Saune^®, Bei ©innen^^, Bei ®elbe in wealth. 

1. By command, at the bidding; 2. he does it at your desire; 
3. at one's costs, risk, or responsibility; 4. (I believe it) on your 
word; 5, on credit; 6. by all that is holy, by my honour; 
7. one can know a tree by its fruits ; 8. call him after the father, 
by Mb name; 9. in vigour; 10. in good humour or spirits; 
i' in one's senses. 
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^tit. Urn, @egett, fitaif, Unttv. 

SWatt fauft utib uerfauft nac^ ber ®llc^ by ell — 

fur or urn einen %^altt^ to buy for or sell. 

In exchange for is gegen; urn measures excess: 

um taufenb ^funb mtnber a thousand pounds less; 

man taufd^t^, tijettet gegen*, utib tl^ut gegen So^n^, 

unter f($weren S3ebingungen^ unb ©aution'^. 
• 
I. One buys or sells by the ell; 2. for a thaler; 3. one 
harters or exchanges; 4. one bets; 5. does for a reward or for 
wages; 6. on hard terms; 7. on bail (also gcgcn 5Burgfd^aft or 
^cgcn (Saution). 



Punctuation. 



The marks of punctuation are the same in German as 
in English. The following peculiarities are to be noticed. 

1. Subordinate sentences in German are always separa- 
ted from the principal by a comma, which is sometimes 
OTaitted in English: as, i^ tozi^, bag er eg gefagt l^at, I know 
that he has said it. 

2. When several elements are enumerated, the comma 
comes between them, except those connected by utib and 
ober: as, uiolet, Blau, grun, gelB unb rotl^; ftc lad^en, f^jre^en 
ober ftngen. 

3. Adverbial phrases are not separated from the rest 
of a simple sentence, unless there be several of them. Untcr 
Sarl'g beg giinften JRegierung toat Stntujer^jen bie leBenbtgfte 
unb l^errlic^fte (Stabt in ber SBett, under Charles the Fifth's 
government, Antwerp was the most lively and splendid city 
in the world (Sch.). 
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Prosody. 

Prosody treats first of the quantity and accent of syl- 
lables, and secondly of versification. 

1. ftnantity of Syllables. In Greek and Latin, the quan- 
tity of a syllable was determined by the tinje taken to pro- 
nounce it; in German the quantity, so far as the metre is 
concerned, is determined by the accent, and the accent (see 
above) is determined by the importance of the syllable. All 
accented syllables are long, unaccented syllables are short, 
and common syllables are long or short according to their 
position. The general rules for the accentuation oi syllables^ 
have been already given. In regard to common syllables, 
it is to be observed, in addition, 

1. that between two long syllables, a common syllable is 
short: e. g. l^sr* mi(^ an, flngt Tm 35Batbe; 

2. between two^ short syllables a common syllable is long: 
e. g. etlte bur(!^ b^n SSalb, ttunb^rfcarS SSelt, rcb6 xxiit 

3. a common syllable is lengthened immediately before or 
after two short syllables : too Bift bii g^toefen, ba Idc^^Ite er; 

4. a common syllable beside another common syllable may 
be either long or short. 



Versification. 

A foot is a combination of long and short syllables ; the 
regularion repetition of feet forms metre. The most common 
feet usBd in verse are: 

1. the Iambus, a short syllable followed by a long, ^ -: 
as, ®ebulb, uergnugt; 

2. the Trochee, a long followed by a short, - ^: as, SKen^^ 
fd^en, Sugenb; 



I 
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3. the Spondee, two long syUables, ; when the prin* 

cipal accent is on the last syUable, it is called a rising 
spondee: as, gan^ gut; when the principal accent is on 
the first syllable, it is said to be a falling spondee: as, 

3. the Dactyl, a long syllable followed by two shorts^ 

- ^^ v^: as, S6tttgc, l^ciltgc; 

4. the Anapaest, two short syllables followed by a long, 

- -^ -: as, ber SScrluft, 9Maj[eftdt. 

Iambic Verse. 

Iambic verse is much used in Tragedy. The line fre- 
quently receives an additional short syllable called a feminine 
termination, as in the second line that follows: 

&ixC fefltc S3urg | ift un|fer ®ott, 
etn' gujte SSBel^r | unb aBaflfen. 

A rising spondee is now and again admissible in Iambic 
verse. 

Trochaic Verse. 

Trochaic verse admits a sinking spondee now and then 
instead of the Trochee. It usually consists of four feet. 

geft gc|mauert | in ber | ®rbe 

(Stel)t bte I gorm au§ | gel^m gc|Brannt. 

Dactylic Verse. 

Dactylic verse may consist of two, three, four, five or 
six feet. Instead of the Dactyl, a sinking spondee may now 
and then be used. The last foot is not usually a Dactyl; 
but may be a Trochee or one syllable. Modern writers 
admit the trochee in other places also. 

(S^ut bie I Srauen, fie | ped^ten unb | tijeten 
^immKfc^e | SRofen irC^ | trbif^e | Sefcen, 
%k^kn ber(2iebe te\ftlu4tvi't)t%\^wj(Xi ^. 
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Dactylic Hexameter, called also Heroic verse, consists 
of six feet. 

The Elegaic Pentameter is divided into two Hemistichs; 
each Hemistich consists of two feet and one long syllable. 
In the first Hemistich, Spondees and Trochees may be used 
for Dactyls, but not in the second. Pentameter verse is 
never used alone, but always in conjunction with Hexameter. 
In the followingj the first and second lines are Hexameters, 
and the second and fourth Pentameters. 

3t»ei ftnb | SBege, auf | aelc^cn ber | SMenfd^ auf | Sugenb em* 

^3or|fte]§t; 
^(S^Uegt fid^ bcr I 6ine bir | ju, ||tl;ut fi^ ber | Stnbre bir [ auf; 
^anbelttb er|ringt ber | ©lurflid^e | fie, ber | leibenbe | bulbenb; 
S88o]^l bem I ben fein ®e|f^itf || lieBenb auf |betben ge|fu^rt. 

Anapaestic Verse. 

Anapaestic verse in German admits a rising Spondee, 
and is often mixed with Iambuses. 

Unb eS U)al|let unb ftejbet unb Brau|fet unb jtfc^t 
SBie mnn 2Baf|fer mit geu|er fti^ mengt, 
25tg jum $tm|mel fpri^|et ber banH3|fenbe ®if(^t 
Unb Slut^ I auf glut^ | ft^ ol^n' en|be brangt. 

Rhyme. 

When two or more words have the same sound in their 
last accented syllable, there is a rhyme. Short vowels do 
not form a pure rhyme with long ones, thus bei§ett does 
uot go well with reifen, nor Su§ with glu§. On the other 
hand, words may form good rhymes, although they are not 
spelt exactly alike, for rhyme depends upon the sound not 
the spelling: thus, ®nk and SBIutl^e, gro§ and 3!Jioo0,. oft 
and ^offt, 25ilb and f^tlt are good rhymes. 

The following vowels and diphthongs are also considered 
Sood rhymes: u long rhymes mt\i \^, u s^hort with t, o with 
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e, eu with ct. Thus, gru§ett rhymes with flic§cn, muffen with 
toif[en, ^ol^^n with ftel^n; SScutc with ©cite. To recapitulate: 

Words rhyme by sound not as they spell; 
short vowels and long do not go well; 
but grugen, muffcn, ^51^'n and SSeutc 
match fCiegen, ttJtffen, ftel^n and Seitc. 



Vocabulary of Primary Nouns. 



List 1. Mascaline Monosyllables 

belonging to the Weak Declension. 

®er S3dr bear ber iump rascal 

ber S3tlrj(]^ lad ber SWenfd^ human being 

bcr (Sf)ti\i christian ber SWoor moor 

ber %inl finch ber 9larr fool 

ber giirft prince reigning ber Od^g ox 

ber ®e(f fool, fop ber ^faff priest 

ber ®ettD§ associate ber ^rtnj prince, member of 

ber ®ejell fellow-workman the royal family 

ber ®raf count ber ©d^en! cupbearer, retailer 

ber ^elb hero of wines 

ber ^err lord, gentleman ber SB^or fool 

ber ^irt shepherd ber SSorfa^r ancestor* 

Ohs. SBurfc^, ^irt and ^faff are more commonly written 
SBurfc^e, $trte, ?)faffe, D^g and D^fe, ©efcH and ©efette 
are equally common. 

List II. Feminine Monosyllables 

belonging to the Weak Declension. 

3)ie 3(rt kind, species bie S3ai bay 

bie 3(u or 3(ue meadow bie Suc^t bay or k\it 

bie 35a]^n path, road i\e ?&ut^ cJV^ ^•asXXfc 
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bie ®ur cure 

bte %ai)vt drive, passage 

bie glur field near town 

bte %iuif) flood 

bie Sorm form 

bie %ta{^t freight 

bie grau woman 

bie grift respite 

bie ®tut]^ blaze 

bie 3a(S)t yacht 

bte Sagb chase 

bie ^oft fare, food 

PL Soften expenses 
bie 2aft load 
bie Sift artifice 
bie 5War! market 
bie ^eft pest, pestilence 
bie ^i^t duty 
bie ^oft post 
bie £iuat torment 
bie (Saat seed 
bie ©d^aar troop, crowd 
bie S^i^t layer, stratum 



bie (ZS)laS)t battle 

bie (Shrift writing 

bie ©d^ulb debt 

bie (Zpux trace, track 

bie ©tirn forehead, front 

bie %^at deed 

bie Sl^ur door 

bie Srift pasture 

bie Sra^t costume 

bie Ut;r watch, clock 

bie SSal^l choice, election 

bie SSe^r defence, bulwarks 

bit SBelt worid 

bie ^a^l number 

bie 3cit time. 



2)ie ®efa]§r danger 
bie ©ebul^r due 
bie @eti)d]§r guarantee 
bie Dl^nmad^t swoon 
bie SSoHmacJ^t plenipotentiary 
power. 



The following are rare in the plufal: 



2)ie Srut brood 
bie ®i^t gout 
bie ®ift gift (rare) 

bie SKitgift dowry 

(bag ®ift poison) 
bie ®utift favour 
bie Sel^r in compounds: 

bie ©infel^r inn 

bie Stucffel^r return &c. 
bie 5!Ri(g spleen 
bie SWautl^ custom 
bie Pa^t lease 



bie ?)eft pest 
bie SRaft rest 
bie 3lut;r dysentery 
bie ®^ur shearing 
bie (Sii^t sight 

bie 3(bfid^t intention, 
ph Slbfi^ten 
bie ©treu litter 
bie ©uc^t disease or mania 
bie SBad^t guard 
bie SSiniul^r caprice 
\)U ^u<^t ^^\^ht. 
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List ni. Weak Feminine Noons 

ending in el and er. 



Sic Std^jcl shoulder 

bie 3(mpe( lamp 

t)k 5(mjel blackbird 

W 3(ngel hook 

tk aSibel bible 

bic Srcjel cracknell 

\>k aSurfel boss 

bic 2)atte( date 

bie 2)eic^fel carriage pole 

bic 2)iflcl thistie 

bic Sroffel thrush 

bie 6id^e( acorn 

t^k Spiftel epistle 

bic gabcl fable 

bie §ac!el torch 

bic galbcl flounce 

bie geffel fetter 

bic gibel primer 

t)k gicbcl fiddle 

bic giftel pipe, tube 

t)k Sormcl formula 

bic ®abct fork 

bie ®ei§el scourge 

bic ©urgel throat 

bic ^afcl hazel 

bie ^c(^e( heckle 

bic pummel humble-bee 

bic Snjcl island 

bic Sabcl cable 

bie Son^el pulpit 

bic Sartoffcl potatoe 

bic Slaufel clause 

bie aingcl beU 

bic ^gel globe, bullet 



bic ^up^cl CDipola 

bie ^urbcl winch handle 

bic SManbcI almond 

bic SWangcI mangle 

bic 9Mi6^)cI medlar 

bic SWiftcI mistletoe 

bic SWord^cI kind of mushroom 

bic SWuf^cI muscle (shell) 

bic 9labc( needle 

bie gicffcl nettle 

bic 5Rubel vermicelli 

bic Drgel organ 

bic ^a^)^)cl poplar 

bic ?)rimcl primrose 

bic StanunM ranunculus 

bic SicL^pci rasp 

bic SRaffcl rattle 

bic JRcgcI rule 

bic SRunjcI wrinkle 

bie (S^ac^tcl (band) box 

bie ©c^aufcl shovel 

bic (5(|airfcl swing 

bic @(]^inbel shingle 

bic Sc^iiffcl dish 

bic ®cmmel roll of bread 

bic (Sic^el sickle 

bie ©pinbcl spindle 

bie (Staffcl step 

bie <BiDppd stubble 

bic (Stricgcl curry comb 

bic Safe! table 

bic 2;robbcI tassle 

bie Srommcl drum 

bie 3:tVL^d \x\iSS\a 
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bie 3ti)icBel onion 

bic 3Sad)ttl quail 

bie SBaffel wafer 

bie (ber) 3Bim^)el pennon 

bie SBinbel swaddling clothes 

bie SBiirfel die 

bie SSurjel root 

bie 9lber vein 

bie Simmer (gold) hammer, 

bie 3(u[ter oyster 

bie ©latter blister 

pi. Slattern small pox 
bie Sutter butter 
bie 6eber cedar 
bie 2)auer duration 
bie ©Her alder 
bie ©([ter magpie 
bie Safer fibre 
bie geber pen 
bie geier celebration 
bie giber fibre 
\iit (ber) glitter tinsel 
bie goiter torture, rack 
bie ^alfter halter 
bie hammer chamber 



bie belter winepress 
bie Slammer cramp 
bie Sla!()^)er clapper 
bie 8auer lurking place 
bie 2eBer liver 
hie Seiter ladder 
bie getter letterpress 
bie 9Jlauer wall 
bie SWarter torment 
bie 5Wafer spot 

pi. SDiafem measles. 
bie flatter adder 
hk Glummer number 
bie 9lu[ter nostril 
bie D^jer opera 
bie Ctter otter 
bie SRufter elm 
hie S^euer shed 
bie (S^leuber sling 
bie ®(|ulter shoulder 
bie ©teuer tax 
bie fBipex viper 
bie SSim^Jer eyelash 
bie Safer fibre 
bie Siffer cypher 
bie Biti)et guitar. 



List IV. Feminine Monosyllables 

belonging to the Strong Declension, all of which modify 

a, and u in the plural. 



bie 2tngft anxiety 
bie Slnfunft arrival 
bie 3lrmbruft cross-bow 
bie 3lugflu(|t evasion 
Jbie Sljct axe, hatchet 



bie aSanI pi. S3an!e benches,. 

a3an!en banks 
bie SSraut bride 
bie Sruft breast 
bie gau(t fist 
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bic ®ati0 goose 

bic ©efd^njulft swelling 

bie ®ruft grave, pit 

bte ^anb hand 

bie ^aut skin 

bie «tuft cleft 

bic Sraft power 

bie &u^ cow 

bie fiunft art 

bie 8aug louse 

bie Sttft air 

bie 8uft deUght 

bie SMa^t power, pi. 9iKd(]^te 

in compounds 9Ka(]^ten 
bie 5Wagb maid 
bie 9!Raug mouse 



bie 3ta6)t night 

bie ^'^atl^ seam 

bie ^ot^ distress 

bie ^u^ nut 

bie (Sau pL (Saue sows 

(Sauen wild swine 
bie S^nur string 
hit Qtaht town 
bie (Statt in compounds: 

Settftatt bedstead 
• S38er!ftatt workshop 
bie SSanb wall 
bie SSurft sausage 
bic 3u^t race 
bie 3unft guild 
bie Sufammcttluttft meeting. 



The following have no plural: 



2)ic Sld^t care, outlawry 
bic SBcgier desire 
bie Sur^t fear 
bie ^aft haste 
bie ^ut guard 
bic mi6) milk 



bie §)ein pain 
bie (3c^am shame 
bic ©d^eu shyness 
bic (Z^ma^ disgrace 
bic Qpxzu the chaff 
bic 3ier the ornament 



List V. Neater Monosyllables 
forming the Plural in et. 



2)a§ 2(a§ carrion 

bag 5(mt office 

bag Sab bath 

bag S3anb, ffidnber ribbons, 

SSanbe ties 
bag S3ilb picture 
bag aSlatt leaf 
bag Srett board 
bag 35ud^ book 



bag Sad^ roof 
bag 2)Drf village 
bag 6i egg 
bag %a(i) compartment 
bag Sag cask, tiib 
bag gelb field 
bag ®elb money 
bag @Iag glass 
\5a% ^Xu'ti \vtt^ 
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"bag ®raB grave 

t)a0 @rag grass 

ba0 ®ut estate 

bag $aiH)t head 

bag ^aug house 

bag ^olj wood 

bag 4>orn horn 

bag ^u^n chicken 

bag «alb calf 

bag «inb chUd 

bag Slctb dress 

bag Sorn grain 

tiag firaut herb 

bag iamm lamb 

bag 8anb, 2anber countries 

ganbc tracts of land 
bag 8t^t light, gi^ter lights 
bag 8itb song [(8t^te candles) 
bag 8o(^ hole 

JKeaters in ge aud Foreign 
Words with Plural in er. 

2)ag ©emac^ apartment 

t)ag ©ernut)^ mind, disposition 

bag ®^\(S)kS)i sex, gender, 

species 
bag ©efi^t pi. ©ejt^ter faces 

bie ©eftd^tc visions 
bag ©ejpenft spectre 
bag ©etDanb garment 
bag 4)ogtoital 1 , .. , 

bag SRegiment regiment 
bag ©igcntl^um property, pos- 
session 
bag ^eiligtl^um sanctuary; 
others in t^nm 



bag SWaul mouth (of beasts) 

bag 5Reft nest 

bag ^fanb pledge 

bag Sdab wheel 

bag JRcig twig 

bag Sditib buUock 

bag ® ^ilb, (S^ilber sign boards 

S^ilbe (m) shields 
bag S^Io§ lock, castle 
bag ©c^njcrt sword 
bag SI;al valley 
bag £rumm lump, stump 

pi. ruins 
bag Sud^ cloth, handkerchief 
bag aSoII people 
bag SSammg doublet 
bag SSeiB wife 
bag SBort, SSorter single words 

3Borte speech 

Mascalines 
forming the Plural in er* 

2)cr ®eift spirit 

ber @oti god 

ber 4)Wttbgfott cowardly rascal 

ber id^ body 

ber SMann man 

ber Drt, Derter small places, 

£)rte places in general 
ber 9tanb margin 
ber SSormunb guardian 
ber SSBalb wood, forest 
ber SBi^t wight, creature 
ber 2Burm worm 
ber Srrtl^um error 
ber JRei^tl^um riches 
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List VI. Primary IVeater Noans 
forming the Plaral in t, when the sense admits of a plural. 



3)ag 91(1 universe 

ba^ SlntU^ countenance 

ba0 35eet bed (flowers) 

bag SSegel^r desire 

bag Setl hatchet 

bag S3ein leg 

bag Seftetf case 

bag S3ter beer 

bag Sled^ tin 

bag Slut blood" 

bag S3oDt boat 

bag S3rob bread 

bag Sunb bunch 

t)ag 3)e(f deck 

bag 2)ing thing 

bag iDu^enb dozen 

bag (gig ice 

bag SIcnb misery 

bag Srj ore 

bag Sett skin 

bag geft feast 

bag Sett fat 

bag Sleij^ flesh 

bag SId& float 

bag ®arn yarn 

bag ®ag gas 

bag ®ift poison 

bag ©lud luck 

bag ®ro§ gross 

bag 4>aar hair 

bag 4)^ff bay 
bag ^(xti resin 
bag $eer army 
bag ^eft handle 
bag ^et( salvation 



bag ^eu hay 

bag ^xxn brain^ 

bag Sal;r year* 

bag 3o^ yoke 

t)ag Sinn chin 

bag ^nie knee 

bag ^reuj cross 

bag 2auB foliage 

bag Sel^n fief 

bag Sob praise 

bag 2oog lot 

bag 8otI; solder, plumb-line 

bag SWal^l meal 

bag SO^ala malt 

bag 9Mar! marrow 

bag 9iKa§ measure 

bag 9!Reer sea 

bag SWel^l meal 

bag SWer! mark 

bag SRoor moor 

bag SWoog moss 

bag SUlug marmalade 

bag 9te^ net 

bag 9tiet rivet 

bag Obft fruit 

bag Oel^r ear of needle 

bag Oel oil 

bag D)rf}oft hogshead 

bag ?)ac! mob 

bag ?)e^ pitch 

bag ^etf(]^aft seal 

bag |)ferb horse 

bag ?)funb pound 

bag Quart quart 

bag 3le«)t \\^\. 

Vb 
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bag JRel^ roe 

bag Steic^ kingdom 

bag Sflte§ ream 

bag Stietl^ reed 

bag aiiff reef 

bag Slol^r reed 

bag Sdog steed 

bag (Salj salt 

bag S^af sheep 

bag ®^eit piece of wood, log, 

billet 
bag Sd^ilf reed 
bag ©(^malj grease 
bag ©(^Dtf 60 
bag Secret small shot 
bag ®d&irein swine 
bag Sell rope 
bag Siefe sieve 
bag ®ptel play, game 
bag Stift tack 
bag Strol) straw 



bag Stutf piece 
bag Sau cable 
bag £I;ter animal 
bag Sl^or door-gate 
bag SScrbot prohibition 
bag 9SerI)or trial 
bag 2Serlie§ dungeon 
bag SSerftetf hiding-place- 
bag aSiel^ beast 
bag 9SIte§ fleece 
bag SSad^g wax 
bag S&e^x dam 
bag SSSerft wharf 
bag SSerg tow 
bag SSSerf work 
bag SSSilb venison 
bag 2BoI;I interest 
bag S&xad wreck 
bag Bdt tent 
bag 3eug stuff 
bag 3iel aim« 



List of Neater Nouns Ending in tl, tn, tt* 



2)ag 5nter age 

bag Sauer cage 

bag Secfen bason 

bag ®uter udder 

bag genfter window 

bag geuer fire 

bag gerfel sucking pig 

bag gieber fever 

bag guber waggon-load 

bag ©atter 1 ,. , ,.. 

bag ©itter / ^'^'^"^' ^^''^^^ 

bag ^iffen cushion 

t>aS Sehen life 



bag Saftcr vice 

bag SWalter corn-measure 

bag 9!Reffer knife 

bag SWteber boddice 

bag SWufter pattern 

bag Cpfer sacrifice 

bag ^flafter plaster for wounds, 

pavement 
bag ^olfter cushion, bolster 
bag ^uluer powder 
bag Slubel herd (of deer &c). 
bag 9luber oar 
bag Segel sail 
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bag ©etbel pint 

bag ®iegel seal 

bag ©teuer rudder 

bag Ufer bank 

bag Ungejiefer vermin 

bag SSergniigen pleasure 

bag SSaffer water 



bag SSSefen existence 
bag SBetter weather 
bag SBiefel weasel 
bag SBiffen knowing 
bag SSSunber wonder 
bag Bei^en sign 
bag Bittiwer room. 



List VII. Mascaliues in tl, en and tx, which modify 
the vowels a and o in the Plaral. 



2)er Met field 

ber 9lpfel apple 

ber Soben floor 

ber Sruber brother 

ber §aben thread 

ber ®arten garden 

ber ©rafcen ditch 

ber ^afen haven 

ber ^ammel wether 

ber 4>ammer hammer 

ber Saben shop 

bie 8aben shops 
bie iahcn shutters ^ 



ber SWagen stomach 

ber SWangel want 

ber SWantel cloak 

ber 9laBel navel 

ber 5^agel needle 

ber Cfen stove 

ber (Sattel saddle 

ber ®^aben damage 

ber Sc^nabel beak 

ber ©(^wager brother-in-law 

ber SSater father 

ber SSogel bird. 



List Vlll. Masealines, which modify a, and u 

in the Plaral. 



9(bt abbot 
Slrgt physician 
9tft branch 
Sad^ brook 
S3a(g brat 
Salt ball 
Sanb volume 
23art beard 
23auc^ belly 

23aum tree 



SSif^pf bishop 
SSIodE block 
SodE buck 
S5ranb brand 
S3rauc^ custom 
25ru^ fraction, rup- 
S5uj(^ shrub [ture 
&)ox choir 
iDamm dam 
5)ampf steam 



2)arm gut 

(pL ©ebarme) 
S)k^ta^ theft 
3^xai)t wire 
2)uft perfume 
%aU case 
gang catch 
gtol^ flea 
glud^ curse 
%Vu^ ^\^\. 
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g(ug river 
%xo\S) frog 
groft frost 
guc^g fox 
guj3 foot 
@ang passage 
®aft guest 
®cnug enjoyment 
®eruc^ smell 
®efatig song 
®runb ground 
®ug gush 
^al;n cock 
^clU neck 
^of court 
^ut hat 
Sat;tt boat 
Samm comb 
tampf fight 
Sauf purchase 
illang sound 
Slog dumpling 
Slo^ log 
Snopf button 
^o(i) cook 
Sopf head 
Sorb basket 
Srantpf cramp 
Srang wreath 
Sropf crop 
Srug pitcher 
Sug kiss 
8a^ breast-cloth 
Sauf career, course 
9)kr!t market 
9)2arfcp march 
SKovaft bog 



9kVf bason 
^alaft palace 
^ab[t pope 
^ag passport 
?)fCotf plug 
^f(ug plough 
^la^ place 
^robft provost 
Stan! rank 
Siaif) councillor 
Slaum space 
Sdaufc^ inebriation 
Siod coat 
JRumpf rump 
Saal saloon 
Saft juice 
®arg coffin 
(Sa^ sentence 
®aum hem 
(Sd^al! rogue 
®(^a^ treasure 
Sc^lag blow 
S^lau^ leathern 

apron 
©(j^lunb throat 
®^maug feast 
(S(3^opf tuft 
©cJ^ran! cupboard 
(Sd^urj apron 
®d^u§ shot 
S^wamm sponge 
(Sd^wan swan 
S^Hjan! prank 
(S^u?an5 tail 
Sc^tijarm swarm 
®^ti)ung swing 



®oI;n son 

Spal^n shaving, chip 
®pag joke 
®pru^ sentence 
(Sprung leap 
©punb bung 
®taB staff 
(Stan stable 
Stamm stem 
©tanb station 
©toe! stick 
©torc^ storch 
®to§ push 
Strang string 
©trau^ shrub 
pi. <Btxau6)e, 
©traud^cr 
©trom stream 
©trunipf stocking 
©tul^l chair 
©turm storm 
©turj fall, ruin 
©umpf bog 
Sanj dance 
S^urm steeple 
Son sound 
Sopf pot 
£ran! drink 
Sraum dream 
Srog trough 
Srumpf trump 
9Scrbru§ vexation 
aSorratl^ store 
aeSaU wall 
SGBanft paunch 
aBetttftod vine 
aiBolt wolf • 
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SBu^ increase 
SBimjd^ wish 
SBurf cast 
SSBurm wonn 



Sal^n tooth 
Scmm hridle 
3attn hedge 
3oa tax 

Compoands. 



3opf tail 

Bug procession 

3)i>ang compulsion 



S)Tud print pL iDrndc 
pi. modified in compounds: 

9(Bbnid impression, copy 
pi. Slbbrudc 

^tt^brud expression 
^ang 

3fi»^ang declivity 

^nl^ang appendage 

Sor^ang curtain 

3ttjammen]^ang context 

W)la% letter of indulgence 

Snlag inducement 

@tnlag admission, entrance 



Srag 

^2(6trag partial payment 
9tntrag proposal, office 
5(uftrag commission, order 
$etrag amount 
33eitrag contribution 
(Srtrag proceeds, profits 
9lac^trag supplement 
SSertrag agreement, compact 
SSortrag delivery 
3utrag the same as 3?citrag 

5tufiDanb expense, outlay 
(Sinujanb objection 
33crt»anb pretext. 



List IX. Masenlines eontaining a, and u, 
not modified in the Plaral. 



2)er aal eel 
bet %at eagle 
bcr 2(]^orn maple-tree 
ber 3(mBo§ anvil 
ber 3(ntt)alt solicitor 
ber 9(rm arm 
ber S3(m building 
ber Sefud^ visit 
ber S3erb board 
ber S)a6)^ badger 
ber 2)o^t wick 
ber 5Dc(^ dagger 
ber S^om cathedral 



ber 2)orf(^ codfish 

ber Smd print 

ber (Srfclg success 

ber ©ema^I consort 

ber ®rab degree 

ber ®ran grain 

ber @urt girdle 

ber ^ag hedge 

ber ^aU sound 

ber 5ta(^]^att echo 

ber aSteber^a (bag ©e^c) 

ber ^a(m stalk 

bet ^oaS) )aT^^>^ 



ber ^oit rock, refuge 

ber ^v^ hoof 

in ^unb dog 

bcr fiarff hoe 

ber SnatI kDOlt 

bcr ^o&Dlb goblin 

bet fiorl cork 

bcr £ra^n crane 

bctr ^ai)i salmon 

bcr Sunt sound 

in icii^nam corpse 

bcr ia(i}& lynx 

ber 5B!ol(^ salamander 

bcr Sffonb moon 

bcr par! park pi. c or e 

bcr ?pfab path 

ber Pel pole 

ber Puis pulse 

ber punft point 

ber 9iuf call 

ber S^ai^t pit 



bet ©i^aft shaft, stalk 

bcr (BUfaU sound 

bet ®$lua gulp 

bcr <S[^uft rascal 

bcr ®$u^ shoe 

ber Spalt split 

bcr ©taar starling 

ber ®toff stuff, matter 

bcr Strang ostrich 

ber Sxift time, bar 

ber 3:ag day 

ber S^ron throne 

bcr Serf peat 

ber SirunfenliDlb drunkard 

bet Un^otb monster 

ber ^n^ai, SJcr^au abatis 

bcr SJctFui^ attempt 

ber SBielfrag glutton 

bet SBiebe^opf hoopoe 

ber 3oU inch 



Supplementary Lists. 



A. List of Primary Hascaline Nouns not conlalnvd 
In tlie previous Lists (with Synonyms). 



iEcc Sttcnb the evening 

ber Sfbfi^icb the parting, fere- 
well, leave 

ber Strgwo^n suspicion 

bcr ^i^cm breath 

ber 33ann no pi. ban, denun- 
ciation (bie M^t) 

bet: SSett the strwt 



bcr Serg mountain 

bcr Scrit^t accoant, report 

bcr ^ejtrf circuit of a judge 

ber ©eric&tSBejir! 
ber ^ifani musk <ber 9Hof^nB) 
bcr Sii'i bite (of a dog) 
ber Slid look, glance 

bet SlnMid 
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t)er SU^ lightning 
t)er Srdutigam bridegroom 
ber Srief letter (to a friend <fec.) 
ber 2)an! thanks 
ber S)eid^ dyke (ber 2)amm) 
ber S)eut doit 

ber 2)ieB, bieSiefcin thief; thief 
on the cross ber (Sd^d(!^er 
ber 2)ienft ser\1ce 
t)er ©ietric!^ picklock 
ber SreijadC trident 

(ber Stribent, ber SEriben^) 
ber 2)urft thirst 
ber (S^jl^eu ivy 
ber 6^)pic^ parsley 

(bie ^eierftUe) 
ber Srnft earnest 

(bie ernftr;aftlg!eit) 
ber 6)fig vinegar 
ber Saf(!^ing carnival 

(ber 6arnei?al) 
ber %d)l a fault 

ber Sefel^l order 
ber getnb the enemy 
ber gilj felt, niggard 
ber §lrnt§ varnish 
ber gifc^ fish 

ber gtttig wing (poet, forglugel) 
ber %la^^ flax, no pi. 
ber glaum down 

(bie glaumfebern) 
ber Sletg industry 
ber §rag food for beasts 
ber greunb friend 
ber grieS frieze 
l>er gug right, ber Unfug dis- 
order, nuisance 



ber ®9pg gypsum 
ber @\\^t yeast 

(bie ^cefe lees) 
ber ®ram grief no pi. 

(ber Summer) 
ber ®raug horror 
ber ®reif griffin 
ber ®reig an old man 
ber ®rie3 coarse sand, gravel, 

grit (ber Ste§) 
ber ®riff gripe, Segrtff idea 
ber ®rimm fury 

(bie SSutl^, ber 3orn) 
ber ©roll resentment 

(ber UntoiHe) 
ber ^abi^t hawk (ber galfe) 
ber faring herring 
ber ^ai shark (ber ^alfifc^) 
ber ^atn grove (bag ®er;D(3) 
ber ^anf hemp 
ber ^arm grief 

stronger than ®ram 
ber ^arnifc!^ harness, armour 

(bag ©efc^irr for horses) 
ber ^ag hatred no pi. 
ber ^ed^t pike (a fish) 
ber ^el;l concealment 
ber ^erb hearth 
ber ^engft stallion 
ber ^er6[t autumn 
ber ^ieb stroke 

(ber ®c^lag, ber Streic^) 
ber ^irfc!^ stag 
ber ^ol^n scorn 
ber ^onig honey 
ber SItig or Sltig polecat 
ber Swfex^ \\sii^<feW!L 
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ber Safig cage for large beasts 

(bag SSaucr cage for birds) 
ber ^al! lime 

(bie Salferbe) 
ber Sai quay 

ber ^eil wedge (for inser- 
tion) 
ber ^eim germ 
ber ^el(^ the cup 
ber ^erl fellow (ber SBurf(]^e) 
ber ^ern kernel 
ber SiBi^ lapwing 
ber Sieg gravel 

(ber ©rieg gravel) 
ber ^len deal wood 
ber ^ttt cement 

t)a^ Yemeni 
ber ^lerfg blot of ink, blur 

(ber Sintenfletf) 
ber ^ned^t servant 
ber Snirfg curtsey 

(bie SSerfeeugung) 
ber ^niff the trick 
ber Sntrpg a shrimp or dwarf 

(ber 3t»erg) 
ber Sontg king 
ber Ro^ cabbage 
ber Roti) dirt or mud 

(ber (B6)mvL^ dirt, filth) 
ber ^ram (small) trade 

(ber ^anbel commerce) 
ber ^ranic!^ crane (bird) 
ber Srefeg crab 
ber ,Sret§ circle 

(ber Umfrelg, Sirfel) 
ber ^xe^p crape (ber %Ut) 
ber MricQ war 



ber SurBiS gourd, pumpkin 
ber 8drm or garmcn noise 
ber ia^n thin plate (of metal) 
ber iax6) spawn of fish 
ber ie^m loam, clay 
(clay ber S^on) 
ber Setd^nam body, corpse 
ber Seim glue 
ber Sein lint, flax 
ber ?en3 spring 

(ber grur^ltng) 
ber 8o^ wages (bie ®age) 
ber 8ug lie obs. for bie 8uge; 
(Sug and Srug/aw. false- 
hood and deceit) 
ber SMatg maize 
ber SWenntg minium 
ber 3Reti) mead 

(bag ^onigtoaffcr) 
ber 3Jlon6) monk 
ber 3SlvLti) spirit, courage 
ber Slafetoeig saucy fellow 
ber 9leib envy (bie $]!K{§gunft> 
ber SItefetijurg hellebore 
ber Q^cim uncle (ber £)n!e() 
ber £)[t east (ber Often) 
ber ^ard^ent, SSard^ent fustian- 
ber ^ebeH beadle in univer- 
sities 
ber ^ela (1) fur or (2) fur coat 

1, bag ?)e(ju)crf 

2. ber ^elgro* 
ber ^feil arrow 

ber pfennig the tenth part 

of a groschen 
ber ^ferd^ fold for sheep^ 
(t)ie ?)fcr^c) 
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ber |)fu^l bolster (bag |)elfter) 
bcr ?)emp pomp 
(bic |)rac^t, bag ©eprdnge) 
ber |)ninf state 
bcr ?)u^ dress, finery 

(ber Staai) 
ber £}ualm thick smoke 
ber £luar! curd 

ber Quar! unb SMctfcn pi. 
ber 9la^m cream 

(bic (Sal;nc, bcr ^ern) 
ber 5Raub robbery 

(bie SRauberei) 
bcr SlauB smoke 
bcr SRctf rime 
bcr 5Rcim rhyme 
bcr SRcig rice 
bcr Slciftg brushwood 

(bag ateig^ctg, Seigujcr!) 
bcr Slcig allarement 

(bic Socfung) 
bcr SRing ring 
bcr Siig rent (bcr ©palt) 
bcr SRi^ crevice 

(bie SRiftc, bic ©paftc) 
ber SRcft rust 
ber SRucf jerk (ber ®to§) 
ber giul^m glory, fame 
bcr Slum rum 
bcr 9lu§ soot 
ber @c^ein shine, brightness 

bcr Smpf angfe^cin receipt 
ber ©c^clm rogue (endearingly) 
bcr ©c^crg jest (bcr Spap) 
bcr (Sc^icrling hemlock 
ber Sd^ilb shield, buckler, 

in heraldry SBappcnfc^ilb 



ber <S drilling shilling 
ber Sc^impf insult 

(bic Sclcibigung) 
bcr ©c^irm umbrella, screen, 

shelter, (also bcr ®d^tt^> 
bcr (Bi)iamm mud (in water) 

(mud in the streets ber 

Srerf) 
ber Sd^lcim slime 
bcr S6)i\^ slow step, arti- 
fice 
bcr (Sd^Iiff polish 
bcr ®c^li^ sUt (ber 3*iB) 
ber (S^lott chimney of a 

steamer 
ber (Sc^mauc^ smoke 
ber Sc^mc($ enamel 

(bcr ©mail, bic ©d^mclg* 

arfecit) 
ber (Sc^mieb smith 
ber Sd^mier grease for carts 
ber ®d^mu(f ornament (jewel) 
bcr <B^mu^ dirt, filth 

(mire, mud, fiotl^,® (^lamm) 
bcr Sc^nitt cut 
ber Scared start from fear 

(bcr ©(^auber) 
bar Sc^rcin shrine 
bcr Sc^ritt step (bcr Sritt) 
bcr ®c^utt rubbish 
bcr ®rf)ut protection, defence 
bcr Sd^ujcif tail poet, for 
(Sc^ttjanj; also, train of a. 
dress 
bcr Sc^ujei§ sweat 
ber ©d^leim slime 
bet ®td %^^ V^wX ^^ -sKvafc^ 
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t)cr ®enf mustard 

ber ®ieg victory 
. ber ©inn sense (faculty, a 
feeliug, meaning) 

ber @i^ the seat of a chair 
or of a saddle, position as 
representative 

t)er Solb pay of private sol- 
diers; (pay of officers bte 
Sefolbung) 

t)er Qpatl) spar (geol.) 

ber (Sped^t woodpecker 

ber (Sperf bacon 

ber ©peer spear 

ber (Spelt spelt 

ber (Sperfeer sparrow-hawk 

ber (Sperling sparrow 

ber (Spie§ pike (halbert) 
(bie ^ie!e pike) 
ber S3ratfpieg- spit 

1)er ©pott mockery 

(bie (Spotteret, ber ^ol^n, 
bag ©efpotte) 

ber (Spu! ghost, vision 

ber (Stag stay (navig.) 

ber Sialyl steel 

1)er (Stanb position, state 

ber (StauS dust 

ber (Stein stone 

ber Stid^ prick (with a needle) 

ber <£tiel handle (bag ^eft) 

ber (Stter bull (ber SuHe) 

ber (Stint smelt (bie (Sd^melte) 

ber ©tor sturgeon 

ber (Stranb strand, beach 

ber (Strei(^ stroke 

(ber (Scplag, ber ^iet) 



ber Strcif stripe (of colour) 

(ber (Streifcn) 
ber (Strett quarrel, strife 
ber (Stric^ line, grain in wood 

(bie gibcrrid^tung) 
ber (Stricf cord 
ber (Stu^ crop (anything cut 

short) 
ber £anb trash 
ber Sang sort of sea-weed 
ber SEaufd^ exchange, barter 

(ber SEaufd^l^anbel) 
ber Seic^ the pond 

(ber gifc^tcic!^, ber 2BeiI;er) 
ber Seig dough 
ber Seppic^ carpet 
ber S;e;rt text 
ber %f)avi dew 
ber S^ee tea 

ber Sl^eer tar or bag Sl^cer 
ber Sl^on clay (ber 8ef;m) 
ber ST^ran train-oil 
ber Sifd^ table (bie £afel) 
ber Sob death 
ber SomBatf pinchbeck 

(ber ^in6)Ud) 
ber SEoaft toast 
ber Srafe trott (ber Srott) 
ber Srapp basalt (ber 33afalt) 
ber Srirf trick at cards 
ber Sriefc drift, impulse, herd 

of cattle 
ber Sritt step (ber (S^ritt) 
ber Sroft comfort, consolation 
ber Srott trott (ber Srab) • 
ber Sro^ defiance, scorn (or a 

challenge Stugforberung) 
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ber £rug, Sctrug deceit 
ber Strun! drink, draught 
ber Sran! drink, beverage 
ber Strup^) troop, band 

(ein ^aufen) . 
ber ttnftat^ filth 

(ber :^ot^, ber ©d^mufe) 
ber Uriaufc leave of absence 
ber Sfo^) hyssop 
ber SBal;tt delusion 
ber 2Batb woad 
ber 2Beg way 
t)er 3Betn wine 
ber 2Bemiut]^ wormwood 
ber SS'ertl^ worth 
ber SBeft west (ber SBeften) 
ber SSte^t wight or creature 



ber SSin! wink, sign 
ber SBirtl^ host (private) 

©afttwirtl) public host 
ber SSif(^ whisk for cleaning 
ber 3Bt§mut]^ bismuth 
ber 2B{^ wit 

ber 3Bolfram wolfram, arse- 
nical iron-ore 
ber 3cin! quarrel, dispute 

(ber (Strett) 
ber 3orn anger 
ber Stoecf aim, purpose 

(bag 3tel) 
ber ^roexQ dwarf 
ber SttJieBatf biscuit 
ber StiJtrn thread (bag ®arn) 
ber 3t»ift dissension 



List B. Mascalines ending; in el, ett, tv, whicli 
do not modify a, o and u in the PlaraL 



2)er Stbef the nobility 

(bie 9bfele[fe, ^ftoBtUtat) 

ber 2(b(er eagle 

ber 9terger vexation, anger 
(3orn, SSerbrug, 9lergerm§) 

ber 9termel sleeve 

ber SCet^er ether 

ber StnUJfer sorrel 
ber (SaueranHJfer 

ber 9(nger grass-plot 
ber ©raSanger 

ber 5(n!er anchor 

ber Salfen beam 

ber SaHen bale, (bundle) 

ber Seeder cup, goblet (berSeI(i^) 

ber Sefen broom (for sweeping) 



ber 33eutel bag (ber Satf) 

ber ®elbbeute( purse 
ber StBer beaver (ber 6aftor) 
ber 33i[fen bite, mouthful 

(ber SKunbuott) 
ber 33ogen bow (archery) 
ber Sogen sheet of paper 
ber Soljen bolt (arrow) 
ber 33raten roast (meat) 
ber 33runnen well, fountain 
ber Suffer buffalo 
ber Suget stirrup 
ber m\^d tuft (of hair) 

(ber Sd^D^jf) 
ber Siittel beadle (an officer) 

(bet ©4)^x^^^ 
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ber Sufen bosom 
ber (Sanafter kind of tobacco 
bcr 2)e(fel cover (lid bie 2)edEe) 
ber S)cgen sword (bag Sd^ujcrt) 
ber 2)in!el spelt, German 

wheat (ber S^jelj) 
ber 2)onner thunder 
ber S)Dtter, Sibotter yolk 

(t)a^ gigelfc) 
(ber 2)reier a little coin) 
ber 2)urd^meffer diameter 

(ber ©iameter) 
ber Sfecr boar (ba§ Sberfd^ttein, 

ber ^ei(er) 
ber Sifer zeal 

bcr (Simer pail,bucket, [with one 
ber ®!e( disgust [handle) 
ber 6nge( angel 
beri 6n!el grandchild 
ber ®rfer balcon 

(ber Sakon, ber 9(ltan) 
ber ®fel ass 
ber gadder fan (lady's) 
ber gaiter butterfly 

(ber Sd^metterling) 
bcr garren bullock 

(ber garre) 
ber giafer hackney-coach 
ber ginger finger 
ber glerfen (ber g(etf) spot, 

stain 
ber gterfen country town 

(bag Sanbftdbtd^en) 
ber glegel flail 
ber gliigel wing 
ber greuel outrage 

(bie ©ettjaltt^atigfeit) 



bcr ©algcn gibbet, gallows 
bcr ©aumctt roof of the 

mouth, palate 
ber ®eifer saliva, slaver 

(ber ©afcber) 
ber ©iebel gable 
bcr @im^)el dunce 

(bcr 2)umfcart) 
ber ©infter broom (the plant) 
bcr ®i^)fel summit (top of a 

mountain) 
ber ©Idtfd^cr a glacier 

(ber Sigberg) 
ber ©rducl object of abomi- 
nation (bag ©d^cufat, bcr 
Stbfd^eu) 
bcr ©limmcr the glimmer 

(bcr (Sc^tmmer) 
bcr ©riffcl slate-pencil 

the style (hot.), surg. in- 

strum, 
bcr ®rof(!^en V4 d. ' 
ber ©urtcl girdle (for the 

waist) 
ber ®ulbcn florin (bcr g(orin) 
ber ^aber strife, rag 
ber ^afer oats 

ber 4)agel hail (blc © c^logcn pi.) 
bcr ^afen hook generally 

(bie SCngcl hook for fish- 
ing) 
ber ^amen draw-net 

ber ^ammel wether (bcr ®(!^opg) 
ha^ ^ammcipeifd^ mutton 
ber ^amfter hamster 
ber ^ebel the lever (bie SBinbe* 
(tangc) 
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ber fetter farthing 

ber ^enfel handle of a basket 

ber ^lefcer broadsword (ber 

^anbbegcn, ber <B6)la^tv) 
ber 4)tmmel heaven 
ber ^o6el plane (tool) 
ber ^orfer hump (ber Sudcl) 
ber ^ollunber elder (plant) 

(ber Slteber) 
ber ^opfen hop (plant) 
ber ^itgel hill 
ter ^nmmex lobster 
ber hunger hunger 
ber Scimmer misery 
t»er 3ge( hedgehog 
ber Sngtrer ginger 
t>er SuBel jubilation, rejoicing 
ber ^dfer beetle (the insect) 
ber Sa^jer privateer (captain) 

(bag «averf(!^iff the ship) 
ber Sarpfen carp 
t>cr barren cart (btc Sarre) 
ber tSaften chest 
ber Sater male cat (gen. Vit 

Sa^e) 
t»cr ^cgel cone (math.) 
ber Metier boar (ber ©fecr) 
ber Setter cellar 
t)er Serfcr prison 
t>er Scffel kettle 
ber Siefer jaw 

t>er Slttel frock of a peasant 
t»er Si^el tickling 

ber (S(!^rcibe!itel itch for 

writing 
t)er Pepper nag 



ber So(6en log (of wood) 

(ber mo^, bag ed^eit) 
ber SIo^)fel club or mallet 
ber Slopfer knocker at the 

door 
ber ^lumpen lump 
ber Snduel or Slduel bottom 

or clue on which something 

is wouild 
ber Snefeel thick stick 
ber ^oc^en bone 
ber Snod^el ancle 
ber Snotten knoll 
ber Snorpel cartilage, gristle 
ber Snorren knot (in wood) 
ber Snoten knot (a tie) 
ber Snutter 1 ^^^^^ ^^.^^ 
ber Snu^)^)e( i 
ber Sod^er quiver 
ber Sober bait (bie SodEfpelfe) 
ber Sorter body (ber ?eib) 
ber Soffer coffer 
ber Solfeen butt-end (of a gun) 
ber Sreifel top (plaything) 
ber Srtngel cracknel 
ber Sru^)pe( cripple 
ber Sudden bun, cake 
ber MM tub (bie Sitfe) 
ber Summel caraway seed 
ber Summer sorrow 
ber happen rag (ber ^aber rag, 

tatters Sum^jen, ge^cn pi.) 
ber Sciftcn last (for boots &c.) 
ber Seud^ter candlestick 

(ber Sld^t^alter) 
ber Soffel spoon 
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ber SSKafel stain (on the cha- 
racter) fault or defect 
(ber glerfen stain generally) 

bcr SWarber martin, weasel 

ber SWelgel chisel 

ber SMergel marl 

ber SWober mould or soft 
mouldering earth 

ber 5]iK6rber murderer 

ber SKorfer mortar (cannon or 
vessel for bruising) # 

ber SWSrtel mortar (cement) 

ber SWunfter minster 

bcr S^ad^cn boat 

(ber Sa^n, baS Soot) 

ber 9^atfen neck (of men and 
beasts) ber ^aU gen. 

ber 9^leger negro 

ber 9^orben north 

ber 5Ru^en profit, advantage 
(ber 3Sort]^etI) 

ber £)n!el uncle (ber Ol^cim) 

ber ^anicv coat of mail 
(baS ?)anjer]^cmbe) 

ber ^feffer pepper 

ber ^feiler pillar 

ber ^tnfel 4)encil (brush) 
ber etnfate)3tnfel the 
simpleton 

ber ^lunber trumpery 

ber ^6be( populace, mob 
(bie ^kU) 

ber porter porter, beer 

ber Soften post or situation, 
military post 

ber granger pillory (bag ^aU* 
eifen, hk ©d^ma^^aule) 



ber ^fropfen cork of a bottle 
(ber ?)fropf, ber «orf) 

ber ^xxt\itx priest 

ber ?)ruge( cudgel 

ber ^ubel poodle 

ber SRad^en jaws of a beast 
ber SRac^en be§ Sobeg ober 
ber ^oHe 

ber SRdnjel knapsack, 
(berSorijiftcr soldier's knap- 
sack) 

ber Stal^men frame (of pictures) 

ber SRafen sward (grass) 

ber 3tegen rain 

ber JRetgen dance with music 

bcr 3tc{r;er heron 

bcr SRicgel rail (of wood) or 
bolt to fasten with 

ber Stiemen strap, thong 

ber JRotfetf distaff 
(old distaff bie SunM) 

bcr 3loggen rye 

bcr SRogcn roe of fish 

bcr Stuffel trunk of an ele- 
phant 

ber (Sabel sabre 

ber ©abber saliva, slaver 
(ber ©eifcr) 

ber ®dumer beast of burden 
or its keeper (bag Saftt^ier) 

ber ©aufel gentle breeze 

ber ®anbal sandal-wood 
{\)^^ (Sanball^olj) 

ber ©c^a(!^er thief on the cross 

ber ©(^dbel skull 

ber ©d^amel, ©c^emel footstool 
bib. (bie gugban! gen.) 
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ber Sd^atten shade 

ber ©c^auber shudder (from 
fear) 

ber Sd^auer shudder (from cold) 

ber ©c^auer shower 

ber Sd^effel bushel 

ber Sdjeitel top of the head, 
also the parting of the hair 

ber Sd^enfel thigh or ham 

ber Sc^ertDcnjel knave when 
the best card 

ber Sd^iefer slate (for roofs <fec.) 

ber Sd^immel.a white horse, 
mouldness, mildew, decays 

ber ©c^immer glimmer 
(ber ©limmer) 

ber Sd^tnfenham of smoked pig 

ber (Sd^lagel mallet, bat (also 
leg of mutton &c. Aeule) 

ber Sd^leier veil 

ber @(^(inge( knave (boy) 

ber <B6)iitten sledge or sleigh 

ber Sc^luffel key 

ber Sc^lummer slumber 

ber Sd^menjel emery 

ber Sc^neiber tailor 

ber Sc^m^er blunder 

(ber Se^fer, ber ge^(griff) 

ber S(i^mtc{ Jittle slice 

ber Sd^ncrfel flourish in wri- 
ting 

ber Sc^nuvfen cold, catarrh 
(bie (Srfoltung) . 

ber ®c^ober rick or stack 

ber Sc^ofel trash (ber Sc^unb) 

ber ©d^rerfen terror 
(bag (Sntje^en) 



ber (Sd^ujangel, Sd^ujcngel clap- 

per (of a bell) 
ber ®(l^tt)efe( sulphur 
ber Sd^ujinbel dizziness 
ber (Secfel shekel 
ber @egen blessing 
ber 2effe( chair seat 

(ber Stu^i) 
ber Simpler simpleton 

(ber Sd^afgfopf) 
ber Sfrupel scruple 
ber Summer sunmier 
ber Spargel asparagus 
ber Sparren spar, raft«r 
ber Spaten spade 
ber Speid^el spittle 
ber Speid^er granary 
(bie Sornfammer) 
ber Spiegel mirror 
ber ®pte!er spike, nail 
ber Sprengel , ^ird^fprengeC 

diocese (3!)i6cefej 
ber SprenfeC springe 

(bie 2)o^ne) 
ber StrubeC fountain, spring 
ber Stdnber an upright 

(ber |)cftett) 
ber Stapel stocks for a ship, 

staple (a mart) 
ber Sterfen stick 
ber jStempel stamp (for coin) 
ber Stengel stalk (of a plant) 
ber Sticfeel graver, graving 

tool 
ber Stopfer stopper generally 
ber Stcpfel or Stepfef stopper 

of botti^?» 
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^er (Stotten calker of a horse- 
shoe 

t)er ©treifen strip (ber (Streif) 

ber Strubel whirlpool 

ber (Stufccr stiver 

ber ©tummel stump (remnant) 
(ber ®tum^)f gen.) 

ber Stabel blame, censure 
(bte SRuge) 

ber Saumel reeling, indoxica- 
tion from passion &c. 

ber SteHer plate (a dish) 

ber £em^)el temple 

ber Seufel devil 

ber Sl^aler dollar 

ber Stiegel crucible 
ber Sd^melgtiegel 

ber Stiger tiger (bag Sttgertl^ier) 

ber jttel title of a book, 
rank &c. 

ber Solpel dolt clodpole 
(ber (5(^Dpg) 

ber Sriangel triangle 
(bag 2)rcietf) 

ber SEriHer quaver (of the 
voice) 

ber Sropfcn drop 

ber Stummler tumbler 
bag Staumelglag 

ber SBagcn carriage (for goods) 
t)a^ gul;rt»erf, ber barren 

ber SBanbel, ber Sebengtoanbel 
walk or conduct of life . 

ber SBed^fel change, bill 

ber SBcil^er pond (ber %i^td^) 

ber 2Betler hamlet (ber ^ain) 



ber SBeifer hand of clock &c. 

(ber Setger) 
ber SBetjen wheat 
ber SBeften west 
ber or bte SBimpel pennon, 

pendant or flag 
ber SBinfel angle 
ber ®inter winter 
ber SBi))fel top of a tree 
ber SBirfeel whirlpool, whirl, 
also the top of the head 
ber SBtgpel measure of corn 
ber 2Bud^er usury (bieSButi^erei) 
ber Sauber chann, spell 
ber Seiger index of a dial 
ber Sentner hundred weight 

or (Sentner 
ber Settel note 

(bag a3ricf(!^cn) 
ber 3tber cider 

(ber 3l^)felnjein) 
ber 3iegel brick 

(ber SWauerjtegel) 
ber Stpfel tip 

(bie (S^Jifee, ber ?)un!t) 
ber 3tr!el circle 

(ber ^retg, Umfreig) 
ber 3obe( sable 
ber 3ugcl rein, J;)ridle 

(ber 3aum) 
ber 3unbcr tinder 
ber 3t»eifet doubt 
ber 3ttJttfel clock of a 

stocking 
ber 3t»inger prison (for beasts) 

(ber S3dren«, 85t»enjtt)iitger) 
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Vocabulary of Adjectives. 



A. List of Adjectives which modify a, o and u in the 
comparative and superlative: N 

alt old jung young 



arg evil 
arm poor 
bumm dull* 
fromm pious* 
grob rude, coarse 
gro§ great 
^art hard 
l^oc^ high 



fait cold 
flug clever 
fran! sick 
frumm crooked 



rotl^ red 
fd^arf sharp 
fd^mal smalt 
jd^toarg black 
\^xoa^ weak 



furj short [bent* ftarl strong 
lang long toarm warm 

nai)t near* 
tiag wet* 

B. List of Adjectives 



containing a, o and u, but not modifying the vowel in the 
comparative and superlative: 



Blag pale* 
Bunt variegated 
f abe tasteless, insipid 
fal^I faded, fallow 
falB pale, yellow 
f(ad^ flat 

frol^ cheerful, glad 
gerabe - straight 
gcfunb healthy* 
glatt smooth 
^e^l hollow 
^olb favourable 
fal^I bare 
farg stingy* 
flar clear 



fna^)p scarce, scanty 

lal^m lame 

lag weary 

(ofe loose 

matt tired 

mDrf(^ brittle, rotten 

nadCt naked 

glatt flat 

plum^) heavy, unwiel- 

rafd^ quick [dy 

xdi) raw, rude 

runb round 

fa(^t gentle, slow 

fatift soft, gentle 

jatt satisfied,satiated 



f^laff loose, lax 
f(^Iatt! slender 
fd^roff precipitous, 
ftarr rigid [rough 
ftolg proud 
ftraff tight 
ftumm dumb 
ftumpf blunt 
toU mad 
toott fuU 
XDaf)x true 
^oj^m tame 
jart tender** 



* These are found with both forms in the comparative and 
superlative: as, fromm, frommcr and frommcr &c. 



V<c* 
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List €. 
Sfipplementary List of Simple Adjectives. 



Slau blue 

fcieber true 

Bitter bitter 

Bofe bad, wicked 

Braun brown 

breit wide 

berB strong, robust 

bid^t thick, close 

birf thick, big 

bunn thin 

bretft bold, impetuous 

bufter gloomy, dull 

bunfel dark 

eben flat 

e6)t veritable 

cbel noble 

elgen own, peculiar 

ettcl vain 

enge small, narrow 

ernft serious 

faul lazy 

feig cowardly 

fein fine 

feft fast 

fett fat 

feudal damp 

pnfter dark 

f^ed^ impudent 

fret free 

frtfd^ fresh 



gelfe yellow 
gemetn common 
genau exact 
gere(!^t just 
gefc^idEt clever 
gleid^ like, equal 
grau grey 
j^etjer hoarse 
l^eig warm 
l^eiter cheerful 
l^eH light, clear 
^iih\(S) pretty 
jd^ steep 
ten\6) chaste 
fletn small 
fraug crisp 
ful^I cool 

fu^n bold 
laut loud 
leer empty 
leid^t easy 
lelfe low, not loud 
mager lean 
milbe mild 
mube tired 
neu new 
obe deserted 
offen open 
quer cross 
raul; rough 



red^t right 
retd^ rich 
ri^f ripe 
rein pure 
fauer sour 
jauber clean 
\6)k6)t bad 
fc^Umm bad 
fc^neH quick 
fd^on beautiful 
fd^wer heavy 
fd^toul sultry 
jelten rare 
fitter secure 
ftia still 
ftrenge strict 
ju§ sweet 
to^jfer brave 
tauB deaf 
tl^euer dear 
tief deep 
treu true 
trodten dry 
truBc troubled, not 
ubel evil [clear 
wid) soft 
toilb wild 
weife wise 
tt)ei§ white 
toeit far, wide. 
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Affix. 
1. Bar 



2: en 

crn 

5. ig 

6. if^ 



7, Hi) 



8. log 

9. fam 

10. ijoa 



List D. Derivative Adjectives. 

Derivative adjectives may be formed by means of the 
following affixes. 

Examples. 

frud^tbar fruitful 

ujunberfcar wondrous 

e^fear eatable 

fld^tbar visible 

woHen woollen 

eifern made of iron 

plauberl^aft talkative, loquacious 

mannl;aft manful, manly 

!upferi(!^t copper-coloured, cop- 

Ijoljig woody [perlike 

freubig joj-ful, joyous 

I}lmm(ifd^ heavenly 

englif(]^ English (also angelic) 

finbifd^ puerile, childish 

tinhii^ childlike 

Braunlid^ brownish 

ikUiS) lovable, lovely 

fd^IafloS sleepless 

ettifam lonesome 

furd^tfam fearful, timorous 

freubeiJoH joyful. 

Distinguish between l^oljem, made of wood, wooden; njoHen 

made of wool^ woollen 
l^olgig, tooHig abounding in wood or wool; 
woody, woolly 

f)olix6)i, rDoU\(S)t like wood or wool 
mannltd^ manly (in a good sense) 
manntf(]^ affecting manliness (bad sense). 



Meaning, 
bearing 

able 

made of 
made of 
having 

like 
abounding in 

belonging to 
national 
contempt 
like 

somewhat 
able to be 
loose, free from 
full of, possessing 

a quality 
fuU 



also between 



V<^* 
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Alphttbetical List of Strong Verbs. 

N.B. When the vowel in the imperfect subjunctive diners 
from that of the imperfect indicative^ it is given in brackets. 



Sacfen, batfft, badft 6u! (rare) 


gebatfen 


bake 


or Barfft, batft , barfte 






befel^len, befie^lft, befal^I (6) 


befol^len 


command 


[befiel^lt 




■ 


befleigen (ft^) bcfUg 


befUffen 


apply one's 


beginnen begann (o) 


begonnen 


begin [self 


bei§en bi§ 


gebiffen 


bite 


bergen, birgft, birgt barg 


geborgen 


hide 


berften, birfteft, birft barft, borft 


geborften 


burst 


bewegen, betoegft, benjog 


bettjogen 


induce 


[bettjegt 






biegen bog 


gebogen 


bend 


bieten (uerbieten) bot 


geboten 


bid, offer 


binben banb 


gebunben 


bind 


bitten bat 


gebeten 


beg 


blafen, blafeft, blaft blieg 


geblajen 


blow 


bleiben . blieb. 


geblieben 


temain 


(bleid^en act. blei^te 


geblei^t 


bleach) 


erblei^en, uerblei^en *ii\^ 


*bUd^en 


1. grow pale, 


braten, bratft, brat briet 


gebraten 


roast [2. fade 


bre^en, bri^ft, brid^t bra^ 


gebrD(!^en 


break 


brennen, brennft, brannte (e) 


gebrairit 


burn 


[brennt 




i 


bringen bra^te 


gebrac^t 


bring 


benfen, benfft, benft bad^te 


geba^t 


think 


bingen (bung; bingte) gebungen 


bargain, hire 


brefd^en, brifd^eft, brof^ 


gebrof^en 


thrash . 


[brifd^t 




■ 


bringen brang 


gebrungen 


urge, press 


empfel^ten, empfiel^lft, empfal;! (o) 


empfoI;Ien 


recommend 


[empfiel)(t 






erfiiren erfor 


erforen 


choose 


erlDJ^eitf erlif^eft, erlofd^ 


erlof^en 


become 


[erlij^t 




[extinct 
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erf(!^re(fen, erf^ridft erfc^ra! 


erf^rorfen 


be frightened 


effen, tffeft, igt ag 


gegeffen 


eat 


fal;ren, fa^rft, fd^rt ful;r 


gefal^ren 


drive in a vehicle 


fatten, fattft, fattt fid 


gefatten , 


fall 


fangen, fangft, fangt fing 


gefangen 


catch 


fe^t/n, fij^tft, fi^t fc^t 


gefc^ten 


fight 


finbcn fanb 


gefnnben 


find 


fle^ten, fli^tft, fti^t flc^t 


geflcd^ten 


plait, twine 


fliegen f(og 


geflogen 


fly 


flie^en flo^ 


geflcr^en 


flee 


fliegen flc§ 


geffoffcn 


flow 


freffen, friffeft, fript fratj 


gefreffen 


eat (as a beast) 


frieren frcr 


gefrcren 


freeze 


gal^ren gcl;r 


gego^ren 


ferment 


ge^aren, gelnerft, gebar 


geboren 


bring forth 


[gebiert 






geben, giebft, giebt gab 


gegeben 


give 


gebeif;en gebiel^ 


gcbief^en 


thrive, prosper 


gc^en, gel^ft, gel^t ging 


gegangen 


go 


geltngen, eg gelingt gclang 


gelnngen 


succeed 


gelten, giltft, gilt ga(t 


gegcltcn 


be worth 


genefen, genefeft, genaS 


genefen 


recover 


[geneft 






^eniegen gencg 


gencffen 


enjoy 


gef^e^en, eg gef(^ie]^t gef^al; 


gefd^el^en 


happen 


genjinncn getoann(c) geiuonncn 


gain 


^ie§en gog 


gegoffen 


pour 


glei^en glid^ 


gcgli^en 


be like to 


»erglei(!^en act 




compare 


gleiten glitt 


geglitten 


glide 


^Itmmen glomm 


geglommen 


glimmer 


graben, grabft, grabt grnb 


gegraben 


dig 


greifen griff 


gegriffen 


grasp, seize 


I;alten, I;a(tft, I;aU l^ielt 


ge^lten 


hold 


I;angen, fangft, l^angt i^ing 


gel^angen 


hang 


I;anen, I^aneft, l^auet l^ieb 


gel^anen 


hew 


l^eben, r)cbft, l^ebt l^ob (l^ub' 


\ ^et)tiUTV 


>afta:^^^\&- 
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]^ei§en 


r;ie§ 


gel^eigen 


call 


^elfen, Pfft, I;ilft 


^lf(aoru) geljolfen 


help 


fennen, fennft, !ennt !annte (e) 


gefannt 


know 


!(immen 


Ilomm 


geflommen 


climb 


fUngen 


Hang 


geflungen 


sound, ring 


fneifen 


fniff 


gefniffen 


pinch 


fommen, fommft, 


fam 


gefommen 


come 


[!ommt 


imp. fomm 




(!cmmft, fpmmt) 








friec^cn 


froc^ 


gefro^en 


creep 


laben, labft, (abt 


(ub 


gelaben 


load . 


llabeft, (abet) 








taffen, laffeft, m 


m 


gelaffen 


let or leave 


(aufen, laufft, lauft, 


Uef 

1 


gelaufen 


run 


or (aufft, lauft 






- 


leiben 


litt 


gdKtten 


suffer 


Ieil)en 


lie^ 


geliel;en 


lend, borrow 


lefen, Uefeft, Heft 


las 


gelefeu 


read 


Uegen 


lag 


gclegen 


lie, rest upon 


lugen 


log 


getogcn 


lie, tell a lie 


mal;(en, mal^lft, mal^lt 


mal^lte • 


gemal;len 


grind 


meiben 


mieb 


gemiebeu 


avoid 


melfen 


molforW. 


. gemolfenor 


W.milk 


meffen, miffeft, migt 


mag 


gemeffen 


measure 


nel^men, nimmft, 


nal^m 


genommen 


take 


[nimmt 








nennen, ncnnft, nennt nanute (e) genannt 


name 


pfeifen 


m 


gepfiffcn 


whistle 


pflegen, pfCegft, pflegt ^jftogorW. gepflogenorW.take care of 


^)reifen 


prieg 


gepriefen 


praise, extol 


quellen, quiKft, quillt quott 


gequollen 


spring forth, well 


ratf;en, xati)\i, rati) 


rietl^ 


geratl;en 


advise 


xdUn 


rieb 


gerieten 


rub 


reigen 


ri§ 


geriffeu 


tear 


reiten 

• 


ritt 


geritten 


ride 


rennen, renuji, rennt rannte (e) 


gerannt 


run 


ried^en, 


rod) 


^<lxt)4)^u 


smell 
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rlngen 


rang 


gerungen 


wrestle 


rinnen 


rann 


geronnen 


run (of fluids) 


rufen, rufft, 'ruft 


rief 


gerufen 


call 


fallen, faljeft, faljt 


faljte 


gefaljenorW. 


salt 


jaufen, faufft, jciuft 


foff . 


gefoffen 


drink (as beasts) 


faugen, faugft, faugt 


fog 


gefogen 


suck 


fc^affenj(^affrt,f(^afft 


fc^uf 


gefc^affen 


create 


(f^affen 


fc^affte 


gef^afft 


procure) 


f^allen, eg f^aKt 


fc^ott 


gefc^oHen 


to sound 




f^aate , 


gef(!^aflt 




f^eiben 


fc^ieb 


gefc^ieben 


part, separate 


f^einen ' 


fc^ien 


gefc^ienen 


shine, appear 


fc^elten, fc^iltft, \6)iit 


fc6a(t 


gefc^olten 


scold 


fd^eren, \^kx% fc^iert 


fc^or 


gejc^oren 


shear 


j^teBen 


\6)oh 


geic^oten 


shove, push 


fc^iegen 


fc^oB 


gef^offen 


shoot 


f^inben 


fc^inbete 


gefc^unben 


flay 


f(^(afen,f(^(afftj(^latt 


fc^aef - 


gefc^(afen 


sleep 


fc^Iagen, fc^Iagft,f(^(agt 


Wm 


gefc^Iagen 


beat 


f^Ieic^en 


m6) 


gefc^li^en 


sneak 


fc^Ieifen 


Wtiff 


gejc^liffen 


grind 


f(^(te§en 


fc^(D§ 


gefc^loffen 


close, conclude 


fc^lingen 


f Chiang 


gefc^fungen 


wind, twine 


fc^meigen 


l^mig 


gef^miffen 


fling 


fc^metjen, fi^mtljeft, 


fc^molj 


gefc^moljen 


melt, neut. 


[f*mi(3t 


fc^meljte 


gefc^molgt 


melt, act. 


f^neiben 


f^nitt 


gefc^nitten 


cut 


fc^rauben, fc!^rauBft 


fc^roborW 


. gefc^rofcenorW, 


, screw 


jc^reiBen 


\6)xkh 


gejc^rieBen 


write 


fc^reien 


jc^rie 


gefc^rieen 


cry aloud 


fc^reiten 


fciritt 


gefc^ritten 


stride 


f^toaren; i^toax\i, 


fc^njor 


gefd^ttjoren 


fester 


[f^tocirt 


• 






fd^weigen 


f^wieg - 


gefd^ttjiegen 


be silent 


fc^tt?e«en, fc^toittft; 


f^tDOtt 


gejc^ttjollen 


swell, neut. 


[f(^»iat 


fc^weUte 


gef^wellt 


swGil, act. 


fc^ttjtmmcn 


fc^wamm 


ftc^^xotimm^w 


^-wvttw 
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I'c^winben 

fcJ^woren 

jel^en, ftel^ft, fie^t 

fenben, fenbeft, fenbet 

fieben 

jtngen 

ftnfen 

ftnnen 

Ipalten, fpalteft 
fpeien 
[pinnen 

fprc^cn, fprid^ft,fprid^t 
fpriegen 
fpringen 

fted^en, [tid^ft, fttd^t 
fter;en, ftel^ft, [te^t 
fte^ten, [tie^lft, [tie^U 
ftetgen 

ftcrben, [tirbft, [tirBt 
ftiefcen 
ftin!en 

fto^en, [to§eft, [tD§t 
ftreiAen 
ftreiten 

tl^un, t^uft, t^ut 
tragen, tragft, tragi 
treffen, triffft, trifft 
treifcen 

treten, trittft, tritt 
triefen 
trinfen 
trugen 

^erberben, ijerbtrbft, 
[toerbirbt 



fc^wanb 
fd^wang 
fc^wor 

(f^wur) 
fa^ 

fanbte (e) 
fott 
fang 
fan! 
fann 

fpaltete 

fpie 

fpann (6) 

fprad^ 

fprD§ 

fprang 

ftac^ 

ftanb 

fta^l 

[ticg 

ftarb (u) 

ftob 

ftan! 

ftie§ 

[tri^ 

ftritt 

i^ai 

trug 

traf 

trieb 

trat 

troff 

tran! 

trog 

»erbarb(u) 



gefc^wunben 
gefd^ttjungen 
gefd^woren 

gefel^en 

gefanbt 

gefotteii 

gefungen 

gefunfen 

gefonnen 

gefeffen 

gefpaltcnorW. 

gefpiecn 

gefponnen 

gefprod^en 

gefproffen 

gcfprungen 

geftod^en 

geftanben 

geftol^len 

geftiegen 

geftorben 

geftoben 

geftunfen 

geftD§en 

geftrtd^en 

geftritten 

getl^an 

getragen 

getroffen 

getrieben 

getreten 

getroffen orW. 

gctrunfen 

getrogen 

uerborben 



vanish 
swing, soax 
take an oath, 



see 

send 

seethe, boil 

sing 

sink 

meditate 

sit 

split • 

spit 

spin 

speak 

sprout 

spring 

sting 

stand 

steal 

mount 

die 

fly like dust 

stink 

push 

stroke 

contend 

do 

carry 

hit 

drive 

tread 

drip 

drink 

deceive 

spoil 



[swear 
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»erbrte§en »erbrog 


uerbroffen 


vex, annoy 


uergcffen »ergi[feft, »crga§ 


toergeffen 


forget 


[ijergigt 


• 




uerlieren toerlor 


uerloren 


lose 


ttjad^fen, tod^feft wud^g 


g€toa(^fen 


grow 


[wac^ft 






waf^en, »af^eft touf^ 


gctoaf^en 


wash 


[ujaf^t 






toagen ujog 


geujogen 


weigh 


tijeben, toebft, toebt woB 


gemoben 


weave 


toet^en xoi6) 


gewi^en 


.yield 


toeifen toieg 


gemiefen 


show, direct 


menben, tcenbeft, wanbtc (e) gctoanbt 


turn 


[wenbct 




[neutandrefl.] 


wcrben, tcirbft, wirbt toarb (a, u) geworbcn 


sue, enlist 


toerfen, ujirfft, wirft warf 


genjorfen 


throw 


toiegcn wog 


gemogen 


weigh 


ujinben manb 


gewunben 


wind 


totffen,i(i^U)eig,ttjei§t, tou§te 


gemugt 


know 


[ti)€i§ 






jei^en gie^ 


gejiel^en 


accuse 


jiel^en jog 


gejogen 


draw 


jujingen jwang 


gejujungen 


compel. 
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Appendix. 

On the Gender and Declension of Foreign Noons. 

The following classified lists contain, it is hoped, all the 
foreign nouQS, about which the student is likely to be in 
any doubt. We omit personal appellatives, which follow 
the weak form, the names of minerals and of the months, 
which are masiculine in gender and strong in form, also the 
weak feminines included in the following general rule: 

The nouns in dt, ion and t!, 
it, ur and 3 are feminines weak; 
except ber ^ur^3ur, Scor^ricn, 
bag S3enefij, ©ente, alone. 

Foreign names of things, when masc. or neuter, are, as 
a rule, strong in declension and not modified in the plural. 
Any irregular form will be given. 

I. The Vowel Terminations. 

Most nouns are feminine in a: ' 
bie @oba, ?)rofa, Sllgcbra^; 
SKabeira, SWalaga^, like SSein, 
SKarfala too, are masculine. 
But neuter: Sopl^a, ^obagra, 
bag ?)af]a^, Btbxa, nouns in ma*. 

1. Feminines in a are: bic 5lIgcBra, bk 5lrmaba, bic ©l^ina, 
bie ©^olcra, bic girma (pi. en), bic gortuna (g. 8 or cnS, no pL), 
bic ^ap^t\)a, bic 9)Iatina, bic ^olfa, bic 5^rofa, bic fRt\tha, (migno- 
nette), bic (goba, bic Sierra, bic @icfta, bic @to(a (pi. en), bic 
@umma, bic 5.^aluta (pi. ten) value in conmierce, btc 33ulgata (the 
vulgate bible) ; 2. gen. iS ; these are masculine, meaning wine, 
because ^ein is masc. ; 3. @op^a, ^zhxa make the geu. and pi. g. 
$affa passover, and ^obagra gout, gen. ^; 4. the nouns in ma 
make the gen. in 3; the pi. varies. They are: baS 5lft^ma (no 
pi.), ba^ 3)ogma (pi. men), ba^ S)rama (pi. g or en) ba^ ^lima (pi. ^It- 
mata), bag ^omnta (pi. g or lemmata), bag ^ama (pi. a), ba^ SKi« 
a^ma, (pi. men), ba^ panorama (pi. g), bag ^l^Icgma, bag ^rtgma 
(pi «n), ta^ Sterna (p\. ^ or ^^^mataV bag il^cma (pi. 2;i^emata). 
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@, 3 and % 

® mostly feminine : bie Sbee ^ ; 

except bcr Saffee, Safe, Sl^ec^; 

"bag Sntereffc^, 3lenommee*, 

bag 3lecil)iffe^ Sanapee^, 

pianoforte, StlMi, 

(Sarre, ginale^, 8ee the lee^ 

(Sonclatoe, Sre»e*, bag |)arterre^^; 

bie 3ur9^^, @ummi mostljr ber^^. 

1. PI. 3been regular; 2. g. g;' 3. interest; g. g, pi. en; 4. re- 
nown; 5. receipt for money (ber ©mpfangSf^dn, bie Duittuna); 
6. sofa g. and pi. g; 7. the end of a piece of music; 8. bad m 
Engl, or Dutch; 9. pL g, a-writ, pope*s brie^ also a breve in music; 
10. pit of a theatre, g. g pL parterre; 11. ha§ ©d^wurgertd^t, bie 
(35ef4n>OTnen; 12. gum, India ruhber, gen. and pL i, sometimes 
neuter. 

OK 

2)ag ^orto2, Sempo^, goUo, 

bag &6)o, SWotto, Slgto*, 

bag Sntermejjo^, ©olo^, J^rio, 

but masculine: rivers, ber £)^xo, 

ber 2)ouro, 2:ego, Drinofo''^; 

ber 2:f^a!o®, ber Safao cocoa, 

ber (Stucco, Snbigo, J^ornabo, 

Sirocco, Salbo^, ©cubo^^ ©ago. 

1. Nouns in o make the genitive in g, and also the plural 
in g, if there is one; 2. postage; 3. time in music (ber S^oft); 
4. agio, the exchange on foreign money; 5. pi. Sntermeggog and 
Sntcrmcj^i, interlude in a play; 6. pi. 6otog or ©olt; 7. other 
names of rivers in o: ber 5lnio, ber 5(mo, ber ^o, ber Slubico; 
8. soldier's cap; 9. the balance of an account; 10. an Italian coin. 

II. The Liquid Terminations: anaeeented el, tn, tt^. 

The masculines come first: ber 5!JlafeP, 
6arbun!el, uproar ber ©peftafeP, 
ber 9Kunfter^ Sempel, 3nBeI^ 3(etr;er«, 
Sinnober''^, Sucfer^ ber Salpeter. 
ber ^ampl^er, ^antl^er, 2^iger, S3iber^, 
(S^Iinber, 8lnfer, ber Saliber, 
?)antoffeno, ©etfePi, ber Somifteri^, 
ber 9(iiemen, 9liger, Snie^et, 5^wu\\n, 
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ber ^regeP^, porter, ^erpenbiM, 
6^ara!ter, ?)fa(ter, ber miM, ' 
ber Sontoentifel, ber ^iafter, 
ber ©crupel, SDlcrteF*, ber ganafter^^, 
J^riangel, Sii^f^^f ber Salcnber, 
ber, bag Satl^eber either gender, 
ber 2)ia* (Sl^rono* Sll^ermo*meter, 
but ber, bag SKeter, Sarometer^^. 



bie Sutel^^ (Spmbel, bte ^artiM, 
aJletapl^er, Spate! ^^ bie 9Katri!eF^ 
bte Dber, SSefer, aKofel, %iUt^^, 
bag glBer fever, thread bie giber, 
bie Sanjepi, gsegper^^, bie ?)arafce(, 
6pi[tel, Scrofel^^, bie SSocafceL 

Sag ®ce^)ter, bag ^apite^S Safeps, 
bag Sonuentifel, Sabernafel, 
bag Sanner, Garcer^^, bag ?)rDnDmen, 
%amen^^, bag &^tmpel, Dmen, 
Sweater, gjlobeps, ^.^^ gRirafel, 
giegifter; ^txiM^, bag Dra!eL . 

1. The declension of these nouns is regular; 2. means a 
stain on the character; 3. when neuter, ha& Speftafet (French) 
means a spectacle; 4. also neuter, a professor's chair; 5. a re- 
joicing; 6. ether: 7. cinnabar; 8. sugar; 9. beaver; 10.* slipper 
pi. ^antoffeln; 11. the Jewish shekel; 12. knapsack; 13. names 
of rivers; 14. mortar; 15. superior kind of tobacco, canister 
tobacco; 16. ber, t>a& !Dlcter or !Dletreand 53arometer are both masc. 
and neut.; 17. tutelage, guardianship; 18. spatula; also a stirring 
or scraping stick; 19. university register; (Sinfd^reibung in bie 
SWatrifcI, matriculation; 20. names of rivers; 21. pulpit; 22. ves- 
pers; 23. scrofula; 24. chapter; 25 tackle of ships; 26. the place 
of confinement at schools and universities; 27. examination; 
28. piece of furniture, pi. 50?6beln furniture; 29. pendulum. 

III. The Liquid Terminations: H, % fft, having 
the last syllable aceented, and SDt. 

Accented S^ and final SO?^ 

are neuter: as, bag S^l^eorem. 
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Masculine Exceptions ending in 9K and 8. 

2)er ?)farmS Sslam, Stum, aSitrioI, 
ber 3tr^l))el, ganaF, ber ^ol, 
ber Senegal, ber ^\i, ber Sl^atol, 
glaneU, SuweP, Sr^ftad, (S^oral, 
ber Stpl, Scanbal, SSocal, ^(ural. 

Feminine Exceptions in i and 3!Jl. 

But feminine: bte SKoral*, bie gorm^, 

bh Srim«, bie sftuU^ bie ©in^, bie 9RDrm». 

1. 0-. 8 pi. ^faCmen; 2. gen. 8 pi. (SandCe; 3. gen. 8 pi. 3«* 
tt)e(en; 4. system of morals,, ethics; 5. weak decl.; 6. the Crimea; 
7. a nullity pi. en; 8. bill in Parliament (English word); 9. rule, 
model, weak decl. 

List or Neoter Noans in S. 

2)a§ SueK, gofftt (pL ien), bag Sbeal, ber unb bag Sntert^aH 
(especially in music), ba§ Sournal/ bag Samtfol waistcoat, 
g. g pi. Samifoler; bag Sapital (pL ^apitalien in commerce, 
Sapitdler in architecture); ber unb bag Sameual (6), bag 
Saftett, bag Soncil (pi. ten), bag aWetaH, bag aWtneral (g. g pi. 
ien), bag SWobeK, bag SKonopol, bag Driginal, bag Dtoal, bag 
?)ebal, bag ?)i[tDl, bag ?)ortaI, bag ?)rDfil profile, bag ?)rotoM, 
bag Siuartal the quarter of a year, bag Segal royal preroga- 
tive, (pL JRegalien regalia), bag JRitual, bag ©erail seraglio 
(French, pi. g), bag Signal, bag ©pital or ^ogpital (pi. aler), 
bag %tmtxol pocket-pistol, bag tribunal. 

List of Neater Noans in S)t* 

a5ag Stb»er6ium (pi. ien), bag 3ltom, bag 8l]ciom, bag (Sentrum 
(pi. ©entra or (Sentren), bag ©oHegium 1. board or college of 
men, 2. lectures at college (pi. (SoKegien, sometimes (SoHegia), 
bag 35atum pi. 2)ata data or facts, 2)aten dates, bag S»an* 
gelium (pi. a or en) gospel, bag (Sjrtrem, bag guturum or bag 
.§utur (pi. a or e) bag Sbiom, bag Smperfectum or bag 3m» 
^jcrfeft (pi. a or e), bag Snbtuibuum (pi. *buen), bag Sutilaum 
(pi. 4aett), bag 8imitum limit in commctc,^^ \i'3i^ ^to^scc^Vj^. 
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a or en) metre of verse, bag 5!Hint[terium (pL »rien), bag 
^afftuum (g. g, pL a or e; ^affiua means also liabilities, 
9tcti»a means assets), |bag ?)]^antDm, bag problem, bag ^ro* 
gramm, bag ^ufclifum, bag ^unftum, bag ©efulum century 
(pi. ®eMa), bag ©tubium (g. g, pi. *bten), bag Stipenbium 
(g. g, pL •bta or *bten), bag (SuBftantttoum or Subftantit) (pi. 
m), bag (S9m))tDm, bag ©pnonpm, bag S^ftem, bag %txx\* 
torium (g. g, pL «rtcn), bag S^^eorem; bag Umt)crfum (no pL), 
bag SSerbum (pL SSerba or SSerben), bag 3Sutum (pL SSota) vote. 

91 aecented. 

3[n masculine^: as, ber Drfan, 

but bag £)rgan, bag ^orjeUan. 

2)er 3(l!o»en2, 2:ermin^; 3iutn, 

Sagmin^ Sarmin, ber J^erpentin, 

but bie Soctrln, bte"'2)tgctplin; 

bte Dffisin^, bie SWebijtn, 

bag Sambourin, bag SKagajin, 

unb bag SSelin, bag (Stearin^. 

bag 8e?:icon, bag ^antl^eon, 

bag Solon, bag ^rognoftifon^, 

ber Son, ®aIon, ©anion, Sattun®, 

ber SJ^ron, S3a(con, SSaHon balloon, 

©ermon, (Sarton^, ber (Scorpion, 

bte ©arnifon, ^erfon, ©^wabron. 

Eivers in n are masculine: 

ber 35on, ber SKatn, ber Snn, ber 3i]^ein, 

1. ber Soian, ber (Snjian gentian, ber gafan pheasant, ber kaftan 
a turkish gown, ber ^aberban Aberdeen fish, ber Drfan hurricane, 
ber Djean (c), ber ^atoian baboon, ber ^clifan, ber Siurban, ber 
@afran saflfron, ber ©opran (soprano), ber Q3atifan; 2. alcove; 
3. term; 4. jessamine; 5. workshop; 6. stearine, tallow; 7. pro- 
gnostic; 8. cotton; 9. cartoon. 

9t accented. 

9tr neuter: as, bag 2)romebar, 

bag gormular, bag (SjrempCar^ 

so bag ©omtoir^, ©atair^, 23uboir* (oa), 

ber Slttar^, ?ilectax, ©xu^ular-^ 
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ier neuter: ba§ ,SIa»icr, ^apiex, 

so bag SSijir, but bte SDlanier^, 

ber Sfiabir^, bcr SSam^jir*, S^pl^pr; 

cr masculine: as, ber ^umor^, 

ber SKarmor^^, SSentilator, Sl^lor^^; 

ur feminine: as, bte Sigur, 

ber ^urpur^, but bie SEour, bie ©our. 

1. A sample, specimen; 2. ©omptoir or (5ont6r g. 6 pi. ^ 
or e counting house; 3. @alair or Satcir g. 3 pL e, salary; 
4. boudoir, lady's dressing room; 5. Slltar g. ^ pi. are; 6. .33tfir 
g. 3 pi. c visor; 9J?antcr pi. en manner; 7. astronomical term; 
8. or SBamp^r; 9. .spumor wit, ^timor moisture; 10. marble 
U. chlorine; 12. g. d purple. 

IV. Noons endins in @^ @}^ and $. 

Except bag ©enug, nouns in uS^ 
are masculine: ber ^ortifuS; 
^ ber SKaig; Solo§, fiompag, 8ltlag, 
' ber ©Durg, 6oncur§, 3mpul§; U!ag, 
ber Sura§, ©ara^, ber ®er»ice, 
ber m^, Wm, ber StntS, 
ber <Btt)Xi ber 3nbe?r, ber 9legre§, 
ber ^a% ber ^ute, ?)r'Dfe§, ^rojeg. 

2)ag ^atl^og, Srucifijr the cross, 
bag ^rafeng, ^arabieg, (Sl^aoS, 
?ogtS, ©lacig, JRl^inocerog, 
bte (Spntajc, Stnanag, bie drafts, 
Spnopfi^, ^efx^, ?)ra]ci8, SSafig. 

35ie Slnana^sthe pine apple, ber Stnglicigmug (pi. i^men), 
ber Sttlag (g. affeg pL fje or Sltlanten), bie SafiS (pi. Safen 
base), baS (Sl^aoS, ber 6ourg course of exchange (g. eS d. and 
pi. e), ha^ Srucifijc the holy cross, ber (5ultu0 worship (pi. 
(5u(tu0 or e), ber (5urfug course of lectures (pL 6urfu§ or 
©urfe), ber ©uftog keeper, guardian, (pL (Suftuben), ber ®eniug 
genius, guardian angel, (pi. ©enien), baS ©enuS (pi. ©enera) 

'*' 1. Nouns in ud are unchanged in tVi^ ^^\a\.vt^. 
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genus, gender, bag @Iaci§ French mil. term, pronounced 
Glacih^ ber ^eKenigmug (pi. iSmen), 3efu6 (Sl^rtftuS, gen. Sefu 
Sl^rifti,! dat. Scfu Gl^rifto, acc^ Sefum gl^rtftum, ber Sm^jufe 
(pi. e), ber Snbejr (gen. Snbicig; pi. SnbtceS), ber Solog (pi. 
gen) colossus, ber ^onfurS bankruptcy, baS SrajtS gram, ^rm, 
bic Srifig or Srtfe (pi. en), ber ^ura§ (g. ffeS pi. ffe) cuirass, 
bag Sogtg lodging, ber 8uj:ug luxury (no pi), ber 3Kof(!^u0 
musk (no pi.) ber ^atl^og pathos, bag ?)arabieg (gen. eg d. and 
pi. e), ber ^l^Snijc (gen. eg or beg ?)]^6mj:, pi. e), ber ^orticug 
(pi. ^ortifug or ^^ortifen) portico, bag ^rafeng (pi. ^rafentta), 
bie ?)ra?:ig practice, practical knowledge, ber ?)r!)fe§' profes- 
sion of vows made by Catholic orders (g. eg pi. e), ber 
?^^ogeg (g. eg pi. e) lawsuit, ber 5)ulg.(g. eg pi. e), ber 9lece§ 
recess, ber 9legre§ (law term) redress, remedy, ber JRetoerg (g. eg 
pi. e) reverse, bag Stl^inoccrDg (pi. ojfe), ber 3iitug rite (pi. 
ten), ber ®arag (g. eg pi. e) sabre, ber unb bog ©ermce ser- 
vice of china, plate &c., ber Sptritug spirit in chem., ber 
®^3onbeug, (pi. been) spondee, bie (Spl^injc the sphinx, ber 
©toicigmug, ber (St^jr river in the infernal regions, bie ©pn* 
opftg, bie S^ntajr, ber Serrortgmug (pL igmen), bie SC^efig 
(pi. J^l^efen), ber J^ro^aug (pi. Sro(!^aen) trochee, ber Surlt§, 
(g» ff^^r pl* ff^) turquois, 'ber J^urnug rotation, ber U!ag (g. eg 
pi. e; or bie Ufafe, pi. en) ukas, ber 3obia!ug zodiak. 

V. Nonns ending in 3^ accented. 

Most nouns in S^ (not ant and aft)* 
are neuter, when the accent^s )^st. 

Masculine Exceptions ending in %, 

Except ber 2)ia(e!t, 3(ccent, 

ber Seint^, ©forbut*, ber 2:a!t*, SKoment^, 

Srang^)ort, Smport^, ber Orient®, 

ber 8lg^3eft, Su^^I^rat, ^ellegpont, 

planet, (5omet^, ber ^orijont, 

3(b»ent, ©otiuent, 2:umnlt, Senat, ^ 

SaBBat, Ornat^®, ber Slutomat^S 

ber Sfleft^^^ giatatt^% Xx\fcu\, ^to^t, 
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(icnttad, ber Sanferott^*, 6rebtt, 
' ber ^un!t, ber Zcict, %vaStat^^ fxote]t, 
- agp^alt, SWagttet, ©onflict; 21rreft, 
affect i«, Snftinft, ber W(>pttit, 
ejrtract, ©otifti', ber Boop^^t 

1 . Foreign names of things in t form the genitive regularly 
in a or e^, .and the plural in e; when otherwise formed, these 
parts are given; 2. foreign noons in ant an^ aft are masculine: 
ber (Sonfonant (weak decl.), ber ^amaft damask g. e£l; 3. com- 
plexion, g. and pi. d; 4. scurvy; 5. tact, time or har in music; 
6. moment, or momentum impulse; 7. g. i, pi. Soipo^en; also, 
@rporten; 8. the East; 4. ber |)(anet and ber hornet take en 
throughout; 10. state robes, solemn vestments; 11. automaton; 
12. rest, remainder; 13. discount, abatement; 14. bankruptcy; 
15 treatise; 16. feeling, emotion; 17. cambric, so named from 
its first maker Batist de Cambray. 

L^st of Neater Noqds in Z. 

5)a§ 5(lp]^afcet, ba& argument, ba§ Attentat (attempt), bag 
atteftat testimony, ba8 Sctttet, ba§ SiKet, bae Gertififat, bad 
Gclibat, bad 6omp(ott plot, conspiracy, bad 6oncept draught 
or sketch, bag (Soncert, bog ^Deficit, bog 5)e!ret, bag Sefutat 
allowance for the poor, bog Zupiitat, bag Sbift, bag 6(ement, 
bo^ Scrmat size of a book, ber unb bag ^a6tt dress, bag 
Snbtgenat naturalisation, bag 3nbof[ement indorsement, bag 
Snfeft (pi. en), bag Snferat insertion, bag Snftitut, bag Sn* 
ftrument, bag Snterbift, bag Cabinet, bag Cabriolet, bag iSatifat, 
bag ^arat, bag ^onf eft. confectionary, bag Sonforbat, bag 
^cnfulot, bag SonDolut bundle, heterogeneous mixture, bag 
8egat legacy, bag SKajorat right of primogeniture, bag SKanbat, 
bag SKanifeft, bag SKonufcri^jt, bag SUlorquijat, bag aWinaret 
(pl. SKinarette), bag SKonument, bag 91o»iciat (5), bag £)rna» 
ment, bag ^adet, bog ^amp\)ltt, bag ^arlament, bag ^aftorat, 
bag patent, bag ^atriard^at, bag ^atronat, bag ^erfeft, ba« 
|)er9ament parchment, bag plated placard, bag |)ontififat, bag 
i>crtrait, bag ^oftulat, bag |)rabi!at, bag |)rimat, bag ?)riorat, 
bag ^Prcbuft (produce), bag |)roieft, bag ^rojent (c), bag £lua* 
brat, bag Quart, bag 3^ecept, bag JRegiment (governments JRe* 
gimente, regiments 9legimenter|, ba§ 3lt^lt«ivoi V^\<^\!l. "^^^ '\a. 
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French), ba§ SReftorat, ba§ atequifit, ta^ SRefcrtpt, ba§ atefultat, 
ba§ ©aframent, ba§ S^affot scaffold, baS ©eiretariat, ba& 
Signalcment (French) g. and pi. §, description in passport, 
for police &c., ba8 ®EeIett, (g. § pi. e) skeleton, bag (Sonnet 
sonnet (g. S pi. Sonnctte), baft ©orbet sherbet, bag ©Drttment 
retail book trade (g. S pL e), bag ®tatut (g. g pi. en), ba& 
Supplement (g, g pL i), bog Supremat, bag ©urrcgat succe- 
daneam, boS Samburet (g. g pi. Samburette), bag Salent, ba* 
Soipet; bag S^emperament, bag J^raftament, bag Sriumtoirat 

VI. Other Terminations (mostly masealine) 

log, Stap^, aif, af, fcop, io Ae. 

Masculines: all in log and gtapf)^: 

ber ©ialog, ber Stelegrapl^, 

and those in enb and pl^tl^ong and corb: 

ber 2)i»ibenb; 2)tp]^tI;Dng, Stccorb, 

ber S^arlad^^, 8llmana^, J^abarf, 

bag (Bi)ad) (or ber)^, bag Salmia!*, 

ber Sran!, Sartf, ber 9)unf^, ®9ruVf 

ber ^omp, ©alopp, jEriump^, ber Slub^ 

ber Slpoftrop]^, ber ^avf^, Senitl^, 

ber Seoparb^, ber Soolitb, 

ber 8e^, ber ?)rutl; unb ber ?)ol9p^. 

But neuter these: bag Sa^)^ |)rincip', 

bag ^orofcDp, bag SKicrofcop, 

so all the rest that end in fcop, 

and most in i)?: as, bag Slr^it), 

bag StbjectiD; bag ®ubftanti»; 

but cases, moods, degrees in i» 

are masculine : as, ber ®eniti». 

1. en throughout; 2. scarlet; 3. chess; 4. sal-ammoniac; 
5. g. and pi. g; 6. g. g pi. g and c; 7. g. g pi. icn. The de- 
clension of the words not numbered follows the usual strong 
form: as, ber 2)talog g. g or eg, dat. and pi. c. 
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94. Away 134. 

Back 136. Before 135. Behind 136. 33c 124. SSci 134, 
■208, 210, 212, 214. 33inbcn3orter 158. SSinnen 210. SSiS 
189, 211. Both 74. By 135. 

Cardinal numbers 65. Cause 176, 189, 211. Cessation 
138. Combinations of prepositions 156. Comparison of 
Adjectives 48, of adverbs 142. Compound Verbs 124. 
Complement of the predicate 163. Complex Sentence 
187. Compound verbs 124. Concession 176. Condition 
177, 190. Conjugation 78, of regular verb 84, of irregular 
Terb 111. Conjunctions 158, list 187, distinguished from 
Connective Adverbs 160, 161. Co\i^e^'e\i<5i^ W^. ^^\:^- 
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strdction of sentences 163. Continuance 138. Co-ordina- , 
tive Conjunctions 187. Copula 170. • 

S)a 134. 2)a when 188, ba since 189, ba combined 
with prepositions 158. 3)abei 134. Dactylic verse 217. 
Sagegen 133. 2)ar;er 134. Za^n 134. 2)amit 189. 2)ar 
135* 2)arein 134. 5)a§ 189. Dative after adjectives 196, 
after verbs 197. Dative and accusative after verbs 198. 
Dative in phrases 199. 2)a»on 134. Sajtoifd^en 134. 2)enn 
145, benn in questions 148. 2)enn bod^ 148. 2)enn locl^l 
148. Dependent Sentences 172. Difference of gender 
showing difference of meaning 15. Dimidiatives 69. Diph- 
thongs 2. Distributives 68. Z)g(S) 1.46. 2)od^ j[a 148. Down 
137. 5:)ux6) 126, 210,. 211. Surfen 96. 

eben 152. &Un njoHen, ekn jotten 100. S^e 189. 
Emphatic words 170. einl;er 134. Either 74. ®nt 125. 
Sr 125. erganjung beg ?)rabifatS 163. ®rft 152. ®ft»ei. 
terung beg ?)rabi!atg 164, 167. Every 70. Extension of the 
Predicate 164, 167. 

Feminine: general rules 11. Feminines Ending in el and 
er 19, 221. Feminines of the strong declension 25, 222. 
Finite Verb 166. Foreign nouns: general rules 40; weak, 
strong and mixed declensions of, 41; with Greek and Latin 
forms 42; with forms from modern languages 43; lists 250. 
gort 134. Forth 135. Fractions 68. 

@anj 70. ®ar 151. ®e: masc. and fern, nouns in ge . 
14; ge verbal prefix 125. @egen 215. Gender of Nouns 
10. Genitive 195. Genitive of quality and dimension 196. 
Genitive after adjectives 196. Gen. in adverbial clauses 197. 
Gen. after verbs 199. Gen. with ace. 200. ®erabe 151. 
Government 195. Greek Nouns 42, see list 250. 

^abcn 79, 90, 93. ^dben, ^IBer 212. 4)er 131. 4)cr 
after prepositions 157. ^erbei 134. ^kt 158.* ^in 131, 
134. ^in after prepositions 157. ^inein 134. Winter. 129. 
Historical Present 88. 

Iambic verse 217. Smmer 149. Smmer nod^ 150. Im- 
perfect 88. Imperfect Subjunctive 103, 106. Impersonal 
verbs 121. Sn 137, 20^, 'ilO'I,2i3. Indefinite Pronouns 65. 
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Indefinite Numerals 69. Snbcm, inbc§ 88. Indicative in 
dependent sentences 180, 181. Indirect narration 180, 191. 
Infinitive without ju 182, 192, with ju 183, 192. Infinitive 
with an object preceding it 184, 192. Snner^alb 207, 210. 
Inseparable compounds 124. Instrument 211. Intensity 174. 
Interjections 145. Into 137. Inversion of the subject 166. 
Irregular verbs 106. 

Sa 146. 3a bod^ 148. 3e - befto 159, 190. Scbcr 70. 

JSonnen 95, 99. 

gang 210. ?affen 98, 101. Latin nouns 42, see lists 250. 
Logical Possibility &c. 102, 106. 

SWand^cr 72. Manner 174, 189, 213. Masculine: general 
rules 10. Masculines in d, en, ex mod. in pi. 31. Masc. 
monos. not mod. in pi. 34. Masculines in d, en, er 227, 
235. Masc. primaries 229, 230. Means 211. SWcl^r 72. 
gjle^rerc 72. 3!JH§ 125. mt 204, 208, 210, 211, 214. 
Mixed conjugation 118. Mixed declension 36. Mnemonic 
Table of Irregular Verbs 109. Modified vowels 2. SWfigen 
97. Motion to or from a place 108. Motive 211; SKfiffcn 
95, 99. 

giat^ 204, 214, 215. Sftad^bcm 189. Nearer 137. 9tcBcn 
208. Necessity^ logical 102. Neuters: general rules 12. 
Neuters with pi. e 28, 225. Neuters ending in d, en, cr 
226. 9it§, feminine nouns in nt§ 14. 9lod^, nod^ immer 150. 
Nouns classified 9. Nouns whose pi. ends in er 27, 223, 
224. Nouns with pi. either en or e 38. Nouns varying in 
pi. 38. Nouns only used in pL 39. Nouns sing, in German, 
pi. in Engl. 39. Noi^n sentence 179, 191. 

Object 167, 171. Oblique narration 180. Oflf 134, 138. 
On 138. Order in a simple sentence 164. Ordinals 67. 
Other 74. Out 138. Over 138. 

Participles 77, 185, 186, 193. Particles 131. Partitive 
Genitive 195. Parts of Speech 7. Passive voice 86. Past 
or by 135. Perfect 89. Personal Terminations79. Place 172,* 
188. Plural in er 27. Possessor 195. Predicate 163, 170. 
Prefixes 130. Prepositions 152, with genitive 153, with 
dat. 154, with ace. and dat. 155. Ptc^^^\\h!Wi'a» xi^^fc^ ^Ssjk^ 
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Don 156, Prepositions followed by ju with the inf. 184. 
Prepositions used with the objects of verbs 200. Present 
87. Pronunciation 1. Prosody 216. Punctuation 215. 
Purpose 178. 

Quantity of vowels and syllables 6, 216. 

Wi)i 150. Reflectivef verbs 119, 120, 121. Regular 
verb 84. Rhyme 218. 

®(!^on 88, 148. Sein 81, 90, 93. Sett, feitbem 189. 
Separable Compounds of verbs 129. So 189. So ... ba§ 
189. Sobalb alg, jo fange al§, fo njeit a(g 175, 190. So 
gar 151. So that, so as to 175. ©cKen 96. Source 211. 
Strong Declensioji 21, 22, 23, 25, 222. Strong Congugation 
78, 106, 112. Subjunctive in dep. sentences 180, 181. 
Such ... as 175. Summaries of Remarks on Pronouns 63, 
on numerals 75, on tenser 89, on the auxiliaries of tense 
and voice 93, on the auxiliaries ol mood 105, on conjunc- 
tions and complex sentences 187. 

Tenses 77, 87. The . . . the 175. Time 173, 188, 209. 
Trocfliaic Verse 217. 

Uckr 126, 127, 128, 205. Urn 126, 127, 205, 210, 
^15. Urn— njiHen 212. UmftanbSujorter 140. Unter 126, 
127, 128, 210, 215. Up 137. Upon 137. 

SSer 125, 134. Verbs 76, doubly compounded 139. 
Verbs in ein and ern, ten and ben 87. Verbs formed from 
nouns and adjectives 139. Versification 216. SSiet 72. 
SSott 126. aSon 206, 211. aSor 135, 207, 212. 

gaB%enb 188, 209. 2Bann 188. Weak declension 16; 
Hsts 19, 219. Weak conjugation 78. SBBeg 134. SBegen 
^12. 2Betl 189. 2Beiter 151. SBenig 72. aBentger 72. 
2Benn 188. SBerben 83, 92, 94. SBtber 125. SBie 189. 
aBieber 129. SBo combined with prepositions 158. 2Bo]^t 
147, in questions 148. 2BoHen 97, 100. 

3er 125. 3u 203, 207, 209, 214, after nad^ and auf 
157. 3u...ba§ 189. 3tt)ar 150. 
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